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NOTES ON DATES 



Muslim dates are given according to the Hijra era or the event 
marking Prophet Muhammad’s emigration from Mecca to Medina. 
Although he arrived in Medina on 24 September 622, seventeen years 
later the Second Caliph ’Umar (634-44) instituted Muslim dating on the 
basis of the lunar months, beginning with Muharram. Thus the first 
Muharram was calculated to have fallen on 16 July 622. The adoption 
of the lunar calendar leads to the loss of one year every thirty-three years 
of the Roman calendar. Hence 1407 Hijra (H) or Anno Hegirae (AH) 
begins in September 1986 AD and not in 2029. Of the two dates sepa- 
rated by an oblique in this book, the first is the Hijra (H) or Anno 
Hegirae (AH) and the second is AD. Where neither H nor AD is 
mentioned alongwith dates, AD is invariably implied. 

All equivalent dates have been taken from Wustenf eld- Mahler 3 sche 
Vergleichungs- Tabellen. 



NOTES ON TRANSLITERATION 

The limitations of the press forbid our using the full range of diacritical 
marks, which alone would have ensured perfect accuracy and consistency. 
Persian transliteration system in the Persian- English Dictionary by F. Stein- 
gass has been largely followed but only long vowels carry a macron, thus 
a, i, u. The Hindi diphthong in such words as Ra £ o or Badafiini is marked 
by the sign c an apostrophe. Undotted ayn is marked by the siga 5 and 
c represents the hamzah. Place names of India in particular have not been 
marked and generally modern spellings have been preferred. 
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Introduction 



Commenting on the imperialistic traditions in Islamic studies, C. J. 

Adams says, 

“With very few exceptions the Western scholarly tradition tends to 
look upon Islam as a monolithic structure, having well-defined norms 
for belief and practice. These are usually identified with the reigning 
attitudes among Sunni Muslims, for which reason the latter are often 
called ‘orthodox’. When in the course of Islamic history groups have 
differed from the alleged norms, or chosen other norms, the tendency 
has been to consider such people deviant, to assign them a role some- 
where outside the main stream of Islamic life or perhaps to ignore 
them altogether.” 1 

Adams goes on to say, 

“The most important scholarly casualty of the ‘monolithic’ set of 
mind are the Isna ’Ashari Shi’a, the great majority Shi’i community of 
Iran, Iraq, and the Indian subcontinent. Because the Shi’a have not 
belonged to the heart of Islam as scholars have conceived that heart, 
they have received only a fraction of the attention devoted to the 
Sunni community. In consequence, when scholars write of Islamic 
theology, their attention is given exclusively to Sunni thinkers; 
when they discuss the development of Islamic law, the subject for 
consideration is jurisprudential development in Sunni Islam. Ack- 
nowledgement is normally given to the fact that the Shi’a differ from 
Sunni opinions, but the differences are minimized, and it is seldom 
thought necessary to consider Shi’i views at length in order to under- 
stand their peculiar spirit and religious Weltanschauung. 

Pointing out the differences between the Sunni and Shi’i ethos, Adams says, 

“The important facts are that differences do exist between Sunni and 
Shi’i Muslims, that these differences are great and important, that they 
are little noted in contemporary scholarship, and that they deserve 
the fullest and closest treatment. One may go so far as to say that the 




2 History of I sna ’Ashari Shi’ is in India 

fundamental ethos of Shi’ism differs from that of the Sunnis. Whereas 
the Sunni Muslim is preoccupied above all else with the awesome 
majesty of a Sovereign Lord who has commanded men to live in a 
prescribed way, his Shi’i brother builds his religious devotions around 
the themes of suffering and martyrdom, normally exhibiting a far 
greater element of emotional outpouring in the expression of his piety. 
Further the Shi a feels himself to have a closer and more personal 
relationship to the Divine reality through the living imam and his 
representatoves among the mujtahids of the community. The citation 
o basic differences could be multiplied in other fields such as the 
science of kadis or the role accorded to philosophy. European 
particularly French, scholarship has paid more attention to the unique 
character of Shi’i Islam than has North American study. We cited 
above the numerous writings of Henry Corbin, who is perhaps the 
prinmpal figure. There is, however, a clear need for greater attention 
to this field of endeavour. The desideratum is a series of works detail- 
ing the unique history of Shi’i thought, practice, and institutions for 

‘W°T S “ WUh T Ae Stigma of their bei ng considered 
heterodox and deviant . There is an incalculable wealth of both 

primary materials and secondary studies in Arabic and Persian 
awaiting the attention of assiduous scholars. 5 ’ 1 

In the spring of 1946 John Norman Hollister submitted his thesis. The 
Sh a of India to the Faculty of the Kennedy School of Missions, Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, U. S. A. in partial fulfilment of the requirements 
of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. He says, 

“The study of The Shi’a of India was undertaken at the suggestion of 
Dr. Murray T. Titus when he was completing his most useful work 
on Indian Islam. He realized that the historical development of Islam 
in ndm Wa * P er meated with, and sometimes controlled by, other 
influences Many of these were truly Islamic yet strongly at variance 
with orthodox positions and their real natuie was concealed. Some 
of the influences were assuredly Shi’ite, though by no means all. There 

MirSam ’’r e ° ne t0 6Xpl0re the Part that ShVim had P^yed in 



EF 

J. N. Hollister, The Shi 3 a of India , London, 1953, p. 1. 
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Hollister’s book is divided into two parts. The first part deals wl ^ h the 
Isna ’Ashariyyas and the second part deals with the Isma ihyyas and their 
Must’ all and the Nizari branches. Chapters one and two deal with the 
main principle of Shi’ism. Chapters third and fourth deal with the Isna 
’Ashariyyas and the chapters fifth and sixth outline the biographies of the 
Imams of the Isna ’Ashariyyas. Chapters seventh to tenth describe the 
advent of the Isna ’Ashari Shi’is in India. They largely deal with the 
political history of the Bahmani and successor kingdoms, the Mugha 
period, the Sultans of Kashmir and the kingdom of Awadh. The political 
and the diplomatic relations of the above rulers with the Iranian kings 
amount to the history of the Isna ’Ashari Shi’is in the Hollister s book. 
Chapter eleventh on the Muharram deals with the modern Muharram 
celebration in different parts of India. Chapter twelfth on the Shiite 
Community Today” comprises short notes on the Shi as m i eren 
parts of India and on Shi’i-Sunni relations. The work is based mam y 

on modern sources in English and Urdu. , 

A total indifference to Shi’ism is exhibited by P. Hardy who translated 
and summarised excerpts on Islam in Medieval India in ^ 

Indian tradition edited by Wm. Theodore de Bary. Hardy says. The most 
important schism in Muslim civilization is that caused by the Shi a 
the party of ’Ali.” Hardy is imbued with the imperialistic attitude 
towards Islam in blaming the Shi’is. Justifying his deletion of Shi is from 
the Islam in medieval India he says, “Although the Shi a were influential 
at the Mughal court in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and 
enjoyed adherents among the rulers of the Deccan Muslim kingdoms which 
appeared in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, their contribution to 
medieval Muslim thought in India has not been considered sufficiently 
distinctive in its social and political overtones to be included m the 
readings .” 3 

The Shi’is were and are contemptuously called as Rafiza, Rafizun or 
Rafizis. The word Rafiza is translated into English as deserter an was 
first applied by the Sunnis to those who renounced their allegiance to 
Zayd, a grandson of Imam Husayn who propounded the theory that 
the armed uprising was indispensable for the imam to assert his rig s 
and that an inferior could supersede a superior in imamate • Gradually 
the word Rafizi came to be used for all the devotees (Shi’as) of Imam 1 
and Ahl-i Bayt, particularly for the ghuldt (extremists). Some Sunni autho- 
rities condemn Shi’is as heretics and infidels; borrowing analogy from 
Christian Church the orientalists dub them as schismatics; Har y o ows 

the same line. , ... . 

The Shi’is, however, believe that the members of the Prophet s Atil-i 

3 Wm. T. de Bary, Sources of Indian Tradition, Columbia, 1959, pp. 374, 377. 
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Bayt (household) were custodians of the entire corpus of the Divine 
revelations and the Prophet’s traditions. Consequently their devotees or 
Shi is have closest proximity to the Prophet Muhammad’s sunna and 
shan a than other Islamic sects. Shi’is do respect the Prophet’s wives and 

companions but evaluate their achievements in the light of their consistent 

devotion to the Prophet and his Ahl-i Bayt. 

As a gate-way of knowledge, the Prophet’s cousin and son-in-law. 
Imam Ah ibn Abi Talib strengthened the foundations of learning and 
spiritual traditions laid by the Prophet. His successors and devotees 
assiduously followed in their predecessors’ foot-steps. The persecution of 
the Shi is and destruction of their libraries have deprived the world of the 
corpus of their basic intellectual traditions. The Shi’i bibliographical and 
njdl (biographical) works bring to light only a very small portion of the 
contributions of the Imams and their companions. Only a few works have 
survive . Some later scholars were mainly concerned to preserve the 
existing literature in their compilations. They paid no attention to 
cntmally exammmg them. In Akbar’s reign the compilers of the Tarikh-i 
Alfi could not lay their hands on Isma’Ili sources. They go on to say that 
the standard Sunni works contained versions of the belief and history of 
the Isna ’Asharis which were not traceable in the Shi’i works, and no 

correct estimate of the Isna ’Asharis was possible on the basis of Sunni 
works alone. 4 

A large number of Shi’i scholars did not disclose their identity for fear 
of Sunni persecution. Nevertheless the sectarian beliefs of some of them 
came to be known in their own life time or in subsequent centuries The 
religious and literary works of only a few Shi’i scholars reflect their sectarian 
beliefs. The Sunni tradition of rejecting ahadis (plural of hadis) on the 
ground that the narrators or one of the narrators in chains of the ahadis 
was a Shi’i has preserved the names of a large number of Shi’i scholars. 

The Sunni historians glorify persecution of the Shi’is by their Sunni 
caliphs and rulers. The Indian Sunni scholars also do not hesitate to refer 
to the persecution of Shi’is in order to demonstrate their ruler’s concern 
to promote the pious laws of the “illustrious Sunni shari’a”. The sixteenth 
century historian Mulla ’Abdu'l-Qadir Bada'uni of Akbar’s court was 
appalled at the policy of the protection of the Shi’is which the Emperor 
had initiated for political reasons. According to him the number of the 
Shi is in his days was not large but in the interest of the preservation 
of Sunni way of life he advocates that the movement should be nipped 
in the bud or else they would like ibn ’Alqami, the prime minister of 
the last Abbasid caliph, al-Musta’sim (640-56/1242-58) treacherously 

4 Tankh-t Alfi, compiled by a board of scholars in Akbar’s reign, India Office Library 
London Ms., Ethe 1J2, 4. 295a. y 3 
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destroy the Mughal empire.* Consequently in BadaWs Mmtakhabtft- 
tawarikh, the Shi’is, whom the author considered as the fifth columnists, 

h^ZMiJatuH-khawanln compiled by Shaykh Farid Bhakkari in 1060- 
61/1650-51 and the Ma‘asiru‘l-umara‘ by Nawwab Samsamu d-Dawla 
Shah Nawaz Khan, comprising the biographies of the Muslim and Hindu 
dignitaries of the Mughal court from 1500 to about 1780 A. D„ tell us of 
the sectarian beliefs of some noblemen. In other sources we get the 
informations about the religious beliefs of Mughal dignitaries on y 
incidentally. For example, Shah Nawaz does not make any comments 
about the religious beliefs of Ahmad Beg Khan, the nephew of Ibrahim 
Khan Fathjang. The latter was the son of I’timadu'd-DawlaMirzaGhiyas 
Beg and the brother of Nur Jahan. Describing atrocities perpetrated by 
Ahmad Beg Khan, the governor of Siwistan and his brother Mirza ^ su ’ 
wtfirak bin kir Ibu'l-Qasim Namkin, the author of the Mazhar-i 
Shahjahani, says, “Obviously the Shi’i faith considers the persecution of 
the Sunnis as the best form of worship.”* Had Ahmad Beg Khan been a 
kind governor, Yusuf Mirak would have never told us about the religious 
beliefs of Ahmad Beg Khan. The present work (A Socio-mtellectual History 
of the Shi’is in India ) has been reconstructed on the basis of similar stray 
remarks in the contemporary and near-contemporary sources. No attempts 
have been made to force Shi’ism on the personalities discussed in the 

P " The 1 * politic al structure of the Shi’i rulers of the Deccan and for that 
matter the political structure of the Safawids in Iran was based on the 
administrative framework of the ’Abbasid caliphs and t e ur ic ru ing 
dynasties of Iran. Neither did the Safawid rulers of Iran nor the Shi i 
rulers of Deccan evolve a new political theory or pattern of the central 
or provincial structures of their kingdoms. The traditional Ghazalian 
tradition of polity was the principal basis of Shi’i rule. The on y i e- 
rence was that the Shi’i rulers considered the twelfth Imam as the de facto 
ruler of the world, they themselves being his deputies. The Shi i impact 
was felt because of the individual contribution of the Shi’i dignitaries 
and scholars. Some rulers and ministers made significant contributions 
to the promotion of Shi’ism in the Deccan. In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries the impact of Shi’ism in the rest of India assume 
tangible shape because of the intellectual contributions of the Shi i 
dignitaries of the Mughal Emperors. The policy of the peaceful co- 
existence of Akbar and his successors, which some SM’i ministers anc 
administrators helped their Emperors to strengthen, enabled the Shi is 



5 Mull a ’Abdu'l-Qadir Bada'unI, Najatu'r-Rashid, Lahore, 1976, pp. 369-70. 

6 Yusuf Mirak, Mazhar-i Shahjahani , Hyderabad, Sind 1962, p. 156. 
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to lead a peaceful life and to compete with contemporaries in all spheres 
o political, social and intellectual life. Consequently, Shi’i intellectuals 
left an indelible mark on the administration, culture and social life of 
India. Naturally the Shi’i contributions to the intellectual milieu of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century India call for a detailed examination 
The present work is a humble attempt in this direction. 

. In the ei S htee nth century the establishment of Shi’i provincial dynasties 
m Bengal and Awadh and the growing domination of the Shi’i dignitaries 
over their Emperors, who were unable to assert their authority, stimulated 
L * to openly declare their beliefs. The Sunni intellectuals such as 
Shah Waliu llah (1145/1732-1176/1762), his son Shah ’Abdu'l-’Aziz 

^Vo 59 i 1746_1239/1824) of Delhi and Q- azi SanaVUah of Panipat (1138/ 
1725-26-1245/1829) became spear-heads of the movement to stem the 

tide of Shi’ism and the Sunni Tafziliyya tendencies. The Shi’i 'ulama' 

also plunged themselves to the task of refuting the Sunni polemical 
works. 

Modern monographs on Indian ruling dynasties refer to Shi’ism in 
passing. For example History of the Medieval Deccan edited by H. K. 
Sherwani and P. M. Joshi in two volumes refers to so-called Shi’i 
atrocities but does not care to inform the readers about Shi’ism. The 
second volume of the above work which deals exclusively with art archi- 
tecture, literature, sufism and social development does not assign a 
chapter to Shi’ism. It has been taken as a heterodox movement unworthy 
of finding place in the history edited by a Sunni, although a considerable 
number of the rulers of the successive Bahmani states were Shi’is and 
made singular contributions to the development of Shi’ism in India. 

modern historians of the Mughal rule in India hardly refer to 
Shi is. The historians of religions and sufism distort facts about Shi’ism 
and Indian Shi’i leaders in order to glorify the image of Sunni reformers. 

In a seminar defending anti-Shi’i movement launched by Shah Wali- 

udlah, K. A. Nizami stated, “ the book Izalatu'l-klif, f (sic) was 

the result of certain controversies raging amongst the Shi’a and the 
Sunni scholars Sayyid Dildar ’Ali had, at this time, em- 

phasised the need of separate Shi’a congregational prayers.” 7 The state- 
ment exhibits Nizami’s abysmal ignorance of Indian Shi’i scholars Per- 
haps he does not know that Sayyid Dildar ’Ali was born in 1166/1752-53 
In e ,!?“ h died in 1176 /1762. In the last years of Shah 
Dlldar had been receiving his early education. 
Shah Abdu 1- Aziz’s Tuhfa-i Isna J Ashariyya in Persian gave rise to a 
plethora of Shi’i defensive literature in Persian and later on in Urdu 
The books dealing with counter-refutations of each other are enormous. 



7 S. T. Lokhandwala (ed.), Indian contemporary Islam, Simla 1971, p. 434. 
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What is wanting is a scientific analysis of Shi’i intellectual contributions 

^ me 6 ^ Sunnitnt^ctuals devoted to Ghazali (450/1058-505/1111) 
the Shi’is did not discourage the study of sciences and philosophy. The 
SM’i intellectuals significantly enriched sciences and philosophy. As 
early as the seventeenth century the Shi’i intellectuals were imbued with 
the interest in the European sciences and philosophy. The present work 
discusses both the classical and Western influences on the Shi i scientists 
and philosophers. The contributions made by the traditional ulama 
to enrich science and philosophy have also been analysed. 

Until the end of the eighteenth century the Shi’i intellectuals in India 
were largely Iranian immigrants. It was from the end of the eighteenth 
century that Shi’is born in India began to enrich the intellectual life of 
the country. Consequently the intellectual history of Shi’as in India is 
the history of Iranian immigrants who brought about an intermingling 
of the best intellectual traditions of their country with Indian culture 

and society. , 

The present work is based on the contemporary and near contemporary 

sources. The period covered in this work is so large and the sources 
' so varied that it is not possible to critically examine them here. The 
details of Arabic sources may be studied in Brockelmann s Geschichte dar 
arabischen litteratur von G. B., Weimar-Berlin, 1898-1902. C A Storeys 
Persian Literature, a bio-bibliographical survey, vol. I and [ V°L U ; (“com- 
plete) is the best guide-book on Persian sources^ The . Kashfu l-hujub 
wa'l-istdr by I’jaz Husayn Kinturi is an important Shi i bibliographical 
work. More comprehensive is az-Z arta tl # tasanif ash Shi a by Agha 
Buzurg Tehran! in several volumes. The works drawn upon for the 

present study are listed in the bibliography. , , , 

The problems of production have led the publishers to divide the book 
into two volumes. The first volume brings the history from the Prophet 
Muhammad’s days down to the martyrdom of Qazi Nurullah Shustan 
in Tumada II 1019/September 1610. Chapters on Shi 1 struggle for 
existence in the Northern India, the Shi’i ’ulama', Shi’i contributions to 
philosophy, science and literature in India, the commemoration of the 
tragedy of Karbala (’Ashura) and the Shi’is and modernism have been 
included in the second volume. 



/ 




Chapter One 



Early Isna A shari Ski’ ism 



Shi a is an Arabic word which occurs in several Quranic verses 1 
According to Arabic lexicons, the friends or followers of a person are 
called his Shi as . 2 The word Shi’a is singular but is used alike for all 
forms and genders The term Shi’i means conforming to Shi’aism. 

he devotees of Prophet Muhammad, his Ahl-i Bayt or Ahl al-Bayt 
(members of the family defined by the Prophet), or Al (nearer or nearest 
relations), or qurba (relatives or kinsmen), or ’itrat* (near relations), 
ali f h 1S : A ™ ordl »8 to * e Prophet’s own definition members of the 

^ -K AU i ’ ° r tmt are the Prophet’s cousin and son-in-law 
Alt ibn Abi Talib, the Prophet’s daughter (Fatima) and her two sons' 
Hasan and Husayn. The Prophet’s wives are not included in this res^ 
tricted circle. This is confirmed by the exegetists of the Qur'an and works 
of hadts. For example the following verse says : 

“Aliah’s wish is but to remove uncleanliness from you, O Folk of the 
Household (Ahl al-bayt ) and cleanse you with a thorough cleansing .” 4 

Before this verse was revealed, the Prophet took Hasan, Husayn, ’Ali 
and Fatima under a striped cloak and declared “These are members 
of my Ahl al-Bayt”.® According to the Prophet’s wife, Umm-Salima, 

1 Qur'an, XXVIII, 15, XXXVII, 83. 

2 See al-QamSs, Taju’l-arus, Lisanu’l-Arab. 

3 'vLr r ^r UrS v! n n he , PrOPhet ’ S laSt Serm ° n ’ “Heave behind with you two 

weighty [things] : Book of Allah and my Htrat (*, itrati ). Verily they are inse 

parabie until they meet me on the Day of Resurrection at the pool in the paradise 

Spiral 0 ” IraS- Sh a Ul T d faSt “ order to ^ve yourselves from 

go ng astray. Imam Ah and Imam Hasan also referred to the above Prophetic 

m»ns « Aem sermons. Sibt ibn al-Jawzi, Tazkira khwdss al-umma, Cairo 
Delhi U, IV, p.^ 7 g U ' Haq<1 Muhaddls Dihlawi, Ash’ a al-lam’dt Shark Mishkat, 

4 Qur'an, XXXIII, 33. 

5 Sahih Muslim , Book XXIX, no 5955. Muhibb al-Tabarf, Riyaz al-nazara, Egypt 

par L IP> p - J Abfl ’Abdu'llah Muhammad al-Hakim, Mustadrak ’TdH- 
Sahihnyn, Hyderabad, 1341/1922-23, III, pp . 146-48. 
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this verse was revealed in her house. She, therefore, asked the Prophet 
if she was included in the Ahl al-Bayt. He replied that her destiny would 
be exalted but she was one of his wives and not a member of the Ahl 
al-Bayt .« According to ’A'isha, another of the Prophet’s wives, when 
the Prophet recited the verse he took only Hasan, Husayn, ’Ali and Fatima 
under a striped cloak. 7 She was excluded. For the next six months the 
Prophet visited ’All’s house after morning prayers and recited the above 
tathir, or (cleansing) verse, to confirm who belonged to the Ahl al-Bayt. 8 

The following mub&hila 9 (mutual cursing) verse also confirms the names 
of the members of the Ahl al-Bayt. This was revealed in 10/631 as a 
result of the continued rejection of the Prophet’s sermons by the Christians 
from Najran. 10 The verse says : 

“And who so disputeth with thee concerning Him, after the knowledge 
which hath come unto thee, say (unto him) : Come ! we will summon 
our sons and your sons, and our women and your women, and ourselves 
and yourselves, then we will pray humbly (to our Lord) and solemnly 
invoke the curse of Allah upon those who lie.” 11 

In compliance with this Divine command the Prophet set out from his 
house with ’Ali, Fatima, Hasan and Husayn. Among women only 
Fatima accompanied the Prophet and none of his wives. When the - Chris- 
tian priests saw their innocent faces, they were apprehensive and made 

peace. 12 ? 

The term qurba (kinsfolk) in a Qur'anic verse indicates that only ’Ali, 
Fatima, Hasan and Husayn are designated. The verse says: 

“This it is which Allah announceth unto His bondmen who believe 
and do good works. Say (O Muhammad, Unto mankind) : I ask of you 
no fee therefore, save loving kindness towards [my] kinsfolk.” “And 
who so scoreth a good deed we add unto its good for him. Lo! Allah 
is Forgiving, Responsive.” 13 

6 Ibn Hajar Makki, Sawd’iq muhriqa Ji‘r radd ’ala 1 ahli‘l-bid’a wa‘ z-zindiqa, Egypt, 
1308/1890-91, pp. 87-89; Riyaz al-nazara, II, p. 188. 

7 Sahih Muslim , Cairo, n. d., V, p. 287. 

8 Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Musnad, part III. 

9 Jaru‘llah Mahmud bin ’Umar al-Zamakhshari, Kashshdf, Cairo, n. d., p. 307, 
Tabari, J dmi’ al-bqydn, Egypt n. d., VI, pp. 473-76. 

10 Shaykh ’Abdu‘l-Haqq Muhaddis Dihlawl, Maddriju 1 n-Nubuwwa, Delhi 1281/ 

1864, II, p. 460. 

11 Qur‘5n, III, 61. 

12 Kashshdf, p. 307. 

13 Qur c an, XL, 11,24. 
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The word Al (nearest relations) or zurriyat (immediate family) of the 
Prophet Muhammad comprised Fatima, ’Ali, Hasan and Husayn. They 
are also known as holy Panjatan. The history of Islamic sects is marred 
by sectarian bigotry and controversial judgements but these basic facts 
about Fatima, ’Ali, Hasan and Husayn are indisputable. In the following 
discussion we shall, therefore, draw mainly upon classical Sunni sources 
in order to maintain scientific objectivity. 

’Ali ibn Abi Talib 

’Ali, the son of the Prophet’s uncle Abi Talib, grandson of ’Abdu‘1- 
Muttalib and great-grandson of Hashim, was born on 13 Rajab in 
600 A.D. in Ka’ba. He opened his eyes in Prophet Muhammad’s arms 
and was brought up by him. In 610 A.D., the Prophet received his first 
revelation and his wife Khadija accepted him as the Prophet of God. 
Then ’Ali joined them. 14 He was followed by Zayd bin Haris (d. 8/629), 
a slave belonging originally to Khadija whom she had presented to the 
Prophet. 15 The precedence in the list of later converts is disputed. 

For three years the Prophet secretly practised Islam. Then the follow- 
ing verse was revealed : “Warn thy tribe of near Kindred”. 15 The Prophet 
therefore asked ’Ali to prepare some food and invite all the descendants 
of Abdu'l-Muttalib to a feast. About forty people, including the Pro- 
phet’s' uncles, Abi Talib, Hamza, ’Abbas and Abu Lahb assembled. 
After the feast the Prophet wished to address them. Abu Lahb dismissed 
the gathering, however, calling the Prophet a magician. Next day ’Ali 
again prepared some food and invited the Prophet’s relatives. This time 
the Prophet spoke to them. He said that he knew of no Arab who offered 
a better gift to his nation for the present world and the world hereafter 
than himself. He then asked who would be willing to accept God’s 
promised benefits in this present world and the world hereafter and so 
become his brother, regent and successor. Only ’Ali stood up to share 
the burden and the Prophet declared that undoubtedly ’Ali was his 
brother, regent and successor. Abu Lahb bin ’Abdu'l-Muttalib laughed 
and taunted Abi Talib, saying that he was being invited to obey his own 
son. 17 



14 



15 

16 
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Leiden, 1964, I, pp. 1171-80; Mustadrak, III, pp. 135-39; Ya’qubi, II, pp. 25-26. 
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Prophet Muhammad’s speech brought ’Ali into the limelight and, 
according to the Shi’is, foreshadowed his succession to the Prophet It 
marked the beginning of Shi’ism. Muhammad’s preaching of the Divine 
unity and his own mission as a prophet appalled the Quraysh aristocracy 
who considered his mission a threat to their supremacy. They pressed 
Abi Talib to discipline Muhammad but he steadfastly supported his 
nephew. The fury of the Quraysh was vented therefore on the newly- 
converted followers of Muhammad, of whom many were tortured and 
killed. The Prophet was not spared either. ’All, who was as brave as 
a lion, always accompanied him and defended him, in particular, from 
the crowds of urchins whom the Quraysh had ordered to harass the 
Prophet. Gradually the number of Muslims increased to the utter disgust 

of the heathen Quraysh. 18 . . 

At the Prophet’s suggestion, some of his followers moved to Ethiopia 
under his cousin Ja’far where king Najashi gave them protection, ignoring 
the pressure applied by the Quraysh for their expulsion thanks to the 
persuasive argument of Ja’far. Ultimately, in the seventh year of his 
mission, the Prophet’s clan, numbering about forty and known as the 
Hashimites, was boycotted and driven into a valley later known as Shi b 
Abi Talib. They remained there for about two to three years. Never- 
theless Abi Talib protected Muhammad in the face of the threat to his 
own and that of his sons’ lives and refused to surrender Muhammad to 
his enemies. Finally the endurance of Muhammad and his defenders 
defeated the Quraysh and the latter had to lift the boycott. 19 ^ 

In the tenth year of the Prophet’s mission his wife Khadija and his 
uncle Abi Talib, the indefatigable protector of the Prophet and Islam, 
died. The Quraysh grew more aggressive. Then an invitation was 
received from the Khazraj and Aws tribes of Medina, who had embraced 
Islam, asking the Prophet to move there along with his friends. Muhammad 
decided to accept. When the Quraysh learned of this decision, they posted 
a body of picked warriors to besiege the Prophet’s house and kill him. 
’Ali volunteered to sleep in the Prophet’s bed. The besiegers were lulled 
into a false sense of security and Muhammad left Mecca for Medina 
unharmed. ’All’s willingness to sacrifice his life for the Prophet is umque 

in the history of mankind. 20 . _ ' , 

The Prophet, accompanied by Abu Bakr, reached Medina in September 
622 A.D. Fulfilling the Prophet’s obligations in Mecca, ’All arrived 
three days later. Other immigrants followed. They were known as the 
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muhajirun and were joined in brotherhood with the Prophet’s helpers 
in Medina called the Ansar. The Prophet re-affirmed his brotherhood 
with All. 21 He built a mosque in Medina for congregational prayers 
and he and his companions built their houses around it. Their doors 
opened towards the mosque but the Prophet, according to a Divine 
command, ordered them to close these doors to maintain the mosque’s 
sanctity. Even the Prophet’s uncle, Hamza, had to obey this injunction. 
Only the door of ’All’s house was not shut. Naturally, the Prophet’s 
companions protested but he silenced them by saying that he was only 
obeying God’s commandments. 22 

The Prophet wished to live peacefully in Medina but the Meccan 
tribes allowed him no respite. Although the Jewish tribes had formed 
a confederation with the Khazraj, they refused to accept the immigration 
of the Prophet and his supporters from Mecca. The Jewish tribes Banu 
al-Nazir and the Banu Qurayzah by name, in particular, were adamant. 
Subsequently they were expelled from Medina. 23 

In Ramazan 2/March 624, the Prophet marched at the head of 313 
Muslims to intercept the Quraysh caravans comprising 950 warriors 
led by his inveterate foe, Abu Sufyan, in order to save Medina from a 
surprise attack. A fierce battle took place at Badr, south-east of Medina, 
where the road from Medina joined the caravan route from Mecca to 
Syria. The Prophet’s uncle, Hamza bin ’Abdu'l-Muttalib, and ’All, who 
was about twenty-four years old, fought valiantly with a small number of 
their supporters. About forty leading Quraysh combatants were slaugh- 
tered by Ali alone. 24 The Prophet achieved a glorious victory over his 
enemies. 

This defeat undermined the prestige of the Quraysh. In Shawwal 
3/March 625, they avenged their humiliation at Uhud near Medina. 
Among those killed was the Prophet’s uncle Hamza. The Quraysh 
women, led by Hind, the wife of their leader Abu Sufyan, whose father 
’Utbah had been slain by Hamza at Badr, mutilated the corpses. Putting 
on a necklace of ears and noses of the corpses of Muslims, Hind cut open 
Hamza’s abdomen in order to eat his liver but could not swallow it. 26 

21 Ibn Hisham, II, pp. 118-23; IbnSa’d, I, pp. 152-53; Ya’qubi, II, pp. 41-42; Ibn 
Asir, II, pp. 107-11; Ibn ’Abdu'l-Barr, Kitdb al-Isti’ab, Hyderabad, 1318/1900-1 
I, p. 473, Kulayni, II, pp. 351-55. 

22 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, I, pp. 175, 330, II, p. 26, IV, p. 369; Riyaz al-nazara, II, p. 
192; Tabari, I, pp. 1256-60; Mustadrak, III, pp. 116, 125. 

23 Tabari, I, pp. 1372, 1450. 

24 Ibn Hisham, II, pp. 266-82; al-Waqidi, Kitdb al-maghazi , London, 1966, I, pp. 
144-52; Tabari, I, pp. 1303-17; Ibn Sa’d, II, pp. 25-35; Ya’qubi, II, pp. 45-46; 
Kamil, II, pp. 116-31; Ibn Abi‘l-Hadid, Shark Nahj al-balagha 3 IV, pp. 419-25. 

25 Ibn Hisham, III, pp. 15-41; Tabari, I, pp. 1400, 1402, 1404, 1407, 1408, 1416- 
Ibn Sa’d, II, pp. 25-35; Mufid, pp. 44-62. 
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The Prophet was wounded in the fray but ’Ali carried him to a safe place 
in the nearby mountains. Some Muslims fled to Medina; one group, 
which included ’Umar, just gave up fighting and sat down helplessly. 
When it was later ascertained that the Prophet was still alive, ’Umar, 
Abu Bakr, Talha and Zubayr bin al-’Awwam reported to him. 26 

In 5/627 the Quraysh and the Jews formed a confederation and besieged 
Medina in a bid to annihilate the Muslims. The ensuing fight is known 
as the battle of Ahzab (the Confederates). As part of his defence the 
Prophet had a trench dug facing the enemy in order to prevent a sudden 
attack. The confederates stopped all supplies to the Muslims. The 
month-long siege resulted in famine conditions and exhausted the patience 
of the besieged. The stalemate was broken by the Quraysh leader, ’Amr 
bin ’Abdwudd who crossed the trench and challenged Muslims to per- 
sonal combat. Only ’Ali volunteered. Twice the Prophet refused ’Ali 
permission but, when no other Muslim could be found to take up the 
challenge, he was forced to concede to ’All’s request. 27 He put his own 
turban on ’All’s head and besought God’s protection for ’Ali. 

When ’Amr learned that ’Ali ibn Abi Talib had accepted the challenge, 
he tried to avoid the contest, for ’All’s fame as an invincible warrior had 
already been established at Badr and Uhud. He urged ’Ali to find 
another warrior claiming he did not wish to kill his friend Abi Talib s 
son. ’Ali replied, however, that he was determined to kill him unless he 
either accepted Islam or returned to his homeland. ’Amr lost his temper 
and attacked ’Ali. The two heroes were locked in a deadly combat. 
According to Jabir bin ’Abdu'llah Ansari, 28 an eye-witness, the clouds 
of dust prevented him seeing all the blows exchanged. When the cry 
“Allah is Great” was heard from ’Ali, he could understand that ’Ali 
had killed ’ Amr . ’Amr’s supporters fled. One of them, Nawfal bin 
’Abdu'llah, fell into the trench. The Muslims began to stone him but 
Nawfal challenged them to fight him in the trench. ’Ali jumped in and 
made short work of him. 29 When ’Amr’s sister, ’Amrah, learned of the 
circumstances leading to her brother’s death she wrote an elegy, paying 
tribute to ’Ali’s chivalry, nobility and magnanimity, which exhibited 
satisfaction that he had met his end by the sword of such a famous 
warrior. 30 

The death of ’Amr and Nawfal struck terror into the hearts oi the 
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Quraysh. They raised the siege and fled. The Prophet returned home 
victorious.. He marched against the stronghold of the Banu Qurayzah 
near Medina. 31 They were one of the principal contenders at the battle 
of Ahzab, or the battle of the trench ( khandaq ), as it was alternatively 
known. ’Ali galloped his horse right up to the walls of their base. The 
Banu Qurayzah were besieged for twenty-five nights. Many were killed; 
the remainder surrendered. 32 3 

Six years passed and the Muslims were still precluded from making 
pilgrimages. In Zuflqa’da 6/March 628, the Prophet, taking advantage 
of the annual truce for pilgrims, allowed his followers to make their 
preparations for pilgrimage. Fourteen hundred Muslims led by the Prophet 
himself on his camel, set out wearing the pilgrim’s dress of unstitched cloth 
towards Mecca. Armed bands of Quraysh marched to prevent the Prophet 
entering Mecca. The Prophet, therefore, stopped at Hudaybiyya nearby 
and agreed to a truce lasting two years in order to maintain the sanctity 
of Mecca. He asked ’Ali to write down the terms. The Quraysh leader dis- 
puted ’AJi’s right to add the Prophet’s title, Rasuls Allah (Allah’s messenger) 
to Muhammad’s name. ’Ali refused to erase it, so the Prophet himself, in 

the interest of peace, removed the words, thus saving ’Ali any embarrass- 
merit. 33 

Although the Muslims still could not realise their ambition to make a 
pilgrimage, the treaty was a great triumph. In it Muhammad was recog- 
nized as a head of state by the Quraysh who had previously considered 
him merely an outlaw. It also gave the Muslims protection from sudden 
attack by the Quraysh and enabled the Prophet to deal with the threat 
from the Jews who were massing in their stronghold, Khaybar, north of 
Medina. The fort was well protected environmentally by swamps and 
palm groves. 34 It was also surrounded by a chain of fortresses and various 
hostde tribes. The Jews reinforced the strongest fort, Qamus, by digging 
a trench around Khaybar, a tactic copied from the Prophet’s battle ag ains t 
Meccans. It proved an invaluable defence to the Jews. 38 

These preparations forced the Prophet to take immediate action. After 
returning from Hudaybiyya, the Prophet stayed for fifteen days or a month 
at Medina. Early in 7 Hijra/May-June 628, he marched against Khaybar. 

he neighbouring fortress of Na’im was conquered easily. The Muslims 
also quickly captured the four other fortresses but the strongly fortified 
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Qamus was under the command of their great warrior, Marhab, and the 
Jews put up a fierce resistance. One after the other, the Muslim heroes, 
inclu ding Abu Bakr and ’Umar, unsuccessfully charged Qamus fort with 
the Prophet’s standard in hand. ’Umar blamed the army for cowardice 
and they, in turn, blamed him. 36 The Prophet who knew the truth was 
annoyed with their wrangling. He declared: “Tomorrow I will give 
the standard to the hero who is the friend of Allah and His Prophet, and 
they, in turn, are the hero’s friend. He will not return until he is crowned 
with victory by Allah.” The prophecy of victory revived the spirits of the 
Islamic heroes. Next morning each of them, except ’Ali, who had not yet 
commanded an attack as he was suffering from a pain in his eyes, expected 
to receive the standard. One of the commanders Sa’d bin Abi Waqqas, 
even w alk ed close to the Prophet to attract his attention. The Prophet, 
however, summoned ’Ali, placed his saliva in All’s eyes and gave him the 
standard. ’Ali resolutely accepted the challenge. 37 

The defenders, led by Marhab’s brother, al-Haris came out of the fort 
to give battle. The Muslims retreated but ’Ali fought valiantly and killed 
al-Haris. Marhab was filled with anger. Shouting boastfully, he fell upon 
’Ali but he too was overthrown and killed. His followers fled into the fort 
and closed its gates. ’Ali pursued them. His horse jumped the trench. 
’Ali pulled down one of the gates to make a bridge for the army to follow 
him. His troops seized the fort. 38 

The defeat crushed the Jews’ offensive. The Prophet allowed the Jews 
of Khaybar to retain their lands. They were, however, required to pay 
a tax of half their produce. The Jews in the neighbouring agricultural 
colony, Fadak, surrendered without fighting. The Prophet concluded an 
agreement with the Jews on sharing the crops. He retained Fadak as his 

own share in the spoils of Khaybar. 39 

After his return to Medina the Prophet wrote to the rulers of the Iranian 
and Byzantine empires inviting them to embrace Islam. He also wrote 
to King Najashi of Ethiopia. One year after the treaty of Hudaybiyya, 
and according to its terms, he ordered the Muslims to perform ’umra i0 as 
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ninth day of the month of Zu‘lhijja, being the Hajj days. 
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they were prevented from performing the hajj. n 

In Jumada I 8/September 629 the Prophet sent a punitive expedition, 
under the command of Zayd bin Haris, against the people of Muta near 
the Syrian border, where some of his messengers had been killed. The 
forces swiftly mobilized by the Byzantinian governor greatly outnumbered 
the Muslims A desperate battle was fought. Zayd was killed. According 
to the Prophets earlier orders, Ja’far bin Abi Talib the leader of the 
immigrants to Ethiopia, assumed command. He also fought valiantly.** 
When he was killed, Khalid bin Walid, assumed command at his own 
initiative but was forced by the enemy to retreat. He returned to Medina 
where he was greeted with accusations of cowardice. The Prophet’s grief 
at this disaster knew no bounds.** The Quraysh tribe, believing that 
Maslim power had now been liquidated, violated the Hudaybiyya treaty. 
Abu Sufyan and other senior members of the Quraysh community decided 
o ake advantage of the Muslim losses and extend the truce from two to 
ten years. The Prophet had no intention, however, of allowing them to 
consolidate their position. He marched from Medina at the head of a 
large army Abu Sufyan and the Quraysh leaders grew apprehensive. 

^ A A U u- f y I- embraced Islam ' Prophet ordered that whoever 
en ered Abu Sufyan’s house, or closed his doors, or went into Ka’ba should 
e spared. The Quraysh accepted his terms and surrendered. Abu Sufyan’s 
own wife Hind, mother of Mu’awiya, flew into a rage and abused her 
husband for his cowardice.** The Prophet entered Mecca and granted an 
amnesty to its inhabitants. He did not, however, spare the idols. According 
o the Prophet’s orders, ’Ali mounting on the Prophet’s shoulder, smashed 
the biggest figure, Hubal .*« Khalid bin Walid was sent to destroy ’Uzza 
at Nakhla. He then went to Jazima. Initially the tribes were reluctant to 
surrender to Khalid but ultimately they laid down their arms. Khalid, 
however, arrested and slaughtered many of them. The news shocked the 
Prophet and he sent ’Ali to pacify the tribesmen. 46 

A/r A f ter a days’ stay at Mecca the Prophet and his army left for 

® dl , na ; . Nea [ Huna y n , the Muslims, numbering at least 12,000, were 
attacked by the neighbouring tribes. Many Muslims fled but ’Ali, and 
some other Hashimites, remained firm with the Prophet. ’Ali fought 
valiantly and drove off the invaders. From Hunayn the Prophet marched 
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against Ta'if. His forces besieged the town for a month, and ultimately 
it surrendered. Abu Sufyan and his sons obtained the lion’s share of the 
booty to the annoyance of the Ansar from Medina. The Prophet’s explana- 
tion, however, satisfied them. 47 Subsequently more tribal detachments 
swelled the Muslim numbers. 

The Prophet had little rest at Medina as the mobilization of troops in 
Syria alarmed him. Appointing ’All as his deputy in Medina, he left the 
town in Rajab 9/October-November 630 for Tabuk at the head of an army. 
The mundfiqun (hypocrites) spread mischievous rumours in order to 
provoke ’Ali into leaving Medina. This would have given them a free hand 
to destroy Medina. ’Ali caught up with the Prophet and reported these 
rumours but the Prophet asked him to return to Medina, assuring him that 
his position with him was the same as Aaron had held with Moses, except 
that no prophet would follow him. When the Prophet arrived at Tabuk 
the Syrian army massed there turned tail and fled. A Christian prince 
living on the border surrendered and agreed to pay jizya (poll tax). _ 

The Tabuk victory made almost the whole Arabian peninsula submissive 
to the Prophet and delegations were received from all over the region. 
Ka’ba was cleansed of idols but the polytheists living around Mecca still 
practised their pre-Islamic rites and violated their agreements of peace 
with the Prophet. The ninth chapter of the Qur'an, entitled al-Tawba 
(Repentance), confirms this. This chapter was revealed before th e hajj 
(pilgrimage) of 9/630. The Prophet had already deputed Abu Bakr to 
lead the party of pilgrims to Mecca. Then the Prophet received a Divine 
coi^and to either deliver the message in the chapter himself or to com- 
mission some member of his family who enjoyed an equal importance to 
perform that hazardous mission. The Prophet chose All. All took the 
Tawba chapter from Abu Bakr who was most upset. He went to the Prophet 
to ask the reason for his dismissal. The Prophet explained that he was 
obevin.fi: & ^Divine command. 

After reading the verses ’Ali gave the polytheists four months to leave 
Mecca. They were declared polluted ( najas ) and prohibited from entering 
Ka’ba The Divinely framed regulations contained in the Tawba chapter 
were imperative for all sections of the newly-founded state. No wonder 
that God and the Prophet had them proclaimed by their vicegerent Ah. 

After his return from Tabuk, the Prophet appointed All to settle the 
disputes amongthepeople ofYemen and to propagate Islam.* 4 In the tenth 
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year of Hijra/631-32, the Prophet, who felt that his life was drawing to an 
end, went on his last pilgrimage. ‘All who had already been sent to Yemen 
was ordered to travel to Mecca from there. The Prophet also issued new 
instructions for pilgrims. At ’Arafat, near Mecca, where all the pilgrims 
had assembled, he delivered a sermon reminding the Muslims of the laws 
against murder, usury and unlawful possession of property. He concluded 
his speech with the remark that he was leaving them two ‘heavy weights’ 
(important guides) the book of God and his Ahl al-Bayt. If they held them 
fast they would never stray. 

After the pilgrimage the Prophet left for Medina. He had not gone far 
when the following verse was revealed : 

“O Messenger! Make known that which hath been revealed unto 
thee from thy Lord, for if thou do it not, thou will not have conveyed 
His message. Allah will protect thee from mankind. Lo! Allah 
guideth not the disbelieving folk.” 52 



18 Zudhijja 10/1 6 March 632, the Prophet camped at a pool called 
Ghadir Khumm, about five kilometres from al-Juhfa in Rabigh. It was a 
hot day but the Prophet stayed there as caravans for a variety of destina- 
turns left from that cross-roads. A dais of piled camel-saddles was 
improvised. He mounted it and placed ’Ali on his right. He then delivered 
a sermon thanking God for His bounty and stated that he felt that he 
would die soon. He repeated that he would be leaving two 'heavyweights’ 
God’s book and his Ahl al-Bayt, with them. The two were inseparable. If 
people held both fast they would never go astray. The Prophet then asked 
his audience if he was not superior to the believers. The crowd 
answered in the affirmative. He then declared: “He of whom I am the 
mawl a (the protector, patron, master, leader), of him ’Ali is also the mawla 
{man kuntu mawlahufd 9 Ali-un mawlahu He then prayed, “O God, be the 

“ ofhim wl _ 10 is his friend , and be the enemy of him who is his enemy. 

( Allahumma wali man walahu wa’adi man ’ adahu, ”). After the sermon the 
Prophet dismounted. He performed the noon prayer and retired to his 
tent. He asked ’Ali to accept the people’s congratulations in his own tent. 58 

This event marked the completion of the Prophetic mission and of the 
perfection of Islam. The following verse was revealed: 



“This day have I perfected your religion for, you and completed 
Myfavour unto you, and have chosen for you as religion AL-ISLAM.” 54 



52 

53 



54 



Qur'an, V, 57. 

Ibn Sa’d II, pp. 124-38; IbnHanbal, Musnad, IV, pp. 281, 370, V, 419; Kanzu‘1- 
ummal, V, pp. 152, 154, 398; Ya’qubi, II, pp. 109-12; Isti’ab, II, p. 473; Riyaz al- 
nazara, II, pp. 169-72; E. I. 2 , II. pp. 993-94; Mufld, pp, 119-25. 
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The Prophet returned safely to Medina. Before his death he selected an 
army consisting of distinguished Muhajirun and Ansar such as Abu Bakr, 
’Umar, ’Usman, Sa’d bin Abi Waqqas, Abu ’Ubayda bin al-Jarrah, 
Sa’d bin Zayd, Qatada bin Nu’man and Musalma bin Aslam to march 
against the Byzantine frontier in order to avenge Zayd bin Hans s death. 
He lde Zayd’s son. U.ama, .he commander. Only 'AU among the 
Prophet’s dignitaries was not ordered to serve under Usama. Obviously 
the Prophet wished all those who might thwart ’All’s succession to eave 
Medina but his growing illness gave the expedition members an excuse 
to delay When Abu Bakr, ’Umar and other eminent companions called 
on the Prophet in his sickbed, he took them to task for procrastinating. 
He reiterated his orders for the expedition’s immediate departure. Then 
he became unconscious. As soon as he regained consciousness he ordered 
those near his bed to bring writing materials so that he might write (or 
dictate) his will which might prevent the community going astray again. 
The people were divided. Some proceeded to bring horn paper and a pen, 
others, including ’Umar, said that the Prophet was delirious. There was 
no need to augment his pain, for the God’s Book was sufficient for them 
to guide. Their disputes distressed the Prophet and he ordered them o 
be quiet, adding that his condition was far better than their sinful discor . 
He again ordered that all polytheists should be expelled from Arabia and 
that their ambassadors should continue to be treated m the same manner 
as when he was alive. He also gave a third order but the narrators say 
they did not remember it. 55 Between 1 and 12 Rabi’ IH^May^nd 
7 Tune 632 the Prophet died with his head in ’Alt’s lap. Before his death he 
told Fatima that she would be the first of his family to join him. Fatima 

W Throughout his life the Prophet publicly acknowledged ’All’s services 
to Islam. He was never tired of declaring that those who molested All 
molested him (the Prophet) and those who molested the Prophet molested 
Allah The Prophet told ’All that believers loved him and hypocrites 
envied him. Further, the Prophet asserted that those who envied All 
would die the death of those who lived in pre-Islamic Arabia _The Prophe 
addressed ’All with most significant titles, such as Hujjatu llah (Allah 
proof), Qasimu‘n-ndr aHjanna (the distributor of hell and paradi se),Sayyidu- 
H-MuAin (the leader of the Muslims), ImdmuH-muttaqm (the leader of he 
pious) 57 , Siddiq Akbar (a great witness of the truth), Faruqu l-A zam ( h 

r r Thri Hisham IV pp. 229-30 ; Sahih Bukhari, Cairo, 1315; Marz al-nabi, V, pp. 1 37-46 ; 

55 XI, no 4016; IbnHajar Asqalan;, FaMl-BM, 
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56 Kanzu‘l’ummdl, vol. VI, p. 157; Ibn Sa’d, II, pp. 136-37; Tankh al-khamis, I, pp. 

148-53; Ya’qubi, II, pp. 113-15. 
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great darner of truth), wall (a guardian), wasl (an administrator) 68 , 
Shabih Harm (like Aaron), Sahibu‘l-lawa (the master of the standard). Sahib 
hanz (the master of Kawsar pool) . A large number of the Qur'anic verses 
and ahadis testify to ’All’s eminence. The most famous and unanimously 
accepted hadis embodies the Prophet’s words, “I am the city of knowledge 
and All is its gate-way. Those who wish to acquire knowledge should enter 
through this gate-way.” 89 The knowledge referred to by the Prophet is 
Divine knowledge which he acquired directly from God. ’All’s only teacher 
was the Prophet. He tutored ’All from his childhood with examples and 
precepts and whispered Divine secrets into his ear. ’All learned the Qur'an 
verse by verse, as they were revealed. He knew their chronological 
sequence and was himself imbued with their spirit and intrinsic value. 

{{ When ’Ali marched against ’Amr bin ’Abdwudd, the Prophet remarked. 
The faith in its full form has set off against polytheism personified.” 
When ’All killed ’Amr, the Prophet said, “One stroke of ’All’s sword is 
superior to all the prayers and good deeds of my umma (community) ” 60 
The words “La fata UW ’ All la sayf MtfzuHfaqar (There is none as chivalr- 
ous as ’All and there is no sword but ’All’s sword) (Zudfaqar)” uttered in 
the battle of Uhud are Divinely inspired. Besides being the head of Shi’ism 
’All is the supreme leader of the chivalrous warriors, sufis, intellectuals 
and members of the futuwwa (chivalrous) orders. The literary and socio- 
ethical values of his sermons and sayings are far-reaching and scholars from 
the first century of Islam have been constantly drawing upon them Before 
they were compiled by Sharif Razi (406/1015-16) and given the title 
NahjuH-baldgha, they were exceedingly popular and quoted. The eminent 
sufi Junayd Baghdadi (d. 298/910) says, “All is our Shaykh (leader) as 
regards the principles and as regards the endurance of affliction i. e. in 
the theory and practice of sufism.’ ’All was a model for sufis in respect 
to the truths of outward expressions and the subtleties of inward mean- 
ings, the stripping of one’s self of all property either of this world or of 
the next, and consideration of Divine providence.” 61 

Fatima and Her Sons 

Fatima, the only surviving child of the Prophet was born of Khadija 
on 20 Jumada II, five years before the beginning of his mission, i. e. in 
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605 62 When, she was ten years old her mother died. In Mecca she saw the 
suffering and persecution endured by her father. She frequently washed 
her father and his clothes when he returned covered in dust and filth. 6 
Naturally she was upset but the Prophet consoled her. Muhammad’s love 
for Fatima was indescribably deep. Although Khadija’s death was an 
irreparable loss, Muhammad’s principal efforts were directed towards 
alleviating his daughter’s unhappiness. Like her father, Fatima resigned 
herself to the Divine Will and devoted her time to prayers and meditation. 
In her, Muhammad’s expectations of presenting to the world the noblest 
model of womanhood were fully realized. 

When her father moved to Medina she joined him. Before the battle 
of Badr, ’Abdu'r Rahman bin ’Awf and ’Usman, the richest members of 
the community wished to marry her, but they were rejected. Abu Bakr and 
’Umar were told that Fatima’s marriage was in Allah’s hands. It was ’Ali 
who was destined to marry Fatima. 64 In Zu f lhijja 2/June 624 the marriage 
was solemnized with the utmost simplicity. Mahr (the marriage portion) 
which ’Ali agreed to pay and the linen and furniture which the Prophet 
offered were such as could be afforded by the poorest member of the 

community. ... 

In her husband’s home, Fatima cheerfully shared with him the sorrows 
and privation of a labourer’s family. In 3/624-5 their first child, Hasan, was 
born. He was followed by the second son, Husayn, in Sha’ban 4/January 
626. In Jumada I 6/September-October 627, their eldest daughter, 
Zaynab, was born, and then their youngest daughter Umm Kulsum. 
These four children brightened the life of the Prophet. He poured out his 
love on Fatima’s sons and daughters. When Hasan and Husayn could 
crawl they went everywhere with the Prophet ; in the mosques, in assem- 
blies and near the sermon dais. The Prophet publicly held them in his arms, 
hugged them, placed them on his shoulders and crawled on the ground 
so that they could ride on his back. The children saw Gabriel visiting 
the Prophet in their house and their environment was full of Divine Light. 

The Prophet continually acknowledged the importance of Fatima, 
’Ali Hasan and Husayn. Both the Sunni and Shi’i sources recount such 
sayings and stories. For example, the Prophet said, “Fatima is a part of my 
own self. Whoever pleases Fatima pleases me, whoever annoys her annoys 
me.” A hadis addressing Fatima says, “O Fatima! God is annoyed when 
you are annoyed ; He is pleased when you are pleased.” Further, “Fatima 

62 Ibn Sa’d, pp. 11-19; Tabari, Tafsir, Cairo, 1958, VI, pp. 478-72. For Sunni and 
Shi’i sources respectively see E. I. 2 , II, pp. 841-50; Aqa-i Hajj Sayyid Hashim 
Rasuli Mahallati, Zindigani Hazrat-i Fatima Z a h™‘ alayhissalam wa dukhtaran-i an 
hazrat, Tehran, n. d., pp. 2-245. 

- 63 Sahih Bukhari, IV, p. 239. 

64 Riydz al-nazara, II, pp. 180-84; Tdrikh aUkhamis, voi. I, pp. 407-8. 
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is the noblest among the women of the world.” “Fatima is the leader of 
the women of this world and the world hereafter.” “Fatima is the most 
truthful person in the world.” 65 

The names of her two sons, given them by the Prophet, mark a departure 
from those of pre-Islamic Arabia. The Prophet declared that Hasan and 
Husayn were superior to all mankind. On another occasion he stated 
that those who wished to befriend him must befriend Hasan and Husayn. 
The Prophet could never bear them to cry. He frequently repeated that 
Hasan and Husayn were the leaders of the youths in paradise. The 
Prophet was warned of their future martyrdom by Gabriel and he strongly 
condemned their enemies. 66 



The Caliphate 

The Prophet’s death marked the end of Divine Revelation. According 
to a Qur'anic verse, the Prophet made no statements unless the Divine 
Revelation was received. 67 His remarks, concerning the Ahl-i Bayt, 
preserved in Sunni ahadis, are also equivalent to Divine Revelation. After 
his death it was naturally believed that his wishes would' be respected 
although ’Umar had declared, while the Prophet lay dying that the 
God’s Book was enough for them. The Prophet breathed his last in 
’All’s arms. 66 It was ’Ali, helped by ibn-i ’Abbas and Usama bin Zayd 
who washed his body. ’Ali led the death prayers. Usama dug the grave 
in A isha s room. Aws ibn Khuli Ansari entered into the grave and 
’Ali, lifting the august body, lowered it into the grave. 69 

Before the Prophet s death, the Hashimites, Muhajirun and Ansar 
had already divided into two parties. The Ansar were convinced that 
Muhajirun domination would undermine their own future. After 
the Prophet’s death Abu Bakr, ’Umar and Abu ’Ubayda ibn al-Jarrah 
went to the Prophet’s house and sat down with his relations. Suddenly, 
according to ’Umar, someone outside called to him to come out. He 
(’Umar) said that they were preparing for the last rites of the Prophet. 
The voice replied that a new development had occurred and that the 
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Nor doth he speak of (his own) desires. 

It is naught save an inspiration that is inspired. 
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Ansar had assembled in the Saqifa [hall of] Banu Sa’ida.™ He (’Umar) 
should deal with the situation immediately or else the Ansar might take 
a step that would provoke war. ’Umar asked Abu Bakr to accompany him. 

According to Shibli, it was on the basis of the above message that 
they rushed to Saqifa. 71 Fortunately for us, ’Umar and Abu Baler’s 
speeches giving details of the Saqifa deliberation are available and 
provide a first-hand record. When they reached the hall, they saw a 
sick man (Sa’d bin ’Ubada) wrapped in a blanket. They sat down. 
Then an Ansar speaker recounted their services to Islam but Umar 
interrupted him. The speaker, however, ignored ’Umar and concluded 
his speech. ’Umar then attempted to deliver a speech which he had 
thought out. Abu Bakr stopped him and, endorsing the Ansar’s remarks, 
pleaded that only a Quraysh leader would be an acceptable ruler to the 
Arabs as the Quraysh genealogy, blood and country were most superior. 
Abu Bakr suggested that the Quraysh should be the rulers and the Ansar 
should act as their counsellors ( wuzara ‘ ). Abu Bakr then took hold of 
the hands of ’Umar and Abu ’Ubayda bin al-Jarrah and urged the 
audience to accept one of them as the new ruler. According to Balazuri, 
’Abduh- Rahman bin ’Awf said that although the Ansar had recounted 
their merits correctly, they had none among them to equal Abu Bakr, 
’Umar and ’All. Another Ansar leader, offered a compromise suggesting 
that one ruler should be a Quraysh and the other an Ansar. The sugges- 
tions and counter-suggestions excited the audience and blows were 
exchanged between ’Umar and some Ansar leaders. Then ’Umar asked 
Abu Bakr to extend his hand. He paid him homage and the Muhajirun 
followed. 72 Some Ansar leaders protested, asserting that they would 
accept only ’Ali as their leader. 78 They were over-ruled, however. The 
Ansar of the Banu Sa’d tribe preferred to follow the Muhajirun rather 
t han the Khazraj led by Sa’d bin ’Ubada who refused to acknowledge 
Abu Bakr as their ruler. The Hashimites, who could have tilted the 
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balance in favour of ’All, were attending the Prophet’s funeral. When 
All and his supporters learned of the Saqifa decision in favour of Abu 
Bakr, they assembled in Fatima’s house to plan their future course of 
action. Quraysh leaders rather than ’All’s supporters were schismatics 
After obtaining homage at Saqifa, Abu Bakr and ’Umar entered the 

P ;f P " e !.! m0SqUe aUd received oaths of allegiance from the crowd there 
Ah, Abbas, the Barm Hashim and Zubayr bin al-’Awwam, the husband 
of Safiyya bint Abdu'l-Muttalib, left the mosque refusing to follow Abu 

S’, hUUted ° Ut aU thOSC hG COnsidered recalcitrant including 

Ah. The latter was brought to the mosque where he protested strong 
hat they had defeated the Ansar on the ground of their (Muhajirun) 
relationship with the Prophet. On the same basis he could challenge 
them for he had been the Prophet’s deputy during his lifetime and there- 
fore held the same position after his death. ’Umar forced ’Ali to do 
homage but he refused. Abu Bakr was helpless in the face of ’Ali’s pro- 
tests and, for the time being, ’Ali was allowed to go free. The leaders 
who opposed Abu Bakr’s election frequently assembled at Fatima’s 
house. Unable to tolerate, ’Umar, accompanied by his supporters, went to 
Fatimas house and stacking wood around it, ordered them to come out 
or the house would be burnt down. Protesting against ’Umar’s callousness 
Fatima said that her sons were also in there. ’Umar replied that he did' 
not care. 74 The names of the dissenting leaders are not given in the sources 
but besides Sa’d, Abu Bakr’s opponents included many of the Prophet’s 
most distinguished companions. Some of them are as follows 
1. Khalid bin Sa’id 7 *, one of the early converts to Islam; 
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2. Az-Zubayr bin al-’Awwam 74 — the husband of ’Abdu'l-Muttalib’s 
daughter Safiyya; 

3. Khuzayma bin Sabit 77 of the Aws tribe, known as sh-Shahadatayn 
(He whose testimony is equivalent to that of two men) ; 

4. Sahl bin Hunayf 78 of the Aws tribe, a hero of Badr; 

5. Sahl’s brother ’Usman bin Hunayf; 79 

6. Al-Bara’a bin ’Azib of the Khazraj tribes of Ansar; 

7. Ubayy bin Ka’b of the Banu Khazraj tribe; 81 

8. Abu Ayyub Ansari, the Prophet’s host at Medina; 88 

9-12. Abu Zarr 83 , ’Ammar 84 , Miqdad 86 and Salman Farsi , Ali s 
most devoted supporters; 

13. Hazayfa bin al-Yaman 87 , the hero of Uhud and an ardent supporter 

of ’Ali. , , 

The opposition of the leading members of the Prophet s companions 

made the alleged ijma‘ (consensus) on Abu Bakr’s bay’ a void The sanctity 
of Ahl-i Bayt should have deterred ’Umar from acting violently, bhibli, 
the author of al-Faruq, however, justifies ’Umar’s excesses on the groun^ 
that they helped to stabilize Abu Bakr’s rule by crushing the Banu 
Hashim conspiracies and possibly prevented a civil war. According o 
the Shi’i works, political expediency was no excuse to ignore all ahadis 
urging the Muslims to love and respect the Ahl-i Bayt. 

In response to ’Umar’s angry ultimatum, ’Ali calmly replied that 
he had sworn to God that he would neither leave his house nor put his 
mantle on his shoulders until he collected the Qur'an. Fatima then 
came to the door and said that she was deeply upset by these events. She 



<F ' ^'desert' him but according to the Prophet he (’Ali) enjoyed the same relationship 
with him (the Prophet) which Aaron held with Moses As Israelites had 
Moses and Aaron and had started worshipping a calf, the members of his (the 
^phet’s) community would also desert him. The Prophet had advised ’Ah to 
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added, “You Quraysh left the Apostle of God’s dead body with us and 
decided the question of succession without consulting us. You usurped 
our rights.” ’Umar left to discuss the situation with Abu Bakr who then 
sent his servant to ’All. He received the same reply. ’Umar returned to 
’A.li’s house and pushed the door open. It fell on Fatima and she had a 
miscarriage. She began to cry and called on her father’s spirit to help 
her. Many of ’Umar’s supporters could not bear to hear Fatima’s cries 
and left the house. ’Umar took ’All forcibly to Abu Bakr and threatened 
to kill him if he did not pay homage. ’Ali asked if he would kill God’s 
slave and the Prophet’s brother. ’Umar said that ’All was God’s slave 
but not the Prophet’s brother. Abu Bakr, however, refused to order 
’All’s execution. ’Ali was freed. He went to the Prophet’s grave and 
recounted the wrongs done to him. 

Abu Bakr and ’Umar then tried to persuade the Prophet’s uncle, 
Abbas bin Abdu 1-Muttalib, to accept a position in the caliphate which 
would be made hereditary. ’Abbas, however, soon discovered that the 
offer was designed to thrust a wedge among the Hashimites. He there- 
fore refused and fiercely accused them of usurping the Hashimites’ rights. 
He asserted that the Hashimites were the branches of the Prophet’s tree 
while Abu Bakr and ’Umar were only weeds growing nearby. 89 

’Ali and the Hashimites, however, were not prepared to provoke a 
civil war. Abu Sufyan, who was annoyed at Abu Bakr’s rise to the cali- 
phate, called on Abbas. He told ’Abbas that as he was the Prophet’s 
uncle and the senior member of the Quraysh, the tribe would follow his 
lead. They should, therefore, swear allegiance to ’Ali and slaughter 
those opposed to him. ’Abbas and Abu Sufyan went to ’Ali. Abu Sufyan 
offered to pay him homage and promised to make Medina overflow 
with cavalry and infantry to support him. ’Ali replied that Abu Sufyan’s 
suggestions were designed to arouse civil war among the Muslims. As 
he (Abu Sufyan) had always been an enemy of Islam his sympathies and 
help would be useless. 90 Consequently, Abu Sufyan turned to Abu 
Bakr and realised his ambition of re-asserting his leadership. His son, 
Yazid, became governor of Syria and, after his death, his brother 
Mu’awiya, succeeded him. Before ’Umar died he helplessly witnessed 
the Iranian and Byzantine royal ceremonies re-established in Syria 
under Mu’awiya. 91 Imperialism triumphantly entered into Islam. 

Abu Bakr took possession of Fadak, which Fatima claimed had been 

89 Tabari, I/IV, p. 1818; Ya’qubi, II, p. 126; BalSzuri, Ansdb al-ashraf, pp. 585-87- 
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given to her by the Prophet. The Caliph pleaded, he had heard the Prophet 
say, “We, the prophets, do not leave anything to our heirs, neither gold 
nor silver, nor land nor house. Whatever we leave are legal alms.” 
Fatima insisted that as the Prophet’s only daughter she was the heir to 
her father’s estate and that Abu Bakr’s plea was baseless. Abu Bakr 
asked her to produce witnesses. She presented ’All and Umm Ayman 
(the Prophet’s slave girl) to support her statement. Abu Bakr demanded 
independent witnesses. Fatima asserted that the hadis quoted by Abu 
Bakr was heard only by him and none else had heard it. Abu Bakr 
ignored the fact that Fatima, ’All, Hasan and Husayn had been cleansed 
of all evils by God and were the most truthful persons on earth. Even 
Khuzayma bin Sabit’s testimony was deemed equivalent to that of two 
men let alone ’All’s testimony. ’Umar took Abu Bakr’s side m the dis- 
pute' and Fadak was not restored to Fatima. Nevertheless, Abu Bakr 
tried to appease Fatima but she rejected his overtures. Abu Bakr un- 
easily recalled the Prophet’s hadis prophesying Divine retribution on 

those who annoyed her. 

On 3 Ramazan 1 1 /22 November 632 Fatima died. She never forgot her 
father for a second and her eyes were always full of tears. According to 
her will she was buried during the night at Baqfi. Abu Bakr and ’Umar 
were not informed and her resentment against their injustice remained 
firm until her last breath. 92 

By that time the wars questioning the payment of zakat had started. 
A false prophet, Musaylama, had also appeared. There was no time 
for Abu Bakr to press ’All to take the oath of allegiance. Some of ’All’s 
supporters yielded to ’Umar’s fury and gave up active opposition. Sunni 
sources claim that after Fatima’s death ’All swore allegiance but the Shi’i 
authorities disagree. In fact Abu Bakr reconciled himself to ’All’s in- 
difference to political matters. A famous Indian sufi, Khwaja Banda 
Nawaz Gisu Daraz (b. 4 Rajab 721/30 July 1321 in Delhi, d. 16 Zu'lqa’da 
825/1 November 1422 at Gulbarga in the Deccan) says, “During the 
caliphate of Abu Bakr, Musaylama the liar revolted. He declared him- 
self a prophet and invented new religious rules {short- a). He abolished 
the obligatory payment of zakat. A large number of Arab tribes apos- 
tatized and joined him. Abu Bakr consulted the Prophet’s companions. 
They said that during the Prophet’s lifetime Divine assistance was their 
strength. His death had deprived them of Allah’s help. They had 
no strength by themselves. People chose their own faith. Whatever 
they had received from the Prophet was slipping out of their hands. Abu 
Bakr retorted that as long as he was alive he would fight and, if necessary, 
lay down his life for the faith. He began to saddle his horse. It flew into 

92 Isti’db, II, pp- 770-73; Ya’qubi, II, p. 127, see also foot-note 62 above. 
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the air and jumped with its legs way above the ground. The companions 
who witnessed this considered it Abu Bakr’s miracle. ’All was informed 
of the incident. He said, ‘Yes, the Prophet’s caliph issued a fine order’ ” 
Khwaja Banda Nawaz claims that it was on that day that ’All addressed 
Abu Bakr as the caliph. “This is the only evidence that ’All made bay’ a 
with Abu Bakr.” 93 The anecdote also suggests ’All never swore formal 
allegiance to Abu Bakr and that the latter, in his turn, was satisfied with 
, Alis P ea ceful, scholarly life-style. ’AJi’s self sacrifice averted the crisis. 
’Umar was the caliph’s right-hand man. 

Abu Bakr died in Jumada 13/July 634. Shibli says that Abu Bakr 
believed that only ’Umar was capable of becoming the next caliph 
Nevertheless he consulted ’Abdu'r Rahman bin ’Awf of the Banu Zahra‘ 
tribe,, an inveterate enemy of the Hashimites, and ’Usman’s brother-in- 
law. Abdu r Rahman admitted ’Umar’s competence but found the 
harshness of his nature as an obstacle to his succession. Abu Bakr replied 
that ’Umar acted violently to balance his (Abu Bakr’s) own mildness 
The responsibility of the caliphate would calm him down. He then 
asked ’Usman’s opinion. ’Usman replied that ’Umar was the best man 
and his intrinsic nature was better than his external behaviour. When 
the people learned of Abu Bakr’s wishes, Talha called on him and said 
that if, during his reign ’Umar had been so oppressive, God only knew 
how he would behave when he was appointed caliph himself. Talha 
continued that Abu Bakr would have to justify his choice to God. The 
caliph replied that he had chosen the best man in the community to 
lead it. He then called ’Usman and began to dictate his testament 
regarding the succession. Before it was completed he lost consciousness. 
On behalf of Abu Bakr, ’Usman added: “I (Abu Bakr) appoint ’Umar 
as caliph.” When Abu Bakr recovered, he asked ’Usman to read his will. 
As ’Usman read the sentence added by him, Abu Bakr spontaneously 
cried out “Allah is great” and blessed ’Usman. He then ordered his 
slave to read out the testament to the crowd. Next he himself climbed 
on to the roof of his house and declared that he had not appointed any 
of his relatives as caliph but had nominated ’Umar. He ordered the 
crowd to endorse his decision. All agreed. He then summoned ’Umar 
and gave him some useful advice. 94 

Shibli concludes his summary rather hurriedly. Ibn Sa’d, Tabari 
ibn Qutayba and ibn al-Asir, who are Shibli’s principal sources, add 
some interesting information. In short Abu Bakr gave the testament to 
Umar and asked him to show it to the people, and urge them to obey 
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him (’Umar). Someone questioned ’Umar as to its contents. ’Umar 
replied he was ignorant of them. The man said that, although ’Umar 
might not know the contents, by God he himself knew them. Earlier 
’Umar had made Abu Bakr caliph and now it was Abu Bakr’s turn to 
make ’Umar caliph. Tabari, quoting the chain of narrators, says that 
•the original narrator reported that he saw ’Umar sitting in the midst 
of a crowd with a whip in his hand. He was telling people to listen and 
obey the orders of the Prophet’s caliph. ’Umar added that the Prophet’s 
caliph believed that he (’Umar) had always given the people good 
counsel. 96 An analysis of the sources indicates that considerable pressure 
was used to make the elite agree to ’Umar’s succession. Abu Bakr did 
not consider it advisable to consult ’All or the Hashimites. 

’Umaf’s caliphate saw the conquest of Syria, Egypt, Iraq, Libya, 
Iran and Makran in Baluchistan. The new administrative and religious 
rules and regulations were largely based on ’Umar’s personal judge- 
ment and on Sasanian model. ’Ali remained aloof from ’Umar’s poli- 
tical and administrative policies. He did not hesitate, however, to 
express his candid opinion on any rabid violations of the shari’ a either 
by ’Umar or his advisers. ’Umar paid tribute to ’All saying, “Had 
’All not been there, ’Umar would have been destroyed.” Martial and 
worldly triumphs of ’Umar’s lieutenants, however, made ’Umar confident 
enough to pass adverse judgements on ’Ali and the Banu Hashim. 
These are reproduced in all earlier sources. We reproduce two dialogues 
from al-Faruq by Shibli who claims that ’Umar’s statements revealed the 
secrets of his heart : - 

’Umar: O ’Abdu £ llah ibn ’Abbas! Why did ’Ali not join us ? 

’Abdullah ibn ’Abbas: I don’t know. 

’Umar: Your father is the Prophet’s uncle and you are the Prophet’s 
cousin. Why did then your tribe (the Quraysh) not support you? 
’Abdullah ibn ’Abbas: I don’t know. 

’Umar: But I know. Your tribe did not wish you to rule. 

’Abdullah ibn ’Abbas : Why ? 

’Umar: They did not wish that both the prophethood and caliphate 
should belong to one family. Perhaps you may say that Abu Bakr 
deprived you of the caliphate. By God! This is not true. Abu Bakr 
acted for the best. Had he wished to give you the caliphate, it 
would not have profited you. 

Shibli goes on to say that the second dialogue was more detailed. Some 
points had already been covered in the first but some new ones emerged 
as for example in the following :— 

’Umar: O ’Abdu‘llah ibn ’Abbas! I have heard many reports against 
95 Tabari, I/IV, pp. 2136-47 ; Ibn Qutayba, pp. 25-26. 
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you but I have not verified them for they would lower your respect 
in my eyes. 

Abdullah ibn 3 Abbas: What are these reports? 

Umar: I have heard that you say that people usurped the caliphate 
from you unjustly and out of envy. 

Abdu Hah ibn ’Abbas: I don’t wish to comment on injustice for it is not 
a secret. What is surprising about envy? Iblis was envious of Adam 

and we all are Adam’s progeny. No wonder that we are victims of 
envy. 

T?™*? the BanQ Hashim’s heart will never expel old animosity. 
Abdullah ibn ’Abbas: Please don’t make such comments. The Prophet 
was also a Hashimite! 

’Umar: Stop this conversation. 

’Abdu c llah ibn ’Abbas: Very well. 96 

, , T ™° ° th ; er conver sations have been recorded by ibn Abi'l-Hadid in 
his {shark Nahju'l-balagha :— 

Umar: O ’Abdu'llah ibn ’Abbas! Where are you coming from? 

Ibn ’Abbas : From the mosque. 

’Umar: How is your uncle’s son? 

(Ibn ’Abbas thought that ’Umar wished to know about ’Abdu'llah ibn 
Ja iar.) 

Ibn ’Abbas: He is with his friends. 

’Umar; I am not concerned with him. I mean the leader of you, the 
Ahl al-Bayt! 

Ibn Abbas: He is watering the palm groves of such and such person 
and reciting the Qur'an. 

’Umar: ’Abdu'llah! Tell me the truth. If you lie you will have to 

slaughter she-camels in atonement. Does ’Ali still think of the 
caliphate? 

Ibn Abbas: Yes A certainly! 

’Umar: Does ’Ali believe that the Prophet made a mss (an explicit 
nomination) for the caliphate in his favour? 

Ibn ’Abbas: Yes certainly. My father has also confirmed this point to me. 
^■Vndoubtedly, the Prophet used to make such gestures towards 
All, but no conclusive and final verdict can be given on their basis. 
Many a time the Prophet departed partially from the truth in so 
ar as Ali was concerned. He used to make gross exaggerations in 
All s favour. It is a fact that before his death the Prophet wished 
to nominate ’Ali explicitly as his successor but I stopped him. Mv 
sole objective was the interest of Islam. By God ! The Quraysh would 
never agree to the caliphate of ’Ali. Should people make him a 

96 al-Faruq, pp. 199-101 based 
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caliph, the whole of Arabia would rebel. The Prophet found out 
that I had read his mind and he stopped. 97 
This conversation was held early in ’Umar s caliphate. 

The following discussion occurred during ’Umar’s journey to Syria 

in 16/637:— 

’Umar: I wish to make a complaint to you about your uncles son. i 
asked him to accompany me but he refused. He usually acts in a 
hostile manner towards me. What is the reason? 

Ibn ’Abbas: That is correct. He (’All) believes that the Prophet appoin- 
ted him caliph. . 

’Umar: O Ibn ’Abbas! It is correct that the Prophet wished to make 
’All the caliph. The Prophet’s wishes are, however, immaterial. 
The final decision rests with God. The Prophet wished ’Ali should 
become the caliph, but God wished otherwise. God’s wish pre- 
vailed and the Prophet’s remained unrealised. The Prophet ear- 
nestly wished that his uncle (Abi Talib) should become a Muslim, 
but, as God did not wish it, he did not accept Islam. , Before his 
death, the Prophet wished to write a will appointing ’All as the 
caliph but, for fear of civil war among the Muslims, I prevented 
him. The Prophet read my mind and sulked. This enabled destiny 
to play its part. 98 

A similar conversation between ’Umar and ’Abdu‘llah ibn-i Abbas 
is reproduced in the Shark Nahju‘l-balagha. It took place in a street m 

Medina. . , , 

’Umar: O Ibn ’Abbas! I think that the son of your uncle was treated 

unjustly l , . i - . A 

Ibn ’Abbas: O Commander of the Faithful! It seems advisable that you 

return to him what was unjustly usurped from him. 

’Umar left ibn ’Abbas and walked repeating some verses. Then he 
stopped. When ibn ’Abbas overtook him, ’Umar said: 

I think your tribe prevented your master (’Ali) from rising to the 

caliphate because of his youth. • 

Ibn ’Abbas, considering ’Umar’s present statement more objectionable 

than previous remarks, said: 

‘By God! When God and His Prophet superseded your master 
(Abu Bakr) and ordered ’Ali to take the Bar* at chapter from him 
and deliver its message to the people of Mecca, they did not con- 
sider him too young.’ 

’Umar turned in a different direction and left. 99 
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On 26 Zu'lhijja 23/3 November 644, ’Umar was fatally wounded by 
a Zoroastrian convert, Firuz called Abu Lulu, and died three days later. 
’Umar believed that Abu ’Ubayda ibn Jarrah was the most competent 
person to succeed him. He had accompanied Abu Bakr and ’Umar 
to Saqifa. There is no doubt that the order of succession after the Pro- 
phet s death was clear in Umar’s mind. Abu ’Ubayda had, unfortunately 
for Umar, died in the meantime. The next most suitable person in 
’Umar’s eyes was Abu Huzayfa’s slave, Salim, but he had also died. 
’Umar decided to support ’Usman but ’AbduT-Rahman bin ’Awf, Sa’d 
bin Abi Waqqas, Talha and Zubayr were also keen competitors in the 
caliphate race. ’Umar also did not wish to blatantly ignore ’Ali who had 
never failed to assert his just claim. ’Umar admitted ’All’s superiority and 
was convinced of ’All’s competence to lead the Umma on the right path, 100 
but he did not wish to appoint him his successor. He, however, hesitated 
to nominate any particular one of them as his successor to avert civil war 
among the Quraysh. He was critical of all the candidates. According to 
him Sa’d was harsh and instinctively malevolent. ’Abdu f r-Rahman was 
a Pharoah (tyrant) of the Islamic community. Zubayr was a believer 
while in a pleasant mood, but was an infidel when in the grip of passion. 
Talha was arrogant and haughty. If he were appointed khalifa he would 
hand over the ring of government to his wife, while ’Usman was an ardent 
supporter of his own tribe. ’Umar said to ’All, “Nothing prevented me 
from appointing you the caliph except that you want it so much. If you were 
appointed ruler you would adhere to the truth and the straight path.” 101 
Earlier, in a conversation with ibn ’Abbas, ’Umar admitted that ’All 
deserved to be caliph because he was at the top of the list of early converts 
to Islam and was the Prophet’s near relation and his son-in-law. He was 
also very learned but ’Umar claimed that ’All had a humorous streak in 
his character. 102 In fact ’All wished to gain the caliphate but not for his 
own power and glory. He wanted to establish the true vicegerency of the 
prophethood and to revive the Prophet’s ethical mission of restoring the 
rule of truth and justice. This goal was a disqualification for caliphate 
only in the eyes of ’Umar and his supporters. Undoubtedly, ’All was not 
harsh. Like the Prophet himself, ’Ali had a pleasant personality. 103 
The depth of his learning enabled him to make witty repartees which 
embarrassed the powerful. The harassment, persecution and treachery 
of his enemies did not upset him. He never lost his trust in God and an 
innocent smile played on his lips even in the face of the most outrageous 
intrigues against him. 
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’Umar appointed a committee consisting of the same six people whom 
he had considered as his successors but dismissed as unsuitable for one 
reason or another. They were ’Usman, Zubayr, Sa d, Abduhr-Rahman 
bin ’Awf, Talha and ’All. He introduced a knavish system of election. 
Should five members agree, the dissenting sixth should be killed. Should 
four agree then the other two dissenters should be killed. If the votes were 
equally divided, his own son, ’Abdu’llah should be appointed arbitrator. 
Should there still be disagreement, the power of veto should be given to 
’Abdu c r-Rahman bin ’Awf. Those who opposed his decision should be 
killed. When ’Ali left the meeting he said to Banu Hashim that if he con- 
tinued to obey the men in power, they would never allow a Hashimite 
to become caliph. When ibn ’Abbas met ’Ali, the latter predicted that 
the Hashimite would again be deprived of the caliphate. He explained 
that ’U sma n had been made his competitor. The caliph would be appointed 
by the majority decision. If the votes were divided equally, the verdict 
would favour the one whom ’AbduY-Rahman supported. Of the com- 
mittee members, Sa’d would not oppose his uncle’s son, ’AbduY-Rahman, 
while ’AbduY-Rahman and ’Usman were bound by matrimonial ties. 
Consequently either ’Usman would make ’AbduY-Rahman caliph or vice 
versa. Even if two members supported him he would not win. Possibly 
only one member of the committee would favour him. 

Subsequently ’AbduY-Rahman surrendered his candidature to facilitate 
’Usman’s election. ’Usman welcomed ’AbduY-Rahman’s offer and said 
that he had heard the Prophet say “he who arbitrates on earth also 
arbitrates in heaven”. The others agreed but ’Ali kept quiet. ’AbduY- 
Rahman urged him to express his opinion. ’Ali said that he would also 
agree on the condition that ’AbduY-Rahman adhered to the truth, was 
not moved by self-interest and kept family considerations at bay. Then 
’AbduY-Rahman consulted the dignitaries from Medina and they also 
voted in favour of ’Usman. Obviously ’Usman’s supporters were consulted 
and ’Ali’s friends were ignored. ’AbduY-Rahman then asked Zubayr for 
his opinion. He voted in ’Ali’s favour. Sa’d said that if ’AbduY-Rahman 
wished to become caliph he would support him but he would prefer ’Ali. 
’AbduY-Rahman retorted that he had already withdrawn his name and 
accused Sa’d of growing feeble-minded. ’AbduY-Rahman then consulted 
’Ali giving the impression that he favoured him. Lastly ’Usman was 
summoned and ’AbduY-Rahman discussed the succession problem with 
him for almost a whole night. When ’Ammar bin Yasir addressed the 
people, he, however, protested that they had gained respect and power 
because of the Prophet. He questioned why then they deprived the 
Prophet’s family of the caliphate. Alarmed, Sa’d urged ’AbduY-Rahman 
to finish his selection quickly or else civil war would break out. ’Amr bin 
’As, a brilliant strategist, had already suggested apian to ’AbduY-Rahman 
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to make ’Usman the caliph. Following his suggestion, ’AbduY-Rahman 
summoned ’All and said, “Do you pledge that you would rule on the basis 
of the book of God, on the sunna of the Prophet and on the tradition of 
Abu Bakr and ’Umar?” ’All refused to accept the third condition and 
stated that, although he would adhere to the Qur'an and sunna, he would 
act on the basis of his own individual judgement. ’Usman, when asked, 
accepted all three conditions. ’AbduY-Rahman took the oath of allegiance 
to ’Usman. Disagreeing with the decision, ’All claimed that ’AbduY- 
Rahman had wrongfully given the caliphate to an unworthy candidate. 

This was not the first time that the caliphate had been taken away from 
’All. Consequently the best course open to him and his followers, was to 
resign themselves to the will of God. Accusing ’AbduY-Rahman of 
favouritism, Ali said that the caliphate had been awarded to ’Usman by 
Abdu r-Rahman in the hope that it would be returned to him (’AbduY- 
Rahman would in fact be the virtual ruler). Miqdad said: “O ’AbduY- 
Rahman! By God you have forsaken one who would have ruled on the 
basis of truth and justice. After the Prophet’s death only his Ahl al-Bayt 
have been subjected to such injustice. Woe to the Quraysh that they have 
forsaken one who was most learned and just.” ’AbduY-Rahman then 
threatened Miqdad with the consequences flowing from his frank expres- 
sion. Some asked Miqdad what he meant by the Ahl al-Bayt. Miqdad 
replied, “I mean Banu ’Abdu‘l-Muttalib. I mean ’Ali.” ’Ali remarked, 
“Others look up to the Quraysh but they look at their own homes (worldly 
benefits) . They believe that if the Banu Hashim came to power, the govern- 
ment would never pass out of that family. If someone from the Quraysh 
was made ruler, the government would rotate among their members (the 

Quraysh). Subsequently, ’Ali returned to his religious and intellectual 
pursuits. 104 

The first six years of ’Usman’s rule were peaceful but gradually^ his 
distribution of wealth and high positions among his kinsmen shocked 
his supporters. ’Usman’s new governors, who were his relations and 
tribesmen, belonged to the Tulaqa '— the Meccan families which had em- 
braced Islam only after the conquest of Mecca. These included Walid 
bin Uqaba bin Abi Mu’ayt, the son of ’Usman’s mother (by a previous 
marriage). Earlier he had been appointed by the Prophet to collect zakat 
from the Bani al-Muztaliq tribe but was too frightened to perform his 
duties and returned to Medina without having called on them. He 
reported instead that the Bani al-Muztaliq had refused to pay zakat and 
were about to kill him. The Prophet was infuriated and wished to send 
an expedition against them. The tribal leaders were informed of Walid’s 
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charges against them and they approached the Prophet in Medina. They 
told him that in fact they had been waiting for the tax collector to pay to 
him their dues, but none had arrived. 105 The following Qur’anic verse was 
revealed to the Prophet urging him to take care : 

“O ye who believe! If an evil-liver bring you tidings, verify it, lest ye 
smite some folk in ignorance and afterwards repent of what ye did. 

Abu Bakr and ’Umar offered Walid only minor positions. ’Umar 
appointed him tax collector for the Ban! Taghlab in Iraq. In 25/645-46 
‘Usman promoted him from that petty position to the governorship of Kufa. 
There it was discovered that he was a drunkard. Once he performed four 
raka’ts of morning prayers instead of two and then asked : “Should I offer 
more raka'ts ?” 107 

’Abdu'llah bin Sa’d bin Abi Sarah (’Usman’s foster-brother), was an 
apostate but ’Usman appointed him governor of Egypt in place of ’Amr 
bin ’As. ’Umar had made Mu’awiya, governor of Syria, but ’Usman 
promoted him to the governorship of all the four Syrian provinces. During 
’Usman’s reign, Mu’awiya consolidated his position as a semi-indepen- 
dent ruler and became a real threat to ’Usman’s successor. ’Usman also 
replaced Abu Musa Ash’ari, governor of Basra, with his maternal uncle, 

’Abdullah bin ’Amir. , , , „ 

Marwan bin Hakam was seven or eight years old when Mecca was 
conquered. Marwan’s father, Hakam bin Abi‘l-’As, was ’Usman’s uncle. 
Subsequently he moved to Medina with his son. He frequently eaves- 
dropped on the consultations between the Prophet and his companions 
and used to mimic the Prophet’s movements. When the Prophet observed 
these imitations, he expelled him from Medina. Hakam went to Ta if. 
Abu Bakr and ’Umar refused to allow Hakam to return. By contras 
’Usman recalled both father and son on the plea that he had obtained the 
Prophet’s previous permission. ’Usman then appointed Marwan his 
secretary, which made him the supreme controller of the central adminis- 
tration. It is believed that he often issued orders without consulting 
’Usman. 108 Sa’d bin Abi Waqqas prophesied that ’Usman and his suppor- 
ters would transform the caliphate into an hereditary kingship. 

The early rebellions against ’Usman were crushed easily but gradually 
they escalated. In Kufa, Walid had insulted ’Abdu’llah bin Mas’ud, who 
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had heard the Qur'an from the Prophet personally and had courage- 
ously disseminated it in Mecca. His successor, Sa’id bin al-’As, who 
was also a close relative of ’Usman, was unacceptable to the religious 
elite of Kufa. The leaders of the Qurra (Qur'an readers), such as Malik 
bin Haris al-Ashtar an-Nakha’i, Sulayman bin Surad al-Khuza'i, Hujr bin 
Adi al-Kindi, and Shuryah bin ’Awf al-’Absi, were fiercely opposed to 
’Usman. 109 ’Ammar bin Yasir was severely beaten for his condemnation of 
Ibn Abi Sarh. 110 Subsequently ’Usman expelled Abu Zarr to Syria for his 
fierce condemnation of the caliph’s nepotism and prodigality. Abu Zarr’s 
fearless criticisms of Mu’awiya and ’Usman alarmed the governor there. 
He urged ’Usman to recall Abu Zarr from Syria. Abu Zarr was tied to a 
wooden camel saddle so tightly that he reached Medina half-dead. In 
Medina Abu Zarr attacked ’Usman even more resolutely. Consequently 
the caliph exiled him to the Rabaza desert. 111 ' The continued warnings 
from ’All, Talha and Zubayr did not change ’Usman. Finally about two 
thousand leaders from Egypt, Kufa and Basra, who were dissatisfied with 
the administration of ‘Usman’s governors, joined hands. They reached 
Medina, besieged ’Usman’s house and forced him to abdicate. They 
occupied all the highways. In the interest of peace ’Ali tried to mediate 
between the rebellious leaders and ’Usman but was unsuccessful. The siege 
lasted for forty days. No reinforcements arrived either from Mu’awiya 
or the other pro-’Usman governors. ’All believed that ’Usman’s violation 
of the Prophet’s traditions and nepotism had disqualified him from ruling. 
Nevertheless, he remained neutral, but he sent his sons, Hasan and Husayn 
and his slave, Qanbar, to make sure that the innocent children and women 
in the house were supplied with water and were not molested. In 35/655 
’Usman was killed by the mob. 112 ’ 

Earlier, ’All had pressed for his right to become the Prophet’s vicegerent 
but, in the present circumstances, he strongly rejected the popular demand 
that he accept the caliphate. He wished to remain neutral but, according 
to him, the people collected around him “like thirsty camels on their water- 
ing day , m and it appeared that he would be stampeded into acceptance 
or killed. Finally he reluctantly agreed to become the caliph but stipulated 
that he would rule on the basis of the Qur'an, the sunna of the Prophet and 
according to theneeds of equity and justice. Talha and Zubayr, who had not 
raised even their little finger to help ’Usman, were appalled at this turn of 
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events, but they also paid homage to ’Ali. Marwan, however, fled to Syria 
with ’Usman’s blood stained shirt and the severed fingers of his widow, 
Na’ila, in order to arouse public resentment against ’Ali. 

‘All’s khilafa was markedly different from that of his predecessors. Abu 
Bakr was sponsored by ’Umar in Saqifa and approved by a small number 
of the Quraysh and Ansars. ’Umar was nominated by Abu Bakr. ’Usman 
was sponsored by ’Abdu'r-Rahmanbin ’Awf, who exceeded the committee’s 
terms of appointment. It was only ’All who was spontaneously urged by 
people of Medina to accept the caliphate. In the pledge given by him, 
he reiterated once more that he was determined to restore the Prophet s 
ideals of equity and justice in his administration. He said once to ibn-i 
’Abbas that, should he fail to restore truth and justice and eradicate opp- 
ression and impiety, the caliphate would be meaningless to him (to him 
the valueof the caliphate was lower than the cost of the pair of old shoes he 
was himself mending). He declared that he had fought and defeated the 
Quraysh when they were infidels and he would again fight against t eir 
tvranny, injustice and sacrilege. He concluded his khutba shiqshiqiyya (a 
spontaneous speech— like the call of a camel) with the following words: 



“I swear by the Creator of this Universe that had they not sworn 
unconditional allegiance to me; had they not manifested unbounded 
thankfulness for my acceptance of the caliphate; had not the presence 
of helpers and supporters made it incumbent upon me to defend the 
faith - and had God the Almighty not taken a promise from the learned 
doctors of religion (’ ulama' ) to put a check upon the luxurious 
and vicious lives of oppressors and tyrants as well as to try to reduce 
the pangs of poverty and starvation of the oppressed and down- 
trodden and had He not made it incumbent upon them to secure back 
the usurped rights of the weak from the mighty and powerful, I would 
now have left the rulership of this state and would have allowed it to 
sink into anarchy and chaos as I did during the early days.” 114 



The movement against ’Ali was spear-headed by Mu’awiya, the for- 
midable governor of Syria. The latter wrote to Zubayr that he had already 
received oaths of allegiance in his name and arranged that, after his death, 
Talha would succeed him as the caliph. The whole of Syria was at their 
disposal and they should overthrow ’Ali. Both Zubayr and Talha were 
delighted. Earlier Zubayr had supported ’All but his ambitious son, Abdu - 
llah; succeeded in alienating him from the new_caliph. Before long Zubayr 
and Talha rebelled. The Prophet’s widow, ’Ahsha, became their leader. 
She had never forgiven ’Ali for consoling the Prophet when in 5/627 a 
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vicious rumour was circulated about her. The rebels’ battle-cry was 
‘‘Revenge for the blood of ’Usman” although all three leaders had fomented 
dissatisfaction against ’Usman during his lifetime. Talha had sent his son 
Muhammad to Egypt even before ’All’s supporters, Muhammad bin Abi 
Baler and Muhammad bin Abi Huzayfa went there.* 16 ’A'isha had referred 
to ’Usman as Ha’ sal (having a long beard) and had urged people to revolt 
against him. 116 

Ali promptly announced that the names of the assassins should be 
reported so that they could be executed. He started enquiries but the only 
witness to the assassination was ’Usman’s widow, Na’ila, who deposed 
that ’Usman had been killed by two people whose names she did not know. 
She could, however, identify them and affirmed Muhammad bin Abi 
Baler’s innocence. 117 It was impossible to execute all the people who had 
besieged ’Usman’s house. ’Ali’s sermons show that he condemned the 
assassination as a reversion to the days of pre-Islamic Arabia. 

Abu 1-Ala Mawdudi, a modern Sunni scholar, says that, with due res- 
pect to ’Ahsha, Talha, Zubayr and Mu’awiya, one could not help saying 
that legally their position was untenable. It was only during pre-Islamic 
days that tribes started wars of vengeance. Only ’Usman’s relatives, who 
were alive at the time, had the right to demand reparation. If the ruler 
delayed arresting the criminals, then justice could be demanded by 
anyone. No law or shari’a permitted the people to declare the govern- 
ment illegal because of its failure to redress grievances. If ’Ali’s enemies 
did npt consider him the legally elected caliph, their demand for vengeance 
against 5 Ali was meaningless. 

Criticizing A isha, Talha and Zubayr, who recruited an army and 
marched from Mecca to Basra crying for vengeance for ’Usman’s blood, 
Mawdudi remarks that this act was illegal as they should have gone to 
Medina where ’Ali, the criminals and ‘Usman’s heir lived. The war they 
provoked led to the slaughter of 10,000 people for the blood of one. 

Even more illegal was the position of Mu’awiya who rebelled against 
the central government when he took revenge for ’Usman’s blood. He did 
not make this claim in his private capacity but in his official position as 
the governor of Syria. He misused the resources of his government in that 
cause. He was not satisfied with demanding that ’All prosecute and punish 
the assassins but urged that they be handed over to him so that he himself 
might execute them. Mawlana Mawdudi goes on to say that Mu’awiya’s 
relationship with Usman was a private matter, the governorship was not 
involved. He had no right to claim vengeance as a governor against the 
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caliph to whom allegiance had been given by all the provinces except 
those governed by himself. Rebellion against the central government by 
a provincial army meant the revival of pre-Islamic tribal laws. Mawdudi 
then quotes Qazi Abu Bakr ibn al-’Arabi’s remarks in his Ahkam al-Qur an 

to support this analysis. 118 . 

When ’A'isha’s army reached the Haw’ab spring, on its way to Basra, 
the dogs there began to bark spontaneously. ’A'isha was alarmed, for the 
Prophet had warned his wives, “I find one of you insuch a state that the 
dogs at Haw’ab will bark at you. O! Hamayra (’A'isha) save yourself. 
Don’t be that one.” ’ A‘isha wished to return home but the army relused. 
Then Marwan bin Hakam and other leaders produced some eighty 
villagers who declared that the spring was not called Haw’ab and^Ahsha 
was reassured. Subsequently, in Jumada II 35/December 655, ‘Ahsha’s 
forces fought ’Ali near Basra. Since the battle raged around the A isha s 
camel, it is known as the Battle of the Camel (Jamal). Talha and Zubayr 
were killed, ’A‘isha was respectfully escorted to Medina by her own brother 
Muhammad. At her request, her commander, ’Abdu'llah bin Zubayr, 
was released. Hasan and Husayn interceded for the Ahl al-Bayt’s arch- 
enemy Marwan bin Hakam, and he too was freed. Ultimately, all the 

prisoners were granted an amnesty. 119 

’Ali encamped in Kufa, in order to crush Mu’awiya’s rebellion. One 
of ’Umar’s early governors there, ’Ammar bin Yasir, and his deputy, 
’Abdu'llah bin Mas’ud, had engendered an egalitarian spirit and a respect 
for the Ahl al-Bayt among the Yemenites. 120 They comprised North Arabian 
settlers and Iranian migrants, displaced from their land as the result of its 
conquest in 21/642. ’Ali had recruited the major portion of his army 
who fought at Jamal from Kufa. After his return to Kufa, ’Ali suppres- 
sed the tribal rivalries aroused in ’Usman’s days, gave the non- Arab mawah 
or conquered people equality with the Arab tribal leaders and inculcated 
egalitarianism in the town. 121 He also consolidated his control over Hijaz, 
Iraq and Egypt, dismissed the corrupt and oppressive Umayyad governors 
and subdued the border provinces. Mu’awiya also attacked these tern- 
tories, urging ’Ali to hand over ’Usman s assassins. 

Malik bin al-Haris al-Ashtar an-Nakha’i, Hujr bin ’Adi al-Kindi 
and other supporters of ’Ali urged him to invade Syria and crush 
Mu’awiya before he grew too strong. 122 ’Ali, however, refused to provoke 
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war and wrote to Mu’awiya asking him to refrain from bloodshed. 
Nevertheless Mu awiya massed his army at the borders of Iraq, forcing 
AI i to defend. Early in Safar 37/July 657, the two armies met at Siffin 
on the Euphrates in Iraq. ’Ali warned his soldiers neither to start the 
war first, nor kill those who fled, nor mutilate any corpses. No women 
should be attacked. On 9 Safar 37/27 July 657, ’Ammar bin Yasir was 
killed by Mu awiya s army. The Prophet had already foretold that 
Ammar would be killed by a rebel group. ’All’s army consisted of the 
Prophet s eminent companions, of whom seventy had fought for him at 
Bad£ seven hundred had renewed their bay’ a (allegiance) at the time of 
e Hudaybiyya treaty and four hundred were other Ansar and Muhaiirun 
They knew this prophecy and its fulfilment convinced them of the truth 
of their cause. Some leaders in Mu’awiya’s army had also heard of it 
and they brought it to their master’s attention. 1 ** Mu’awiya replied 
that, in fact the party that had brought ’Ammar in front of their spears 
was responsible for his death. When ’All was informed of Mu’awiya’s 
interpretation he said that this argument meant that the Prophet, who 

muMer^ 2 ^ Wkh ^ army int ° Uhud ’ was his uncle’s 

Next day a hotly contested battle took place. When jMu’awiya’s 
army was on the verge of defeat, he made a feint of raising the Qur'an 
on his soldiers spears and demanding arbitration on its basis. A number 

ff i n i aI lead6rS m Ah J f my who had no stake in the war pressurized 
A i into agreement. Mu awiya obtained a respite. The pressure of 

t Iu . k ^ a ™ SUp P°f erS left ’ Ali no choice but to appoint a simple- 

’Amr1h U ^ USa ^ aS hlS re P resentative - Mu’awiya’s nominee, 

Amr ibn As, was a past-master in fraud and deception. He managed 

to have ’Ah deposed through Abu Musa’s fumblings and nominated 
Mu awiya as caliph. 125 Then a section of ’All’s followers left him declar- 
ing no decision save God’s’’ and claimed that this appointment by a 
human tribuna! was a sin against Him. They were known as toe 
Rhawanj (deserters, singular Khariji). They identified sin with infidelity 
and declared that all sinners deserved death, (a punishment reserved for 
apostates). According to them, ’All, ’Usman, Mu’awiya and all the 
participants in the wars of Jamal and Siffin had committed deadly sins 
All wished to give priority to the war against Mu’awiya but the tribal 
leaders m his army forced him to annihilate the Khawdrij, who had 
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assembled in Nahrawan in Iraq. In Safar 38/July 658. ’All defeated them 
but the tribal leaders again refused to march against Mu’awiya. 

’All returned to Kufa and made Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr governor 
of Egypt. Mu’awiya and ’Amr bin ’As forced the new^ governor into 
war. He requested reinforcement from ’All. ’All sent Malik ibn Ashtar 
but, before he could reach Egypt, Mu’awiya’s agents poisoned him. 
Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr was defeated and killed by Mu’awiya. His 
dead body was burned to ashes. Mu’awiya’s guerrillas penetrated into 
Basra, Ray, Mosul and Hijaz. Before ’All could finally crush them he 
was stabbed, while in the Kafa mosque, by a Kharijite assassin, ’Abdu r- 
Rahman ibn Muljam al-Muradi, on the morning of 19 Ramazan 40/26 
January 661. He died two days later. Before his death he told Hasan 
and Husayn that the law of retaliation should be applied only to his 
assassin. No one else should be persecuted. Further, the assassin should 
be executed only after his (’All’s) death and his life should be ended 
by only one stroke of the sword. He should not be tortured. Neither 
should his body be dismembered, for he had heard the Prophet say, 
“Don’t cut off the hands and feet of anybody, be it a biting dog”. 126 

’Ali bequeathed the mama (leadership), he had obtained from the 
Prophet through Divine injunction (mss), to Hasan. The people of Kufa, 
including the Muhajirun and the Ansar, took an oath of allegiance 
to Hasan. Nevertheless, Mu’awiya marched in full strength towards 
the Iraq frontiers in order to overthrow him. In the correspondence 
that was exchanged between the two leaders, Hasan reiterated that 
although after the Prophet’s death the Ahl al-Bayt had been deprived 
of their rights, the first three caliphs were themselves religious. It was 
incredible, therefore, that Mu’awiya, who was the son of the Prophet’s 
inveterate enemy, Abu Sufyan, and was devoid of faith, wished to seize 
power by sheer brute force. 127 In his reply Mu’awiya defended Abu 
Bakr, ’Umar and Abu ’Ubayda and asserted that, as he considered 
himself more competent and experienced than Hasan, he would not 
surrender his power. Instead, he urged Hasan to abdicate in his favour 
remarking that this gesture would help Hasan’s rise to the caliphate 
after his (Mu’awiya’s) death. 128 

The army that remained with Hasan was 40,000 strong but most 
of them felt little loyalty to their Imam. The more belligerent leaders 
forced Hasan to fight. He moved to Mada c in near modern Baghdad 
but there the unruly elements in his army even attacked and insulted 
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him. One of his generals, Qays, fought valiantly against Mu’awiya 
but the news of the mutiny in Hasan’s army disheartened him. 189 Subse- 
quently most of these troops joined Mu’awiya. Hasan, therefore, abdi- 
cated on conditions that: 

1. Mu’awiya would rule according to the Book of God, the sunna of 
the Prophet and the traditions of the Rashidun (righteous) caliphs- 

2. The practice of reviling ’Ali started by Mu’awiya would be stopped • 

3. None from Iraq and Hijaz would be persecuted by Mu’awiya- 

4. After Mu’awiya’s death the caliphate would be restored to Hasan’ 
In an y case Mu’awiya would not nominate any one as his successor. 139 
Hasan’s abdication legalised Mu’awiya’s usurpation but the latter’s 

violation of other clauses of the treaty made it meaningless. 

The treaty, however, did not undermine Hasan’s position as a Divinely 
appointed Imam. It was made within the framework of the tradition 
of the Khulafa‘-i Rashidun. Naturally Hasan’s devoted Shi’is in Iraq 
were disappointed but they did not abandon their fight against Mu’awiya. 
They started an underground resistance movement but Hasan retired 
to Medina. He was a beacon of peace to the groups of Shi’is who were 
unable to accept Mu’awiya’s enmity towards the Ahl al-Bayt. In 
49/669 Hasan died of poison at the age of forty-six, administered by 
one of his wives at Mu’awiya’s instigation. His stay in Medina was, 
however, intellectually very fruitful. Hujwiri says, “When the Qadarites 
got the upper hand, and the doctrine of Rationalism became widely 
spread, Hasan of Basra wrote to Hasan bin ’Ali begging for guidance, 
and asking him to state his opinion on the perplexing subject of predesti- 
nation and on the dispute whether men have any power to act ( ista’at ). 
Hasan bin ’Ali replied that in his opinion those who did not believe in 
the determination ( qadar ) of men’s good and evil actions by God were 
infidels, and that those who imputed their sins to God were miscreants, 
i.e. the Qadarites deny the Divine providence, and the Jabarites impute 
their sins to God ; hence men are free to acquire their actions according 
to the power given them by God and thus our religion takes the middle 
course between the free-will and predestination.” 131 For the first two 
centuries of Islam non-Shi’is remained divided into the Qadarites and 
the Jabarites. Only the Imam’s followers pursued a middle course 
between the two. 

Mu’awiya took the opportunity to make his son Yazid, given to 
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drink and dissipation, his successor to the caliphate. The supporters 
of the Ahl al-Bayt in Kufa organised themselves under Sulayman bin 
Surad al-Khuza‘i and urged Husayn, who had been appointed Imam 
by Hasan, to rise against Mu’awiya. Husayn, however, refused to 
violate his brother’s treaty with Mu’awiya. 132 Nevertheless, the Shi is 
in Kufa rebelled against Ziyad, Mu’awiya’s governor there. Their 
leader was Hujr bin ’Adi al-Kindi and their battle cry was: “The valid 
caliphate rests only with ’All’s house”. Ziyad, however, won over the 
majority of Yemenite group of Kufa by diplomacy and cunningly played 
the other Shi’i clans against each other. Before long, Hujr and his main 
supporters were arrested and accused of rebellion. Mu’awiya released 
seven of the captives under pressure from the clan leaders. Hujr and 
six others, however were ordered to curse ’Ali to prove their hostility to 
Shi’ism. They refused and died a martyr’s death. 133 

Mu’awiya’s orders declaring Yazid his successor were readily accepted 
in Syria but, in Hijaz, Hasan’s brother Husayn rightly remarked that 
this nomination was a gross violation of the treaty. Abu Bakr’s son, 
’Abdu'r-Rahman, ’Umar’s son, ’Abdu'llah and Zubayr’s son, ’AbduTlah, 
also rejected Yazid’s accession. Mu’awiya visited Medina himself. 
He threatened Husayn with death but could not make him, nor the 

three others, pay homage to Yazid. 134 

In Rajab 60/March 680, Mu’awiya died and Yazid succeeded him. 
At his orders, his governor in Medina, Walid bin ’Utba, invited Husayn 
to call on him in an odd hour of night. Husayn visited the governor’s 
house with his supporters and urged him to discuss the question of succes- 
sion openly in the mosque. Marwan bin Hakam, whose life Husayn had 
saved after the battle of Jamal, assumed a threatening posture but 
Husayn would not yield. 135 

Meanwhile, ’Abdu'llah ibn Zubayr had left for Mecca and launched 
a secret campaign for his own accession to the caliphate. Walid’s con- 
tinued pressure on Husayn to take the oath of allegiance to Yazid, 
prompted Husayn to leave Medina for Mecca on 28 Rajab 60/3 May 680. 
’AbduTlah ibn Zubayr was upset although he knew that Mecca was 
not Husayn’s final destination. On 10 Ramazan 60/14 June 680, Husayn 
received a letter from Sulayman bin Surad al-Khuza ! i and other Shi i 
leaders of Kufa asking him to come to Kufa and save them from Yazid’s 
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sacrilegious domination. 136 Husayn’s brother (Hasan) and father (’Ali) 
had also been deprived of their rights but at least the rulers in their day 
had endeavoured to follow the shari’a laws. By contrast, Yazid violated 
them flagrantly and reverted to the pre-Islamic customs of vendetta, drink 
and dissipation. Though aware that an armed insurrection against Yazid 
would not provide Mam with the catharsis it needed, Husayn decided 
to sacrifice himself, his family and those friends who had volunteered 
to support his Islamic revolution for the restoration of piety and justice. 
More letters from Kufa began to pour in both from devoted Shi’is and 
adventurers, inviting Husayn to assume the leadership. He took no 
hasty action, however, and decided to wait until the annual pilgrimage 
month in order to apprise pilgrims, from the Islamic countries of Yazid’s 
threat to Islam. He sent his cousin, Muslim bin ’Aqil to Kufa to represent 
him. Muslim was warmly welcomed in Kufa by both the devoted Shi’i 
leaders and the adventurers. About 12,000 to 1 8,000 supporters gathered 
around him. Muslim therefore sent one of the leaders to invite Husayn 
to Kufa. In Mecca, ibn ’Abbas and other well-wishers urged Husayn 
to ignore these letters from the treacherous Kufans. Ibnu'z Zubayr, 
who wished to become the undisputed leader in Hijaz, however, en- 
couraged Husayn to go to Kufa although he hid his feelings by adding 
that Husayn’s presence in Mecca was also not unwelcome. 

Husayn’s visit to Mecca and growing support in Kufa alarmed Yazid. 
He commissioned some assassins to kill Husayn during the pilgrimage 
ceremonies. In Kufa, Yazid replaced the governor, Nu’man bin Bashir, 
with the diabolical ’Ubaydu'llah ibn Ziyad. On 8 Zudhijja 60/9 Sep- 
tember 680, Husayn left Mecca without performing the annual hajj. 
Ibn Ziyad’s threats and promises of rewards made the Muslim’s fickle 
supporters, in Kufa, transfer their allegiance to him The diehard Shi’is 
went underground and Muslim was beheaded on the same day that 
Husayn left Mecca. 137 Ibn Ziyad massed a huge army at Qadisiyya 
and blockaded the roads leading to Kufa in order to prevent Husayn 
from entering the town and to deter his devoted Shi’is from sending 
him reinforcements. At the second stage of the journey, the poet Faraz- 
daq, a devoted follower of the Ahl al-Bayt, met Husayn and urged him 
to give up his idea of going to Kufa. ’Awn and Muhammad, the sons 
of Husayn s brother-in-law ’Abdu'llah ibn Ja’far, presented a letter from 
their father also requesting him to desist from visiting Kufa. Husayn 
said that he had been inspired by the Prophet to resume the journey and 
he could not abandon it. 138 At the third stop Husayn sent his emissary, 
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Qays bin Mashar as-Saydawi, to Kufa but he was captured at Qadisiyya 
and continued on to Kufa as a prisoner. Ibn Ziyad urged him to curse 
Husayn to save his life. Qays refused and was thrown from the top of 
the governor’s palace to the ground. At the sixth stage Husayn heard 
the news of the death of his foster-brother, ’Abdu‘llah bin Baqtar, who 
was also thrown from the roof of the governor’s palace in Kufa for re- 
fusing to curse him. Husayn delivered a sermon which reiterated his 
mission. He said: “We have been authoritatively told that Muslim 
| } j rl \\qil, his supporters Hani bin ’Urwa and ’Abdu llah bin Baqtar 
have been martyred. Our friends in Kufa have forsaken us. Consequently 
those who wish to leave us are free to do so. They will not be blamed 
for their desertion.” Tabari comments that many people left Husayn. 
Only those who had accompanied him from Medina remained. He 
goes on to say that Husayn was aware of the fact that some adventurers 
had joined him in the hope of worldly gains. He knew that after his 
speech only those, who loved him and wished to die a martyr’s death 
with him, would accompany him. Near Qadisiyya, Husayn made a 
detour to an unfrequented route to Kufa. 139 At Zu Husam where he arriv- 
ed ibn Ziyad’s commander, Hurr bin Yazid at-Tamimi al-Yarbu’i, at 
the head of 1,000 strong force, stopped Husayn. Hurr’s water supply 
had exhausted. Both men and beasts were on the verge of death. Husayn, 
who had recently obtained a fresh supply, placed his water at their 
disposal. His enemies, both men and beasts, quenched their thirst. 
Then Hurr, although he was respectful to Husayn, blocked the road to 
Kufa and forced him to travel along the Euphrates and proceed towards 
Karbala to the opposite direction of Kufa. At Uzayb al-Hujaynat, not 
far from Karbala, four Shi’i cavalry men from Kufa, with their guide, 
Tirimmah bin ’Adi met Husayn. The guide urged Husayn to abandon 
the idea of going to Kufa and to proceed instead to their impregnable 
mountain villages where he could stay safely. Within ten days his 
tribe would collect twenty thousand men and Husayn would then be 
able to overthrow his enemies very easily. Hurr was also very pleased 
with the plan. Husayn blessed , and thanked his well-wishers but said 
that he had given his word to the Kufans and he could not abandon his 
mission. 140 Husayn had received similar offers earlier but political 
adventurism was not his goal. He wished to expose Yazid s atrocities 
to the MusUms without resorting to violence. 

On 2 Muharram 61/2 October 680, he reached Karbala. Next day 
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Sa’d bin Abi Waqqas’s son, ’Umar, arrived with 4,000 troops and forced 
Husayn to move his tents from the Euphrates to a waterless desert. Husayn’s 
followers, who numbered only seventy-two including boys and old men, 
wished to resist, but Husayn refused to precipitate action. ’Umar ibn 
Sa’d had been sent to either obtain Husayn’s oath of allegiance to Yazid 
or to kill him. From 7th Muharram ibn Sa’d’s troops stopped the water 
supply to Husayn’s camp. On 9 Muharram, Shamir (Shimr) Zu'ljawshan 
arrived with peremptory orders to ibn Sa’d to annihilate Husayn or hand 
over the command to him. Ibn Sa’d, therefore, disposed his forces in 
battle order but yielded to Husayn’s request for a respite of one night 
in which to offer prayers and vigils. Husayn took the opportunity to urge 
his followers to leave him alone but none left. After morning prayers, 
Husayn delivered a moving sermon emphasizing his relationship to the 
Prophet. He warned his enemies of Divine retribution for shedding the 
blood of innocent people. Thereupon Hurr, who was responsible for 
directing Husayn’s army to Karbala, deserted ibn Sa’d’s army and joined 
Husayn’s force. He also urged ibn Sa’d’s army to let Husayn leave Karbala 
safely. None listened. Then Hurr, obtaining Husayn’s permission, fell 
upon ibn Sa’d’s troops and died fighting valiantly. From the morning 
of the 'Ashura (10th) till late afternoon, Husayn’s seventy-two followers, 
who had been deprived of water for the last three days, fought valiantly 
but the ten-thousand enemy troops massacred them by sheer weight 
of numbers. The last but one martyr was Husayn’s little baby, ’All 
Asghar, who was prostrated by thirst. Husayn showed him to his enemies 
and begged for water for him. A large number of the enemies were 
moved to tears but a ferocious archer killed the baby and injured 
Husayn’s arms by his arrow-shot. Husayn took leave of his family, 
whispered the secrets of the Imama to his bedridden son ’All (whose first 
name was the same as that of his brother) and fought the enemy gallantly. 
They retreated and Husayn dismounted from his horse to offer late 
afternoon prayers. The enemy troops re-assembled again and Shamir 
severed Husayn’s head before he could raise it from his last prostration. 
The heads of his followers were cut from their corpses and raised on 
spears. Their bodies were then roughly trampled by horses. By nightfall, 
Husayn s tents had been pillaged and even the head coverings belonging 
to the revered ladies of the Prophet’s family had been snatched. 141 

On 12 Muharram ibn Sa’d left with his troops for Kufa, taking the 
ladies, and Husayn’s son ’Ali as captives. The bodies of Husayn and 
his followers were later buried by the neighbouring tribe. In the streets 
of Kufa and at ibn Ziyad’s court the fearless speeches by Husayn’s sister, 
Zaynab, apprising the people of Yazid’s atrocities, shocked them all. 
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The ladies and the severed heads were then sent to Damascus. There 
again Zaynab’s oratory at Yazid’s court moved the mobs to tears and made 
the atrocities the Prophet’s family had endured known to the entire 
Islamic world. About a year later the women were released and sent 
to Medina where again relations and sympathisers filled the Prophet’s 
capital with their wailing and tears. 142 

The Shi’i leaders, such as Sulayman bin SQrad, who had taken the 
lead in inviting Husaynto Kufa, were ashamed of their inaction. Towards 
the end of 61/681, they convened a meeting at which they decided to 
annihilate Husayn’s murderers in order to expiate their failure to help 
him. They called themselves Tawwabiin (penitents). Sulayman was 
elected leader. The death of Yazid, in 64/683, stepped up the progress 
of the Tawwabiin movement for revenge and the restoration of power 
to the Ahl al-Bayt. Those Kufans who had earlier forsaken Husayn 
rallied round the Tawwabiin. The government had also passed out of 
the hands of Mu’awiya’s direct descendants when Marwan bin al- 
Hakam (64-65/684-85) had seized power on the death of Yazid’s son, 
Mu’awiya II, six months after his father’s demise. 

In Mecca itself, ’Abdullah ibn Zubayr had deposed Yazid. Medina 
was now ruled by an Ansar leader, ’Abdullah bin Hanzala, but then 
Yazid’s Syrian army killed him. Next they besieged Mecca. They 
catapulted stones into the sacred precincts of Ka’ba which itself caught 
fire splitting the black stone into three pieces. The subsequent news of 
Yazid’s death disheartened the Syrians, however, and they withdrew. 
’Abdullah ibn Zubayr declared himself caliph and Egypt, Southern 
Arabia and Kufa accepted his rule. At the end of Zu lhijja 72/May 
692, Hajjaj bin Yusuf as-Saqifi, a governor under Marwan’s son, ’Abdu‘1- 
Malik (685-705), besieged Mecca. He bombarded the city and Ka’ba 
with stones for six months. In October 692, ’Abdullah ibn Zubayr 
was killed and his body impaled on a gibbet. 143 

In Kufa, Mukhtar bin Abi ’Ubayda as-Saqafi re-invigorated the 
movement demanding vengeance for Husayn’s cold-blooded murder. 
Mukhtar’s father and uncle were supporters of Imam ’All and the Shi’is 
in Kufa recognised Mukhtar as their leader. When Muslim bin ’Aqil was 
killed, Mukhtar was absent from Kufa but, on his return, he was impri- 
soned because of his sympathy for the Ahl al-Bayt. After the tragedy at 
Karbala he managed to obtain his release through the intercession of his 
brother-in-law, ’Abdullah, the son of the second caliph, ’Umar. He joined 
ibn Zubayr out of political expediency and defended Ka’ba against the 
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Syrian invasion. Ibn Zubayr, however, frustrated Mukhtar’s mission of 
revenge on Husayn’s murderers. Consequently Mukhtar returned to 
Kufa and began to mobilize support for the war against the Umayyads, 
who had brutally massacred Husayn and his followers. Husayn’s son, 
’Ail known as Imam Zaynu‘l-’Abidin, who had returned to Mecca, gave 
him no encouragement and his uncle, Muhammad al-Hanafiyya, remained 
uncommitted. Mukhtar, however, interpreted Muhammad’s attitude as 
indicating approval, and claimed that Muhammad was the Mahdi (the 
rightly-guided one), the son of Wasi (the heir i.e. ’All). Furthermore, he 
(Mukhtar) had been appointed by him to be his (Muhammad’s) confidant 
( amiri) 3 minister ( wazir ) and commander (amir) with orders to fight 
against the mulhidin (heretics) and to avenge the massacre of the Mahdi’s 
family and defend the weak. By the ‘weak’ Mukhtar meant the mawdlis 
(Iranian converts) and the neglected non-Arab Muslims. The Mahdi, 
according to Mukhtar, was sent to restore justice among all classes. The 
reign of terror unleashed by the Umayyad governors led Mukhtar’s con- 
temporaries to believe unquestioningly in his messianic mission. 144 Many 
of Sulayman’s Tawwdbun joined Mukhtar but Sulayman’s devoted foll- 
owers were not discouraged. The latter left for Karbala in Rabi 9 II 
65/November 684, visited the graves of Imam Husayn and other martyrs 
and spent several hours mourning their Imam’s tragic martyrdom. 145 Near 
the Syrian border town, 5 Aynu c l-Warda, ibn Ziyad’s army, consisting of 
30,000 troops, fell upon the Tawwdbun army. Their number had been 
reduced from 16,000 to 3,000 by the defections. Nevertheless they fought 
fiercely for three days. Only a small number returned from the battle. 
Sulayman and the Tawwdbun leaders were also killed. 146 

Sulayman’s followers had been mainly Arabs. Mukhtar’s subsequent 
military success depended mainly on his combination of Arabs and non- 
Arabs. He abolished the existing social disparity between Arabs and other 
races and distributed the booty among them equally. The Arabs had for- 
bidden the mawdlis to ride horses and to fight with swords, but Mukhtar 
restored these rights as soldiers to them. 147 In Safar 67/August 686, Mukhtar 
defeated ’Ubaydu c llah ibn Ziyad and killed him. The other murderers of 
Husayn and his followers were also hunted down and slaughtered. Mukhtar 
ruled Kufa and parts of Iran for some months but, in Shawwal 67/April 
687, he was killed by Caliph ’ Abdu £ l- Malik’s forces . 148 Mukhtar was always 
proud of having avenged the atrocities wreaked upon the Prophet’s family. 
He was succeeded by his admirer, Abu ’ Amra Kaysan of the Bajila tribe. 
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The Bajila believed that the three caliphs preceding ’Ali were infidels 
while Mukhtar had condemned only those who waged war against ’Ali. 
Kaysan also claimed that Muhammad al-Hanafiyya had been appointed 
his wasi (heir) by ’Ali. Muhammad al-Hanafiyya, who repudiated these 
extravagant claims, died in 81/700-701. A section of Kaysan’s followers 
introduced the belief that Muhammad al-Hanafiyya was still alive and 
was concealed ( ghayba ) in the mountains west of Medina from where he 
would return [raj’ a) as the Mahdi. Another section of the Kaysaniyyas 
believed that he had died and his successor was his son Abu Hashim. The 
irreligious and brutal reign of the Umayyads stepped up the need for a 
belief in the messiah. 149 Although some Arabs also rallied round the 
Kaysaniyyas, the neglected mawalis formed the backbone of the movement. 

The political unrest in the wake of Husayn’s martyrdom also reinforced 
the Shi’i Ghulat (extremist) movement (singular Ghali). According to the 
hostile Sunni traditions, Shi’ism itself was founded by the Ghulat I leader 
’Abdu‘llah bin Sabah Some Sunni traditions, however, admit that ’Abda- 
llah was the founder of only the Ghulat Shi’i group. According to most 
Sunni sources he was a Yemenite Jew who had converted to Islam. He 
propagated the theory that ’Ali was Divine. He (’Ali) had not died but 
had been lifted to the clouds, and the thunder was his voice. ’Ali 
strongly condemned them and severely punished their leaders. Modern 
researchers hive rejected stories of ibn Saba°s Jewish origin. He was 
transformed into a mythical figure and all sorts of fantastic behefs 
were associated with him. 159 The followers of Mukhtar, Kaysan and 
Muhammad al-Hanafiyya are also said to have held incredibly exaggerated 
beliefs about their own leaders. The influence of the sixth Shi’i Imam, 
Ja’far as-Sadiq, undermined the Ghulat tendencies and more moderate 
Shi’i beliefs flourished under his leadership. 

Tmam Husayn’s Successors 

The Kaysaniyya and the Ghulat movements posed a great threat to 
Shi’ism and Imam Husayn’s successors but their far-sighted religious and 
social policies in conjunction with their intellectual superiority staved off 
a confrontation. Husayn’s only surviving son, ’Ali known as Zaynufi- 
’ Abidin and al-Sajjad, was born in 38/658. After his father’s martrydom, 
Zaynu'l-’ Abidin showed phenomenal endurance. Neither provocation 
nor humiliation undermined his patience and he very effectively demon- 
strated to his enemies the importance of Ahl-i Bayt. In Medina he rejected 
the tempting offers of political adventurism in the name of revenge for 
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Tmam Husayn’s martyrdom. Imam Zaynu‘h’ Abidin showed the world 
clearly that Imam Husayn’s revolutionary movement had not been motiv- 
ated by a desire for political gain but was designed to re-establish the for- 
saken spiritual and ethical values in Muslim political and social life. 

,_In 62/681, the people of Medina rebelled against Yazid but Zaynu‘l- 
’Abidin remained neutral and moved to a village near the city. 
Marwan, the Medina governor, was unable to stay safely in the capital. 
The only person he could find to offer protection to his wife was Zaynu‘1- 
’ Abidin, who sent her safely to Ta‘if escorted by one of his sons. 151 When 
the people of Medina were later defeated by Yazid’s commander, Muslim 
bin ’Uqba, and were forced into slavery. Imam ZaynuVAbidin was not 
asked to take the oath of allegiance. Husayn’s martyrdom had brought 
about a radical change in ’Umayyad policy towards Imam Zaynu‘1- 
Abidin and his successors. They were secretly martyred but were not 
openly tortured. 

_ 1 m Zaynu 1- Abidin re-invigorated the intellectual revolution which 
his grandfather, ’Ali ibn Abi Talib, had launched. Both Shi’i and S unni 
scholars of hadis, fiqh and Qur'anic exegesis rallied round him. He related 
traditions on the authority of his father ’Ali, his uncle Hasan, his father 
Husayn, and ibn ’Abbas. Some of these are even cited in Sunni isnads 
(chains of transmitters) . Jabir bin ’Abdu'llah Ansart the prophet’s devoted 
companion was the Imam’s ardent supporter, Sa’id bin al-Jubayr of Kufa, 
Yahya bin Umm at-Tiwal, Muhammad bin Jubayr bin Mut’im, Sa’id 
the traditionist, Abu Hamza Sabit bin Dinar and Furat bin Ahnaf al-’Abdi 
were Imam ZaynuT’ Abidin’s sincere admirers. 15 ® t 

Many eminent followers of Ahl al-Bayt, who had joined ibn-Zubayr 
or Mukhtar, recanted and swore allegiance to Imam Zaynu‘1-’ Abidin. 
When the Imam visited hfecca the crowd of pilgrims gave way to let 
him kiss the Black Stone. Even Caliph ’Abdu'l-Malik’s son Hisham 
had to cut a way through the crowds to reach the Black Stone. When a 
Syrian dignitary saw the crowds giving way to Imam Zaynu‘1-’ Abidin he 
pretended not to recognise this respected person. The famous poet, 
Farazdaq, spontaneously recited a splendid ode (qasida) which begins as 
follows : 

“This is he whose footprint is known to the valley of Mecca, 

He whom the Ka’ba knows and the most frequented sanctuary. 

This is the son of the best of all the servants of God. 

This is the pious, the elect, the pure, the eminent.” 
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’Abdu'l-Malik was deeply upset when he heard of this and imprisoned 
Farazdaq. Imam Zaynul-’Abidin sent the poet a gift of money but he 
refused it. He informed the Imam that he had written the qasida in 
partial expiation of his own sins. Imam Zaynu‘1-’ Abidin, however, 
urged him to accept it for he could not take back what he had already given 
away. Farazdaq’s qasidas are only a passing tribute to the spiritual 
eminence of Imam Zaynu‘1-’ Abidin. The collection of the Imam’s prayers 
and invocations in al-Sahifa al-Sajjadiyya (The Scroll of Sajjad), also known 
as the “Psalms of the Family of the Holy Prophet”, is the epitome of 
spiritual enlightenment for all religious communities. Those who read 
the Imam’s invocations, either in the original Arabic or in the correct 
translations, are themselves transported to the realm of spiritual ecstasy 
and bliss. 

Imam Zaynu'l-’Abidin died in 95/714 during the reign of the Umayyad 
Caliph al-Walid I (86-96/705-15) and was buried in the cemetery in 
Baqi’ near the graves of his grandmother Fatima, and uncle Imam 
Hasan. Before he died, Imam Zaynu‘1-’ Abidin bequeathed to his son, 
Muhammad al-Baqir (b. 57/676), the spiritual scrolls of his ancestors and 
clearly designated him the Imam (through the nass) . 153 

Imam al-Baqir’s mother was Imam Hasan’s daughter, Fatima. Imam 
al-Baqir had witnessed the Umayyad brutality at Karbala and had 
endured the atrocities perpetrated by the Umayyads on his grand- 
father’s family. During the thirty-four years of his father’s imamate, he had 
built up a reputation for learning, scholarship and the ability to guide 
his followers to the path carved out by his father. Imam al-Baqir’s half- 
brother, Zayd, born of a lady from Sind (Indian sub-continent now 
in Pakistan), however, did not agree with his political neutrality. He 
believed that a government which did not impose Divine commands on 
the umma (community) deserved to be overthrown by force and the 
ethical rule of Islam restored. Nevertheless, he never challenged al- 
Baqir’s imamate. It was only after his death that Zayd s followers evolved 
the Zaydiyya theology and its theory of imSmate. 15i Many Shi’ i adven- 
turers, however, left Imam Muhammad Baqir and joined Zayd. Similarly 
some of Zayd’s followers joined Imam Baqir. A large number of scholars 
studied under the Imam. His title “al-Baqir” means “the one who 
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splits knowledge open 55 . According to ibn Khallikan, it means C£ the 
ample 55 because Imam al-Baqir knew so much. 165 The Sunni isnad 
(chain of transmitters) drew upon al-Baqir, as well as Sunni scholars 
such as Abu Hanifa (d. 150/767) and Muhammad bin Minkadir, Qa.tada 
bin Di’ama, ’Abdu'llah bin Mu’ammar al-Laysi and the Kharijite 
Nafi 5 bin Azraq sat at the Imam’s feet. 156 Other Sunnis discussed legal 
problems with him. Al-Baqir’s own Shfis regarded him as the exponent 
of the legal school of the Ahl al-Bayt which culminated under his son in 
the Ja fariyya school of fiqh . Below is an excerpt from one of his invoca- 
tions to God as given by Shaykh Abu‘l-Hasan ’All Hujwiri in his monu- 
mental sufic treatise, Kashfu‘1 Mahjub . 

£C 0 my God and my Lord, night has come, and the power of mon- 
archs has ceased, and the stars are shining in the sky, and all man- 
kind are asleep and silent, and the Banu Umayya have gone to rest 
and shut their doors and set guards to watch over them; and those 
who desired anything from them have forgotten their business. 
Thou, O God, art the Living, the Lasting, the Seeing, the Knowing. 
Sleep and slumber cannot overtake Thee. He who does not acknow- 
ledge that Thou art such as I have described in unworthy of Thy 
bounty, O Thou whom nothing withholds, from any other thing, 
whose eternity is not impaired by Day and Night, whose doors of 
Mercy are open to all who call upon Thee, and whose entire treasures 
are lavished on those who praise Thee: Thou dost never turn away 
the beggar, and no creature in earth or heaven can prevent the 
true believer who implores Thee from gaining access to Thy court. 
O Lord, when I remember death and the grave and the reckoning, 
how can I take joy in this world ? Therefore, since I acknowledge 
Thee to be One, I beseech Thee to give me peace in the hour of 
death, without torment, and pleasure in the hour of reckoning without 
punishment. 55157 

In 114/732 al-Baqir died and was buried in the Baqi 5 cemetery near his 
father’s grave. Before his death he designated his talented son, Ja’far, 
as the next Imam. 

Ja’far was born on 17 Rabi 5 I 83/20 April 702. His mother, Umm 
Farwa, was the daughter of al-Qasim bin Muhammad bin Abi Bakr. 
Umm Farwa’s mother ’Asma was the daughter of 5 Abdu‘r-Rahman bin 
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Abi Bakr. 158 Q*rim was one of Imam Zaynu‘1-’ Abidin’s companions and 
one of the seven early faqihs (jurists) in Medina who surpassed all then- 
contemporary scholars in intelligence and learning. He transmitted many 
ahddis from the Prophet’s companions. The tabim (those who had seen 
any of the Prophet Muhammad’s companions) conveyed ahadis from 
Oasim. 169 The homes of both his father and mother were the rendezvous 
erf intellectuals. Ja’far saw the last twelve years of his grandfathers 
and nineteen years of his father’s imamate. When his maternal grandfather 
died in 101/719-20, Ja’far was eighteen years old. Besides the Divine 
knowledge he inherited as an Imam, Ja’far’s mastery of ahadis surpassed 
all the leading intellectuals in Medina. After his father s death, he re- 
mained Imam for thirty-four years, dying in 148/765. 

Imam Ja’far’s life coincided with momentous political upheavals and 
intellectual activity. The last five Umayyad caliphs, Hisham (105-12:3/ 
724-743), al-Walid II (125-126/743-44), Yazid III (126/744), Ibrahim 
(126-127/744), Marwan II al-Himar (127-132/744-750) and thefks 
two ’Abbasid caliphs as-SafTah (132-136/749-754), al-Mansur (136- 
158/754-775) ruled during his imamate. Imam Ja’far, however, remaine 
indifferent to the political upheavals. He respected his uncle Zayd but 
he also urged him to give up all ideas of a political uprising and predicted 
his failure and death. Zayd would not listen. He and his fol ^ fo "|^ 
heroically against the governor of Iraq in Safar 122/January • 
his defeat and death all the eminent Shi’ites were ordered to curse Zayd 
and dissociate themselves from his party. Only Imam Ja far was exempted 
nevertheless he never hesitated to proclaim that Zayd belonged to hi 

family and was the best among them. 180 . . . . 

Three years later Zayd’s son, Yahya, led an uprising in Khurasan 
but he too was defeated and killed by the Umayyad governor. Neither 
he, nor the Kaysaniyya leaders, such as Bayan bin Sa m a n at- am mi 
and ’Abdu'llah bin Mu’awiya (a great-grandson of All bin Abi Talib 
brother, Ja’far at-Tayyar Zu‘ljanahayn) succeeded in eliciting Imam 
Ta’far’s support. Subsequently the more prominent Kaysaniyya leaders 
and their followers were massacred. Muhammad al-’ Abbas, a descendant 
of ’Abbas bin ’Abdu'l-Muttalib, organized another anti-Umayyad 
movement. He died in 125/743. 161 His son and successor, Ibrahim and 
Ibrahim’s representative in Khurasan, Abu Muslim, manage to eep 
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certain details of their organization secret. They did not divulge the 
name of their leaders and the movement was organized in the name of 
ai-nza mm Al-Muhammad (a member of the Prophet Muhammad’s family 
who would be agreed upon) Under Abu Muslim’s dynamic leadership, 

an Arab tribal anti-Umayyad movement was transformed into a Khura- 
sanian popular uprising; with peasants, artisans and mawalis constituting 
its mam strength. Abu Muslim and his associates adopted black uniforms 
as a mark of mourning for the martyrdom of the Prophet’s family. Black 
flags were raised to appeal to messianic expectations. Despite this. Caliph 
Marwan’s army took Ibrahim captive and imprisoned him in Harran 

where he died in 132/749. The Umayyad, however, were defeated 
later. 163 

Abu Salama Hafs, a Kaysanite leader and a leading mawla in Kufa, 
who had been proclaimed as wazir Al-Muhammad (the minister of the 
Prophet’s descendants) decided to establish the rule of an Imam f rom 
’Ali bin Abi Tahb’s dynasty. Three people were on his list. At the top 
was Imam Ja’far, the second was ’Abdu‘llah bin al-Hasan al-Musanna 
bin Hasan bin ’Ali bin Abi Talib, known as al-Mahaz, and the third 
choice was ’Umar bin ’Ali Zaynu'l-’Abidin. When Imam Ja’far received 
Abu Salama’s letter he burnt it in the flame from a lamp and told the 
messenger to tell his master what he had seen as its reply. 164 Imam Ja’far 
also warned ’Abdu'llah al-Mahaz against Abu Salama, whose followers 
were neither Shi’is nor Khurasanis. ’Abdu'llah was very disappointed at 
Imam Ja far’s reaction. He soon learned, however, that the Imam’s warn- 
ings were timely. Abu Salama was first made vizier and then killed 
Abud ’Abbas as-Saffah (132-136/749-754), the first caliph of the 
Abbasid dynasty, inaugurated his reign with a speech in the Kufa 
mosque. Emphasizing his close relationship to Prophet Muhammad, he 
pointed out that the Umayyads had been tolerated only temporarily by 
God but then were replaced by His chosen rulers, the ’Abbasids. He 
promised to increase the stipends to Kufa residents but threatened that, 
where his enemies were concerned, he would be a ruthless shedder of 
blood. His speech was finished by his uncle, ’Abdu'llah bin ’Ali, who 
said that the Umayyads had been cruel and oppressive to the sons of 
their uncle (’All). They had also unjustly deprived the Muslims of their 
rights to fay (title on land unconditionally surrendered), sadaqat (charitable 
taxes) and ghanima (booty). He thanked God for giving the ’Abbasids 
the people of Khurasan as their Shi’is (partisans) and the Muslims them- 
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selves should be grateful that their caliph was descended from Hashim 
(the great-grandfather of Prophet Muhammad and the common ancestor 
of both the ’Alids and the ’Abbasids). With messianic overtones he 
urged them to be obedient and to remember that the power given to 
them by God would endure until they handed it over to Jesus, son o 

Mary, before the day of Resurrection. 166 

The ’Abbasids evolved an orthodox Sunni policy designed to elicit the 
support of the Sunni ’ulamaf and sufts. On ceremonial occasions, and 
on the day the new caliph received the oaths of allegiance, they never 
failed to wear the Prophet’s mantle. They were proud of the authority 
their ancestor, ’Abbas, had exercised over Zamzam (holy well near Ka ba) 
both during the pre-Islamic and Islamic periods. The ’Abbasids ridiculed 
the ’ Alid’s pride in their maternal connections and asserted that, uncles, 
fathers, and fathers-in-law were superior to a daughter’s offspring. To 
them their control over Zamzam, descent from the Prophet’s family an 
(right to) the caliphate, were indisputable. 166 ’Ali’s descendant pleaded 
that ’Ali had been the Prophet’s wasi (heir) and the Imam and their 
mother, Fatima, had been the Prophet’s daughter. 

Once in power, the ’Abbasid caliphs, slaughtered their rivals mercilessly. 
Abu Salama was assassinated and even Abu Muslim Khurasani, one of 
their most loyal supporters, was not spared. Muhammad an-Nafs az- 
Zakiyya (100/718-145/762) who had been declared to be the Mahdi by 
his father, ’Abdu'llah al-Mahaz, refused to take the oath of allegiance 
to as-Saffah’s successor, al-Mansur (136-158/754-775). The people, of 
Medina supported him. Even the founder of the Maliki school of fiqh 
Malik bin Anas (d. 179/795), declared that, since the ’Abbasids had used 
force to obtain the oath of allegiance, it was not binding. The^Mu ta- 
zilites and the Zaydites were also sympathetic but, in Ramazan 145/ 
December 762, the supporters of an-Nafs az-Zakiyya were massacred 
by the ’Abbasid forces. Nafs az-Zakiyya was also killed. His brother 
Ibrahim organized an abortive revolt in Kufa and Basra. About 15,000 
volunteers rallied round his standard. The founder of the Hanafiyya 
school of fiqh, Abu Hanifa (d. 150/767) and the celebrated sufi and faqih, 
Sufyan as-Sawri (d. 161/777-78) issued fatwas in favour of Ibrahim 
His army was, however, no match to the trained ’Abbasid forces, and 
all of them were massacred. The ’Alid bid for power was frustrated. 16 
Imam Ja’far had not supported the ’Alid uprising although he sympa- 
thised with it. Al-Mansur nevertheless suspected the Imam of compli- 
city and persecuted him but Imam Ja’far retained his equanimity. 
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The Imam’s spiritual and intellectual leadership was undisputed. 
Both Sunni and Shi’I scholars considered him as-Sadiq (truthful) and 
the Imam was invariably referred to by this title. Whenever Malik bin 
Anas quoted a hadis or ruling of fiqh from Imam Ja’far he added siqa 
(worthy of belief) and the Imam’s name. Imam Aba Hanifa also dis- 
cussed problems of fiqh with him. As-Sadiq analysed all the problems of 
fiqh. dispassionately before giving the viewpoint of the school of Ahl al- 
Bayt. The ahadis and fiqh rulings of the school of Ahl al-Bayt crystallized 
under him. Imam Ja’far’s guidelines for testing the authenticity of ahadis 
are infallible. According to him, everything that agreed with God’s book 
should be accepted and whatever was contrary should be rejected The ' 
Imam promoted the development of Shi’I kalam (speculative theology) 
and hikma (philosophical enlightenment). His polemical discussions with 
materialists, atheists, Jews and Christians are based on spiritual realities. 
Eminent softs sat at his feet. Hujwiri says, “He (Imam Ja’far as-Sadiq) 
is celebrated among the sufi Shaykhs for the subtlety of his discourse 
and his acquaintance with spiritual truths and he has written famous 
books m explanation of sufism. It is related that he said, whoever knows 
God turns his back on ‘other’ (than God) and is cut-off from worldly 
things because his knowledge ( ma'rifat ) is pure ne-scien.ce (nakirat), 
m as much as ne-science forms part of his knowledge and knowledge 
forms part of his ne-science.” 168 

. as-Sadiq reconciled the mutually antagonistic theories of jabr 

(compulsion) and tafwiz (free-will). The followers of jabr believed that 
people were not free to choose their own actions as these were created 
and directed by God. Human beings were only inanimate instruments. 

By contrast, the followers of tafwiz :, believed that God had given man 
free-will and exerted no influence on his choice. Both schools quoted 
Quranic verses to support their arguments. Imam Ja’far as-Sadiq 
eclared that there was neither absolute compulsion nor absolute free- 
will. All transactions should follow a middle course (La Jabr wa la tafwiz 
bal amr bayn al-amrayn). The Imam’s middle-of-the-road policy is the 
basis of Shi’i rational philosophy. It reminds all human beings that 
God has made them responsible for their own actions and has ordered 
them to behave righteously and refrain from evil. God will reward the 
righteous and punish the wicked. According to the Imam’s philosophy 
human beings were not forced to sin, although they had the power to 
do either good or evil. 169 The bayn al-amrayn (between two extremes) 
theory of the Imam associates man’s freedom of choice for good or evil 
with the perception of Divine satisfaction or dissatisfaction. One of 
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Tmam as-Sadiq’s hadls in al-Usul min al-kafi explains the doctrine 

thus: T _ 

A man asked Imam as-Sadiq: does God force man to sin? The Imam 

replied in the negative. The man then asked: Was man left free to do 
what he pleased? The Imam again replied in the negative. The man 
next asked the Imam as to what man should do. The Imam replied., 
“The lutf (grace) of your Lord is between the two extremes. 170 

During the thirty-three years of his imamate, Imam as-Sadiq taught about 
4 000 scholars who spread his teachings to many parts of the Islamic 
world. Most of them lived in Kufa and Basra. Only a few devoted 
scholars kept in constant touch with him. Some students were so over- 
whelmed by their teachers’ personality that, under the influence of the 
Ghulat of Kufa, they ascribed supernatural power to both Imam Ja’far 
and Imam Baqir. For example, Abufl-Khattab claimed that Imam as- 
Sadiq had appointed him as his wasi (heir) and qayyim (executor). He 
asserted he had been trained by the Imam in al-ism al-a’zam (the Greatest 
Name of God not known to all) which endowed him with supernatural 
power. The knowledge he said he had gained from al-Baqir and as- 
Sadiq was incredible. Imam as-Sadiq condemned Abu‘l-Khattab and 
predicted his execution. AbuTKhattab met his doom in 138/755-56. 171 

The authentic teachings and activities of Imam as-Sadiq and his pre- 
decessor present them as God-fearing people. They were superior to 
other descendants of Imam ’All only because of the nass (clear designation 
as a successor) in their favour, the knowledge they inherited as Imams 
and the Divine protection they enjoyed against any sort of error (’isma). 

Imam as-Sadiq had many sincere disciples, as we shall soon see. They 
reinforced the intellectual and spiritual traditions of their Imams. One 
of them, Jabir bin Hayyan, the father of early Arabic alchemy, referred 
to Imam as-Sadiq in his writings as “My master” and “A mine of wis- 
dom”. Jabir also wrote treatises on logic, philosophy, the astrolabe 
and medicine. He propagated the vision of the world on a supernatural 
and cosmic scale as taught by the Shi’I Imams. 172 Abu Bakr Muhammad 
bin Zakariyya Razi 173 (d. 313/925) translated treatises by Jabir; philos- 
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ophers Avicenna and Abu‘1 ’Ali Miskuwayh drew heavily upon Jabir’s 
encyclopaedic works. The intellectuals in Renaissance Europe read 
these books and, in subsequent centuries, they were translated into 
Latin, German, French and English. 174 

The Imam appointed his most-trusted disciples to be his wakils and 
defined their spheres of activity. This was strictly confidential and, 
sometimes, even the wakils themselves did not know who their colleagues 
were. For example, Nasr bin Qays al-Lakhmi, who worked as a wakil 
for as-Sadiq for about twenty years was unaware that there were any 
other wakils. Their duties included spreading the Imam’s teachings 
to the Shi is in their region and collecting khums 176 for remittance to the 
Imam. 

In Shawwal 148/November-December 765, Imam as-Sadiq was 
poisoned by Caliph al-Mansur who could no longer tolerate his popu- 
larity and influence with all sections of the Islamic community. He was 
the last Imam to be buried in the Baqi’ cemetery at Medina. 176 He had 
five sons. Fatima was the mother of Isma’il and ’Abdu'llah. Her grand- 
father was Imam Zaynu‘1-’ Abidin. Three other boys, Musa al-Kazim. 
Ishaq and Muhammed were born of his second wife Hamida Khatun, 
Isma’il died five years before his father. Imam as-Sadiq showed his 
dead son s face to the public while he lay in his grave. The growing 
popularity of the Ghulat gave rise to the belief that Isma’il had not died. 
Some of them, known as Isma’ilis, propagated the theory that Isma’il’s 
son, Muhammad, was the Mahdi, the promised redeemer of the world. 
The movement was secretly spread through da’ is (the missionaries). 177 
In 280/893, an Isma’ili leader, Abu ’Abdu'llah a c sh-Shi’i (d. 298/911) 
established an Isma’ili Fatimid dynasty in North Africa. 178 His successors 
seized Fustat (old Cairo) in 359/969. They ruled over Egypt and Syria 
until 567/1171. 

Imam as-Sadiq nominated his third son, Musa al-Kazim as his successor. 
He passed over his second son, ’Abdu'llah Aftah, because of the Divinely 
inspired religious knowledge Musa possessed. This decision confused 
some of the Imam’s followers and they rallied around ’ Abdu'llah Aftah. 
They were known as the Aftahiyyas. ’Abdu'llah, however, died less than 
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two and a half months after his father. 179 Musa al-Kazim’s imama was 
now firmly established among the Shi’is on the basis of the mss. 

Musa al-Kazim (he who restrains his anger) was the seventh Imam 
of the Isna ’Ashariyyas. He was born on 7 Safar 128/8 November 745. 
He spent the first twenty years of his life with his father. Al-Mansur 
fl 36-1 58/754-775) was caliph during the first ten years of his imamate. 
Mansur’s successor, al-Mahdi, ruled from 158/775 to 169/785. ^‘Hadi 
was caliph for only one year but his successor, ar-Rashid (170-193/786- 
809), was a strong ruler. 

’Alid revolutions were still a threat to the government. Their under- 
ground organizations were wide-spread. Mansur had shifted his capital 
from Kufa to his newly founded city, Baghdad. Under the early ’Abbasids 
the town had developed into a strong centre of Sunni hadis,fiqh and sufism 
with fertilising influence pouring in from Iran and the Hellenistic world. 
During Musa al-Kazim’s imamate, Medina remained a centre of Shi i 
intellectual life. Caliph Mahdi summoned the Imam to Baghdad, 
intending to imprison him, but he was so impressed with al-Kazim’s piety 
and learning that he took no further action. Ar-Rashid, however, was 
very jealous of the Imam’s popularity. 180 The Imam’s enemies sent 
anonymous letters to ar-Rashid making allegations of rebellion against 
him. While answering these accusations, the Imam said that not a single 
dirham was received by him as kharBj (land revenue) but that Abi Talib s 
descendants accepted unsolicited gifts from their devotees. This was made 
lawful by Allah for the Prophet. 181 God prohibited the payment of sadaqa 
(alms) to the Prophet’s progeny; khums had been stopped by the early 
caliphs. Unsolicited gifts were, therefore, their only source of livelihood. 
Ar-Rashid then asked him to explain why he did not stop his Shi is 
addressing him as the Prophet’s son when his ancestors were ’All and 
Fatima. The Imam begged ar-Rashid to excuse him from answering 
this question. Ar-Rashid insisted and the Imam recited the following 
verse : 



“And We bestowed upon him Isaac and Jacob; each of them We 
guided; and Noah did We guide aforetime, and of his seed (We 
guided) David and Solomon and Job and Joseph and Moses and 
Aaron. Thus do we reward the good. 

And Zachariah and John and Jesus and Elias. Each one (of them) 
was of the righteous.” 182 
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The Imam asked the Caliph to name the father of Jesus. Ar-Rashid 
replied that Jesus was born of the Divine word and Gabriel. The Tm5m 
said that as Jesus was included in the progeny of Prophets through his 
mother Mary, Ahl al-Bayt were included in Muhammad’s progeny 
through their mother Fatima. When the Prophet held mubahila™ with 
the Christians of Najran, only Fatima, ’Ali, Hasan and Husayn were 
with him. 

Ar-Rashid kept the Imam under surveillance in Baghdad and then 
imprisoned him. Musa never lost his patience. Finally, he was released 
but the intrigues of his enemies allowed him no peace. He led the life 
of an ascetic and looked after his large family and many dependants as 
well as he could in his straitened circumstances. MOsa entertained his 
guests and provided them with the best food he could procure. He devoted 
most of his time to prayers and invocations. 184 

He met and communicated with his disciples with the utmost caution 
although he was greatly concerned for their welfare. His disciples loved 
and respected him. Some of them worked for Mahdi and ar-Rashid. 
They were deemed the Imam’s fifth column. They often fell under sus- 
picion because of their loyalty to the Imam but they never betrayed 
him. The Imam’s wakils (agents) were also deeply devoted to him. In 
179/795, ar-Rashid seized Muhammad bin Abi ’Umyar, the Imam’s 
wakil in Baghdad. Torture and the threat of death failed to frighten 
Muhammad who told them nothing about the organization. His sister 
also served a four-year prison sentence. Another agent, ’All bin Yaqtin, 
was arrested and kept in jail for the rest of his life. 185 

Masa al-Kazim discouraged his followers from working for their rulers. 
He said that he would prefer to be thrown off a tower and smashed 
into pieces to serving them and walking on their carpets. If a government 
servant could, however, help a believer in his difficulties, such as having 
him released from prison or enabling him to satisfy his creditors, God 
might be merciful to him. The exegesis of the Qur'anic verses made by 
the Imam reveal profound ethical values. 

In Ramazan 1 79/November-December 795, ar-Rashid performed 
’umra at Mecca. On his return he visited Medina with his entourage. 
Facing the Prophet’s tomb, he said, “Peace be upon Rasul of Allah, my 
uncle’s son.” Musa Kazim was also there. He said, “Peace be upon you, 
my father! 186 Ar-Rashid was annoyed and sent him to Baghdad via 
Basra. He remained in prison for four years and died in 183/799. Accord- 
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ing to Divine nan his son, ’All, known as ar-Riza‘, became his successor. 
Ar-Rashid showed the dead Imam’s face to all who knew him intimately 
and made them sign his death certificate. Nevertheless a section of 
Imam Musa Kazim’s disciples claimed that the im&mate stopped with al- 
Kazim and that he would rise as the Mahdi (the guided one). They 
related traditions attributed to Imam as-Sadiq concerning al-Qaim 
(the Redresser of wrongs; the one who will rise) and ghayba (occultation) 
and applied them to Imam Musa al-Kazim. This group was known as 
the Waqifiyyas. Between 183/799 and 202/817, ar-Riza‘ convinced some 
of the Waqifiyya leaders, such as ar-Rawwasi, of his imam ate, however, and 
the group gradually dissolved. 

Imam ’All ar-Riza‘ was born at Medina in 148/765-66. Like his father 
he also spent long hours in prayer and invocations to God. After assuming 
control of the imamate, he lived at Medina under surveillance during the 
reigns of ar-Rashid and his son and successor, al-Amin (193-198/809-813). 
According to an arrangement made by ar-Rashid, al-Amin acknow- 
ledged his brother al-Ma'mun’s right to succeed him and his virtual 
sovereignty over the eastern half of the caliphate. One year after his 
accession, however, he violated the agreement. 187 A civil war broke out 
between the two brothers which ended with the defeat and death of 
al-Amin. Al-Ma‘mun (198-218/813-833) became caliph. His intimate 
knowledge of ’Alid influence in Khurasan impelled him to evolve some 
permanent solution. Both haphazard conciliation and ruthless persecu- 
tion had failed to crush the ’Alid revolutionary leaders. Consequently, 
Ma‘mun settled at Merv but the rebellion of Muhammad bin Ibrahim 
at Kufa in 200/815-16 appalled him. Muhammad invited people to obey 
the Qur'an and sunna and choose one of the Prophet s descendants as 
their ruler. The ’Alids in Iraq, Syria and Hijaz joined the revolution. 
Ibrahim bin Musa bin Ja’far started fighting in Yemen and Zayd bin 
Musa bin Ja’far organised the revolt in Basra. Only ’Ali ar-Riza con- 
tinued to lead an apolitical life devoted to prayer. The rebellions were 
crushed. 188 

Al-Ma‘mun decided that Imam ’Ali ar-Riza ’s support might perma- 
nently pacify the ’Alids. He summoned him from Medina and ordered 
that he should be brought via Mecca, Qadisiyya, Basra, Ahwaz and 
Nishapur, avoiding the Baghdad-Kufa-Qum highway in order to main- 
tain secrecy. Ar-Riza stayed at Nishapur, an important intellectual and 
commercial centre, for some months. It is said that 24,000 scholars 
noted down ahadis dictated by the Imam. One of them said : 
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“The confession of faith, ‘There is no God but Allah’ is a bastion 
and an entrenchment. One who enters this stronghold is safe from 
Divine retribution. 5 ’ 189 



The Imam arrived at Tus from Nishapur via Sanabad and Sarakhs. 
At Tus, Ma‘mun gave the Imam a warm welcome and urged him to 
become his heir apparent. Initially Imam ’Ali ar-Riza' resisted the offer 
but, realising its flimsy nature, accepted it on the condition that he was 
not associated with the administration. Ma'mun agreed. On 2 Ramazan 
201/24 March 817, Ali ar-Riza was invested as the heir apparent and 
coins were struck in his name. The green garments of the ’Alids replaced 
the black one of the ’Abbasids. The documents of investiture indicate 
that the decision was a political one and did not undermine the Shi’i 
principles of the Divine appointment of Imams. No allusion was made 
to the question of the succession after Imam ’Ali ar-Riza‘. In order to 
strengthen relations between them, the caliph gave his daughter to ’Ali 
ar_ ®" lza in marriage and promised another to his son who was then 
only a boy. Ma mun tried to involve ar-Riza' in the administration. He 
consulted him frequently but was unable to inject Prophet Muhammad’s 
ideals of piety and righteousness into the government. 

When ’id came, Ma'mun urged the Imam to lead the prayers and recite 
the khutba. Imam ar-Riza' refused but then yielded to Ma'mun’s per- 
sistent requests on the condition that he could lead the prayers in the 
same way as had his great grandfather, the Prophet. Ma'mun agreed. 
The announcement of the Imam’s acceptance of Ma'mun’s invitation 
enhanced the ’id festivities. The women and children sat on the roof of 
their houses awaiting the Imam’s cavalcade. Civil and military officers 
lined the route. The Imam had a bath, dressed like the Prophet and 
left the house with a staff in his hand. As he walked he recited takbir 
( Allah is great ) four times. After each ten steps he stopped and recited 
takbir and zikr (repetition of God’s name). The crowd copied the Imam 
and there was a great uproar. The vizier, Fazal bin Sahl, protested that, 
by marching in this fashion, the Imam might spark off a revolution in 
the ’id grounds. Ma'mun consequently halted the Imam and asked him 
to return to his house. 190 

Imam ’All ar-Riza' ’s nomination as heir apparent gave Ma'mun’s 
enemies an excuse to make Mahdi’s son Ibrahim, as caliph in Baghdad. 
Ma'mun sent an army to crush the rebellion and himself marched from 
Merv to Tus on his way to Baghdad. He ordered Imam ’Ali ar-Riza' 
to follow him. At the end of Safar 203/September 818, ’Ali ar-Riza' was 
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given poisoned grapes to eat and he died. Ma'mun shed crocodile tears, 
prayed at his bier and buried him near his father’s grave in Sanabad near 
Tus. The Imam’s tomb (Mashhad), which became an object of Shi’i 
pilgrimage, gave its name to the town in which it is situated. Ibrahim s 
rebellion failed and he disappeared. Ma'mun entered Baghdad and 
declared the era of reconciliation with the ’Alid closed by reverting to 
black as the colour of his standards. 191 

Like his ancestors. Imam ’Ali ar-Riza' fostered the development of 
spiritual and intellectual activity around him. Before his superiority in 
these spheres was established, he is said to have given answers to about 
15,000 complex religious issues. In Merv he confidently discussed spiritual 
problems with the leaders of various religious communities, including 
the Mu’tazilas and converted them to the Ahl al-Bayt point of view. 
He collected the ahadis of the Prophet transmitted by his father and many 
eminent sufis learnt ahadis from him. A commentary was written on the 
medical portions of his ahadis. To him jabr (predestination) and tashbih 
(anthropomorphism) were sins of infidelity. He rejected the Mu tazili 
doctrine that heinous sins would not be forgiven by Allah. The Imam 
preached that invocations to God were the armour of the believer, the 
pillar of faith and the light of heaven and earth. 

Before his death Imam ar-Riza' had designated his eight years old 
son Muhammad al-Jawad (known as at-Taqi, born 195/810) as the ninth 
Imam. The Waqifiyyas did not accept his imamate but, according to the 
Tana ’ Aahar i Shi’is, at-Taqi’s youth did not affect the mission of the 
Divinely appointed Imams, for prophets such as Yahya (John) son of 
Zakariyya (Zacharias) and Jesus were also minors. In Baghdad where 
he was summoned by Ma'mun, the Imam impressed the Caliph’s courtiers 
with his precocity. He gave mature replies to the most intricate religious 
problems. Ma'mun married his daughter to him and allowed him to 
visit M edina . The couple were summoned to Baghdad again and lived 
there until Ma'mun’ s death. His successor, al-Mu’tasim (218-227/833- 
842) allowed the Imam to return to Medina but again recalled them 
to Baghdad and they lived there under strict surveillance. In 220/835, 
at-Taqi was poisoned. He was buried near his grandfather’s grave in 
the Qpraysh cemetery of Karkh. 192 This complex came to be known as 
Kazmayn and grew into a very important Shi’i pilgrimage centre. 

Baghdad was the military and bureaucratic centre of the ’Abbasids. 
Some officers were Shi’is or had Shi’i sympathies but they practised 
strict taqiyya (prudential concealment) and never divulged their religious 
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attitudes. Karkh, in the vicinity of Kazmayn, was inhabited by Shi’i 
families from Kufa and developed into a predominantly trade and intel- 
lectual centre. The Shi’i merchants in Karkh helped their co-religionists. 
They, too, practised taqiyya. During al-Mu’tasim’s reign it became more 
difficult for the Shi’is to contact their Imams. As governor, Mu’tasimhad 
formed his own guard of 4,000 servile Turks, experts in horsemanship 
and archery. When he became caliph himself, he recruited Slav and 
Berber slaves in addition to the Transoxianians who comprised the 
majority of the royal guard. Al-Mu’tasim transferred his capital to 
Samarra on the bank of the Tigris. Naturally the tenth and the eleventh 
Imams were kept under close surveillance there or imprisoned. 

The tenth Imam, Ali al-Hadi, known as an-Naqi was born at Medina 
m 212/827-28. When he became Imam he was also eight years old. He 
was allowed to live quietly in Medina spending his time in prayer and 
teaching until 243/857. During this time al-Mu’tasim was succeeded 
by al-Wasiq but he reigned only from 227/842 to 232/847. His heir, 
al-Mutawakkil (232-247/847-861) ruthlessly persecuted the ’Alids. In 
236/851 he destroyed Imam Husayn’s tomb at Karbala and ploughed 
up the site. 193 In 243/857 Imam an-Naqi was summoned from Medina 
to Samarra and, like his predecessors, was falsely accused of leading an 
insurrection. He was kept under close surveillance, but Mutawakkil 
could find no excuse to kill him. He was insulted and tortured and the 
miserable quarters he had been assigned were frequently ransacked by 
Turkish guards but no objectionable material was ever discovered. Ibn 
Khallikan says that it was reported to the caliph that the Imam had a 
quantity of arms, books and other objects for the use of his followers 
concealed in his house. One night he sent some members of the Turkish 
guards to break into the Imam’s house when he least expected such intru- 
sion. They found him alone and locked up in his room, wearing a hair 
shirt, his head covered with a woollen cloak, facing Ka’ba, chanting some 
verses of the Qur'an expressive of God’s promises and threats and hav ing 
no other carpet between him and the earth than sand and gravel. He 
was carried off in that attire, and brought, in the depth of night, before 
al-Mutawakkil, who was then engaged in drinking wine. 

When the caliph was convinced that the reports he had received w;ere 
malicious he offered the Imam a drink from his cup. The Imam re- 
fused. Mutawakkil then insisted that the Imam sing some verses. The 
Imam could not disobey. Verses on the ultimate end of human life so 
deeply moved Mutawakkil that tears flowed from his eyes on to his beard. 
He was honourably sent home. 194 
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The relentless vigilance of Mutawakkil’s spies had made the Imam very 
cautious about allowing his disciples to call on him. Normally he met 
only his imm ediate family and associates. One of his wakils (deputies), 
Abu ’Amr ’Usman bin Sa’id al-’Umari (d. 260 or 261/874-75) had started 
working as a servant of the ninth Imam Muhammad at-Taqi, when he 
was only eleven years old. He gained the Imam’s confidence and was 
promoted as gate-keeper. Imam an-Naqi also trusted him and appointed 
him his chief wakil. Later Abu ’Umar became a butter-seller ( samman ) 
in Karkh. The Shi’is went to his shop and paid him their khums. The 
money was then forwarded to the Imam in butter containers. 

Al-Mutawakkil died in 232/847. His successors were unable to halt 
the increasing decline in ’Abbasid power. Nevertheless his successors, 
al-Muntasir (247-248/861-62), al-Musta’in (248-252/862-866) and. al- 
Mu’tazz (252-255/866-869) were equally vindictive to the Imams. 
During al-Mu’tazz’s reign. Imam an-Naqi died of poison in 254/868. 
He was buried near his house in Samarra. Of his two sons, Hasan and 
Ja’far, Imam an-Naqi designated Hasan as his heir on the basis of mss. 

Hasan, known as al-’Askari because of his long residence in the ’askar 
( mili tary camp) of Samarra, was born in Medina in 232/846. He moved 
to Samarra with his father. When he became the Imam he was twenty- 
two years old. The growing expectations of the rise of the twelfth 
T-mam al-Mahdi, greatly alarmed the ’Abbasid caliphs. Consequently 
al-Mu’tazz and al-Muhtadi (255-256/869-870) imprisoned al-’Askari. 
For two years he was kept in solitary confinement. This so seriously 
impaired his health that he looked like an old man of seventy. He was 
eventually released by al-Mu’tamid (256-279/870-892). During his 
im prisonment, his organizational duties were carried out by Abu Amr 
’Usman who had been confirmed by Imam al-’Askari as his principal 
deputy Al-’Askari devoted the time spared from prayer and invocation 
to intellectual pursuits. Before his death in 260/873-74, he had completed 
an exegesis of the Qur'an. The ahadis transmitted through his principal 
wakil had also been written down. Al-’Askari was buried in Samarra 
beside his father’s grave. 

Fear of the ’Abbasid caliphs, who were determined to kill al- Askan s 
sons and to destroy the line of the Imams, had led the Imam to keep 
the birth of his son, Muhammad, strictly secret. Muhammad was born 
on the fifteenth night of Sha’ban 255/29 July 869 of Narjis Khatun of 
Byzantine who had sold herself into slavery in order to become the 
Imam’s wife. Only al-Hakima, the daughter of at-Taqi was invited to 
witness the birth. 196 According to the Shi’i savants, al-Mufid (336/947- 
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413/1022) and Shaykh Abu Ja’far Tusi (385/995-96-460/1067), Muham- 
mad went into occultation ( ghayba ) shortly after his birth. Other early 
sources state that this happened following his father’s death i. e. 260/ 
873-74. 

According to ibn Babuya, ghayba does not mean ’ adam (non-existence). 
It means concealment from enemies and unreliable friends. 197 Early 
evidence indicates two forms of Imam Muhammad’s ghayba. Al-Ghaybat 
al qasira or the ghaybat al-sughra (short occultation) ended in 329/940-41. 
During this period, the Imam’s duties were carried out by his four succe- 
ssive agents, or deputies, called al-sufar&‘. They were the channels for 
Shi i communication with the Imam. This duty made them bab (a gate- 
way) for access to the Imam’s views. The sufara‘ also collected khums 
through their sub-agents. Some of them had been appointed by the 
eleventh Imam. 198 The first safir was Abu ’Amr ’Usman bin Sa’id al- 
’Amri. He performed the last rites of Imam al-’Askari under the direction 
of the twelfth Imam and communicated with him. He died only a few 
months after Imam al-’Askari. 199 His successor was his son, Abu Ja’far 
Muhammad bin ’Usman al-’Amri, who had been appointed a safir by 
Imam al-’Askari. Abu Ja’far worked as a safir until his death in 304/ 
916-17 or 305/917-18. 

Abu Ja’far Muhammad had studied under his father. He learnt ahadis 
from both the tenth and eleventh Imams. Abu Ja’far wrote a book 
entitled the Kitab al-ashriba (Book about Beverages). He was a far-sighted 
organizer, powerful debater and was exceedingly helpful to the Shi’i 
community. Under his leadership the controversies surrounding the 
twelfth Imam were finally settled. Indeed it was a very critical period in 
the history of Shi’ism. According to Hasan bin Musa an-Nawbakhti, 
after al-’Askari’s death, fourteen different factions holding divergent 
views on the Mahdi emerged. 700 The historians Shahrastani (d. 548/ 
1153) enumerates eleven 201 and al-Mas’udl mentions twenty factions. 202 
Some of these groups believed that Hasan al-’Askari had not really 
died and would re-appear as the Mahdi. Others thought that he had 
died but would rise again. A few considered that the imamate had been 
transferred to al-’Askari’s brother Ja’far. Many believed that a child 
named Muhammad had been born to Imam al-’Askari who had died at 
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the age of two. Some said that, as the prophethood had ended with 
Muhammad, so the imamate came to an end after al-’ Askari. Other factions 
combined several of these ideas. It was an uphill task for the safir, Abu 
Ja’far Muhammad, to convince the Shi’is of the twelfth Imam’s ghayba 
but his patience and prudence crowned him with success. The forty-two 
years of his sifarat were very fruitful for the crystallization of the views 
on occultation. Abu Ja’far Muhammad transmitted important ahadis 
and invocations from the twelfth Imam as well. 

Abu Ja’ far’s successor, Abu'hQasim al-Husayn bin Ruh an-Nawbakhti 
(d. 326/937-38) was an astute and influential leader. The Nawbakhtis 
were committed Isna ’Asharites. Abu'l-Qasim had established friendly 
relations with Caliph al-Muqtadir’s influential vizier, Abu'l-Hasan 
’All bin M uhamma d al-Furat. The early years of an-Nawbakhti’s sifarat 
were a great success but he was betrayed by one of his deputies, Muham- 
mad bin ’Ali al-Shalmaghani who was an eminent scholar and author. 
Before long he became Abu‘l-Qasim Nawbakhti’s rival. When he failed 
to obtain the position as safir he apostatized and proclaimed himself to 
be the twelfth Imam. 203 In 312/924-25 Abu'l-Qasim was imprisoned 
by Caliph al-Muqtadir (295-320/908-932) for inability to pay tax dues. 
Nevertheless, a note from the twelfth Imam in favour of Abu 1-Qasim 
Nawbakhti soon disillusioned al-Shalmaghani’s followers and they dis- 
persed. After his release from prison, Abu'l-Qasim re-established his 
influence. Al-Shalmaghani went underground. 204 

After Abu'l-Qasim’s death in 326/937 ’Ali bin Muhammad al-Samarri 
succeeded him. He died in 329/940-41. Before his death, he produced a 
note from Tmam Mahdi that he (Samarri) would die in six days time 
and that he should not appoint a successor, since al-Ghaybat al-Tdmma 
or al-Ghaybat al-Kubra (complete occultation) was going to take place. 
This did not mean the death or non-existence of the Imam but implied 
the end of the appointment of the safirs and their mediation between the 
Shi’is and the Imam. The Mahdi would reveal himself by Divine command 
at the end of time. 205 He would be the messianic Imam al-Mahdi (the 
one guided by God to the truth), al-Qa‘im (the redresser of wrongs), 
al-q&Hm bi ’amr Allah (the Upholder of God’s commands), the Qa‘im bi as- 
say/ (the one who would rise with the sword to wreak vengeance on the 
enemies of the Ahl al-Bayt). According to a tradition of Imam Baqir 
he would distribute goods equally among the people and would establish 
justice among his subjects. 206 The titles Sahibu‘l ’ amr (the master of the 
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authority) 207 and al-Hujja (the Proof) are also ascribed to Mahdi. 208 

The beginning of the Ghaybat al-Tamma coincided with the death in 329/ 
940-41 of Muhammad bin Ya’qub al-Kulayni, the compiler of the Shi’i 
ahadis collection entitled al-Usul min al-Kafi. This work is different from 
the monumental collection of Sunni ahadis, al-Sahih by al-Bukhari, 
Muhammad bin Isma’il bin Ibrahim bin al-Mughira (194-256/810-870) 
and those of their followers. The Sunni ahadis are confined to the Prophet’s 
sayings transmitted by his family members or companions but the Shi’i 
ahadis comprise statements made both by the Prophet and the Imams. 
According to the world view contained in the Shi’i ahadis, the Imam’s 
mission is the continuation of the prophetic cause. Kulayni’s Usui draws 
upon the best available sources. Although some supernatural elements 
reported by Ghuldt have been incorporated into it, the Usui al-Kafi, on 
the whole, adequately caters to the religious and intellectual needs of 
the Shi’is during the period of the Ghaybat al-Kubra. 

Fortunately for the Shi’is, in 322/934, the Shi’i Buyid (Buwayhids) 
dynasty was established in Fars and Khuzistan. The Buyid rulers ob- 
tained the position of amim‘l-umara‘ (supreme commander) from the 
’Abbasid caliphs but then kept them under their control until their own 
fall in 454/1062. In the early tenth century A.D., Kulayni was the leader 
of the Shi’is in Ray (near Tehran) and Qum and contributed to the 
development of the Qum school of Shi’i religious and intellectual life. 
Before his death Kulayni moved to Baghdad. In 381/991-92 Sabur bin 
Ardashir (d. 416/1025-26), the vizier of Buyid BahaVd-Dawla Firuz 
(388-403/998-1012) established a library in Karkh containing some ten 
thousand volumes. It was destroyed by the Seljuq Sultan, Toghril Beg 
(429-455/1038-63) in 450/1058-59 209 but, for about half a century, it 
served the intellectual needs of those Shi’is who had moved to Karkh 
to take advantage of the library. The Shi’i savants and jurists took the 
occasion to write scholarly works on hadis, fiqh , Qur'anic exegesis and 
the kalam which became the sound basis for future generations of Shi’is. 
The Shi’i jurists freely discussed their doctrines and beliefs both with their 
opponents and skeptical Shi’is and tried to remove their objections and 
doubts. Naturally these Shi’i jurists became the sole leaders of the 
community. Their influence penetrated even into the ’Abbasid court at 
Baghdad. 

The Imamate 

The five fundamental principles of the Shi’i religion are: al-tawhid 
(affirmation of God’s unity); al-’adl (belief of Divine justice); al-nubuwwa 
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(belief in prophecy) ; al-imama (belief in the imamate ) and al-ma ad (belief 
in the day of Judgement). The imama is not an article of faith for the 
Sunnis. They consider it a political institution and have relegated dis- 
cussion on imama to the sphere of kaldm. 

To the Shi’is, the imama is rationally linked with belief in God, His 
Justice and the prophethood. The ahadis in al-Usiil min al-Kafi assert that 
the imama disseminates the Prophet’s mission after his death. Like pro- 
phethood it is proclaimed by God at a fixed time. Thus the imama is 
the covenant of God and His Prophet with a series of people until it reaches 
its rightful owner. 210 The Imam is God’s deputy {khalifat- All ah) and the 
Prophet’s vicar {khalifat ar-Rasul ). He is the hujja (proof) of Divine exis- 
tence and the existence of His revelation. The earth cannot be void of 
God’s hujja. God vested the imama by nass (an explicit designation) among 
the descendants of Imam Husayn. 211 After Imams Hasan and Husayn it 
would not be vested in two brothers. 212 

The Imams are rasikhun fi'l ’ilm (firmly founded in knowledge). Only 
Prophet Muhammad was superior to them. 213 The Imams were the 
custodians of the Prophet’s gnosis. According to the Prophet Muham- 
mad, he was the city of knowledge and ’Ali was its gate-way. ’All’s 
successors possessed Divinely inspired knowledge. They interpreted the 
inner meanings of the Qur‘an both esoterically and exoterically, and 
authoritatively explained the clear ( muhkamat ) and the allegorical (rnut- 
ashabihat ) verses. 214 

The Prophet’s light inhabited the Imams and their flesh and blood 
were the Prophet’s flesh and blood. According to the tathir verse, the 
Imams were cleansed of all impurities and were made absolutely holy. 
They were like Noah’s Ark; whoever boarded it (followed the Imams), 
obtained salvation. The Imams, like the prophets, could not perform their 
duties unless they were infallible {’isma) . Any consensus reached without 
the participation of these infallible ( ma’sum ) Imams was therefore void. 
Under special circumstances they practised taqiyya (prudential con- 
cealment) . 21B 

The prolonged ghayba of the twelfth Imam is justified on the grounds 
that a proof {hujja) of God’s existence, whether present to the eye, or 
concealed, is indispensable to the preservation of the correct spirit of the 
faith. According to the Kitab al-ghayba, by Muhammad bin Ibrahim 
bin Ja’far al-Nu’manl (d. 360/970-71), the Imam’s concealment was 
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designed to test the steadfastness of his followers and to save the Imam 
from being forced to offer allegiance {bay’ a) to tyrants. The twelfth 
Imam, unlike his predecessors, would not practise taqiyya, but would 
manifest truth by overthrowing the unjust rule of God’s enemies.® 16 
Sharif al-Murtaza (d. 436/1044-45) wrote that during the Imam’s 
occultation ( ghayba ) many of his friends reached him and obtained his 
assistance. Those who were unsuccessful did not sin either because of 
their awareness of his existence and the imperative duty of obedience 
to him. The benefits people obtained from their preparations to receive 
the Imam when he re-appeared were of far-reaching importance. 2 ” 

The Pillars of Shi’ism 

As mentioned earlier, some members of the Quraysh tribe were jealous 
of the Prophet’s Ahl al-Bayt, even during his lifetime. A number of 
the Prophet’s companions who had embraced Islam before ’Umar, who 
accepted Islam in the sixth year of the prophethood, were steadfastly 
devoted to the Prophet’s family throughout their life. Their leaders in- 
cluded: Abu Zarr bin Jundab al-Ghifari, ’Ammar bin Yasir, Salman 
al-Farsi and al-hliqdad bin Amr al-Aswad. A short history of each 
follows. 

Abu Zarr was interested in Divine Unity even before he became a 
Muslim. After the Prophet’s declaration of his mission, ’Ali took him 
to the Prophet and AbO Zarr embraced Islam. He was the fourth dignitary 
to profess Islam. He made remarkable efforts to convert his tribe. His 
ardent dedication to asceticism, piety and renunciation had won the 
deep admiration of the Prophet who compared bim with Christ. The 
third caliph, ’Usman, was appalled at his condemnation of his govern- 
ment’s materialism and corruption and expelled him to Syria. There 
he came in conflict with the governor, Mu’awiya, over the latter’s greed 
for riches. Mu’awiya’s protests against Abu Zarr’s presence in Damas- 
cus, led ’Usman to recall him. When Abu Zarr arrived in Medina, ’Usman 
ordered him to justify his remarks that the Prophet had said “God is a 
dervish and ’Usman is rich”. Abu Zarr’s explanation did not satisfy 
’Usman. ’Ali urged ’Usman not to persecute Abu , Zarr because of 
Mu’awiya’s complaints but ’Usman sent him to the Rabaza desert, far 
from Medina. The caliph’s orders to the people of Medina to refrain 
from seeing him off were ignored by ’Ali. He and ’Ammar gave Abu 
Zarr a touching send off and ’Ali ordered his two sons, Hasan and 
Husayn, his brother, ’Aqil, and his nephew, ’Abduilah, to accompany 
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Abu Zarr to Rabaza. Subsequently, Abu Zarr died there in miserable 
circumstances. 218 

’Ammar bin Yasir Malik Abu'l-Yaqzan was from Southern Arabia. 
He was associated with the Banu Makhzum clan of the Quraysh. He 
was also one of the early converts to Islam and had been tortured and 
persecuted mercilessly by the Meccan infidels. He belonged to a small 
number of the Prophet’s companions, who, at his orders, had moved to 
Ethiopia. At the time the brotherhood was established between the Muha- 
jirun and the Ansar in Medina, the Prophet paired him with the ascetic 
Huzayfa bin al-Yaman. The Prophet repeatedly asserted ’Ammar’s 
truthfulness and piety. ’Ammar fought valiantly in the Prophet’s wars 
against the Quraysh and the Jews. At the battle of Yamama in 21/641, 
’Ammar lost an ear. ’Umar appointed him governor of Kufa where 
he exhibited a remarkable gift in town planning. After the Prophet’s 
death, ’Ammar’s life-mission was to preserve the teachings of Islam in 
the form the Prophet had introduced them. He opposed ’Usman for his 
departure from equity and social justice uncompromisingly and spear- 
headed the movement to suppress nepotism and bureaucratic tyranny. 
He volunteered to deliver the Prophet’s companions’ letter urging ’Usman 
to reform and act like a righteous caliph. The caliph read a few lines 
of the letter and threw it away. ’Ammar assured him that he was his 
well-wisher and that he should read the letter and reform his policies. 
’Usman, however, ordered his slaves repeatedly to beat ’Ammar. ’Usman 
himself kicked ’Ammar and left him unconscious. ’Ammar’s relations 
and tribesmen were shocked. They declared they would wreak vengeance 
on ’Usman if ’Ammar succumbed to beating. The Prophet’s companions 
were also appalled. When Abu Zarr was informed of the incident, he 
stepped up his campaign of assailing ’Usman and Mu’awiya. ’Ammar, 
however, gradually recovered. ’Usman’s supporters claimed that the 
caliph was justified in disciplining ’Ammar because he was disrespectful. 
Accor din g to Qazi Nurudlah Shustari, this defence was absurd, for Sunni 
scholars permitted the mujtahid to oppose the khalifa in accordance with 
his ijtihad. For example, ’Umar was fiercely critical of Abu Bakr’s failure 
to take action against Khalid bin Walid, who had killed Malik bin 
Nuwayra. ’ Ammar was performing ijtihad and ’Usman’s disciplinary 
action violated the laws of the Sunni sharia. 

The Prophet had informed his companions that from head to toe 
’ Amma r was the personification of faith. According to Jalalu‘d-Din 
Suyuti, paradise was eager to receive ’Ali, Salman, ’Ammar and Miqdad. 
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As described earlier ’Ammar fell fighting Mu’awiya in the battle of 
Siffin in 37/657. The Prophet had foretold that ’Ammar would be killed 
by tyrants and sinners. This occurrence convinced ’All’s friends of the 
righteousness of his cause and embarrassed IVl u ’ a wiy a ’ s supporters greatly. 
When ’Ammar was drawing his last breath, he asked for water. A woman 
presented him with water mixed with milk. The Prophet had predicted 
that ’Ammar’s last drink would be water, mingled with milk. ’Ammar’s 
face brightened and he died fully assured of his high position in para- 
dise. 219 

Salman Farsi belonged to an Iranian dahqan (village chieftain) family.' 
From his youth he had avidly sought the true religion. He had renounced 
his Zoroastrian faith and researched into Judaism and Christianity. 
Salman had arrived in Mecca before the Prophet Muhammad’s declara- 
tion of his prophethood. His studies had convinced him of the immine nt 
advent of the last of the prophets foretold by early scriptures. When the 
Prophet Muhammad declared his mission, Salman embraced Islam 
and became a favourite in the Prophet’s household. The Prophet bestowed 
on him the singular honour of calling him a member of his Ahl al-Bayt. 
Salman was devoted to ’Ali while ’All praised Salman’s spiritual per- 
fection, piety, asceticism and intellect. Sullami, the celebrated sufi his- 
torian, included Salman among the thirty-four members of the ahl al- 
suffa who had dedicated their lives to prayers and fasting. This group 
lived on the platform of the Prophet’s mosque at Medina. Nevertheless, 
Salman took part in the Islamic wars and it was at his suggestion that 
the Prophet dug a moat to protect Medina against the sudden attack 
of the Quraysh in 5/627. Shaykh Abu Ja’far Tusi has written in the 
Amali that one of Imam Ja’far as-Sadiq’s companions, MansQr bin Ruh, 
asked the Imam to tell him the reason for his frequent lectures on Salman 
Farsi. The Imam said, “Don’t say Salman Farsi (of Fars). Call him 
Salman Muhammadi (of Muhammad). Three distinctive features of 
his are responsible for my admiration. Firstly Salman sacrificed his own 
wishes to those of ’Ali. Secondly, Salman was the friend of the poor and 
ignored the rich. Thirdly, Salman loved knowledge.” According to an 
early source, ’Umar told Salman that the Banu Hashim had refused to 
swear allegiance to Abu Bakr because of their pride in their relationship 
to the Prophet Muhammad and considered themselves superior to 
others. ’Umar then asked Salman why he had opposed Abu Bakr. Salman 
said, “I am their (Ahl al-Bayt’s) Shi’a in this world and hereafter. I 
oppose those who oppose them and refuse to make bay’ a with others.” 
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Salman died at Mada‘in in 36/656-57. 280 

T.ilro Abu Zarr, ’Ammar and Salman, Miqdad bin ’Arar did not 
belong to Arab aristocracy. One Aswad bin ’Abd Yasus of the Banu 
Hashim’s rival Banu Makhzum tribe adopted him as a son. Miqdad 
was one of the early seven converts to Islam and an ardent supporter 
of ’Ali ibn Abi Talib. The Prophet deeply appreciated Miqdad’s readi- 
ness to fight against the hypocrites who had entered the Prophet’s ranks. 
Once the Prophet appointed him as the head of a political mission. 
After his successful return he urged the Prophet to exempt him from 
political and administrative duties and leave him alone with his ascetic 
life. He deeply lamented the hardships the Prophet’s Ahl al-Bayt suffered 
after his death. When ’Ali was not chosen as Caliph after ’Umar’s death, 
Miqdad as mentioned earlier joined ’Ammar in protesting against the 
gross injustice of the panel appointed by ’Umar to select the caliph. 
According to him only Banu ’Abdu'l-Muttalib were the members of 
the Prophet’s Ahl al-Bayt. 221 He frequently told ’Usman that as soon 
as he gained strength he would fight against Quraysh with the same 
zeal as he exhibited in the war against infidels at Badr. ’Usman perse- 
cuted him but after his death in 33/653 he lamented his sad demise. To 
Zubayr, ’Usman’s attitude was ridiculous and he taunted him in an 
expressive verse. 222 



Shi’i Companions of the Prophet . 

Qazi Nuru‘llah Shustari says that all those who had visited the Prophet 
could not be called as his companions. Companions were only those who 
remained steadfast in their faith throughout their life and were endowed 
with justice. Consequently the munqfiqs (hypocrites) who associated 
themselves with the Prophet could not be called his companions. The 
eminence of the companions depended upon their seniority m embracing 
Islam, on fighting jihad under the Prophet’s standards and on laying down 
their lives for him. 223 Shi’as of ’Ali, according to the Qazi, occupied a 
distinctive position among them. They were several hundred but the 
Oazi chose hundred among them for detailed descriptions. According 
to him, among the remaining companions of the Prophet there were 
not even ten who could match the hundred Shi’as of ’All. 2 Some of them 

are mentioned below. . , 

Khalid bin Sa’id bin al-’As bin Umayya bin Abd Shams bin Abd 
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ManaC known as Abu Sa’id was an Umayyad and one of the early 
converts to Islam. In a vision he saw himself standing near a fire. His 
father was going to throw him in it. The Prophet beckoned him to come 
to him to save himself. Khalid woke from his nightmare and set off for 
the Prophet’s house. On the way he met Abu Bakr and told him of 
his decision. Abu Bakr accompanied him and both got converted to 
Islam. Khalid’s father expelled him from his house and ordered his 
brothers to persecute him but Khalid would not reverse his decision. 
The Prophet gave him meals. Later on he moved to Ethiopia. Two of 
his brothers also embraced Islam. Khalid took part in the battles of 
Khaybar, Hunayn, Tabuk and in the conquest of Mecca. The Prophet 
appointed him tax collector for the Yemen. His two brothers also worked 
as tax collectors. Early in Abu Bakr’s reign, Khalid resigned and settled 
in Medina. He often publicly declared that ’All was the Prophet’s rightful 
successor. He was the only member of his clan who fervently opposed 
Abu Bakr’s elevation to the caliphate. He died in 13/635. 225 

Huzayfa bin al-Yaman was another early convert to Islam. To him 
Islam was an asylum to the poor, the weak and the slaves to whom it 
granted freedom. He valiantly fought at Uhud and was very active in 
the battle of Ahzab. The Prophet made Huzayfa and ’Ammar brothers. 
Huzayfa was known as the keeper of the Prophet’s secrets and had learned 
the names of the mundfiqs (hypocrites) from the Prophet. ’Umar and 
Usman frequently raised the question of disloyalty among the Prophet’s 
companions with Huzayfa but, although he described their characteristics 
and revealed their number, he never named the munafiqs. The Prophet 
taught him several chapters on gnosis which he elaborated under ’All’s 
guidance. ’Ali told Huzayfa to keep the Prophet’s secrets strictly to 
himself or else people would rebel and become infidels. 

When ’Ali was compelled to become caliph at Medina, Huzayfa was 
seriously ill at Kufa. Immediately he heard the news of ’Ali’s elevation 
to caliphate he rushed to congregational prayers and addressed the 
people. He said : 

“Gentlemen! Some people have made bay’ a with ’Ali. You must be 
pious and support and strengthen ’All. By God! From the beginning 
until the end ’Ali has been devoted to the truth. After the Prophet 
he has been the best among mankind and, until the Day of Judge- 
ment, none will be able to surpass him in spiritual eminence. I 
thank God that he has been able to see the day of his rise to the 
caliphate.” 
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Huzayfa prophesied to his two sons (Safwan and Sa d) that in a very 
short time., 5 Ali would be involved in warfare. He asked them to help 
him for he could swear by God that ’ All would be on the right path and 
his enemies in the wrong. Both Huzayfa’ s sons obeyed their father s 
instructions. In 36/656-57 Huzayfa died in Madafin. Before his death 
he uttered the following words: 

“O God l You know that I always preferred poverty to affluence, 
misery to distinction and death to life. A friend is coming to you 
empty-handed . 5 5 226 

Bilal bin Riyah was an Ethiopian slave in Mecca. He was one of the 
early converts to Islam. The Quraysh brutally tortured him when he 
changed his religion but Abu Bakr bought and freed him. In the first 
year of the hijra the Prophet commissioned Bilal to call the Muslims to 
prayers because he had such a sweet voice. His appearance before the 
Muslims five times a day reminded them of the Prophet’s determination 
to uproot the prevailing racial and tribal chauvinism. After the Prophet s 
death, Bilal stopped calling the people for prayers. He refused to swear 
allegiance to Abu Bakr. ’Umar, holding Bilal s leather jacket, asked 
him why he did not show any gratitude to Abu Bakr. Bilal replied that 
if Abu Bakr had bought his manumission for God’s sake, he should, 
for God’s sake, leave him alone. Had he been freed to fight in the religious 
wars, he would have been prepared to do his duty. He was not, however, 
going to make bay 3 a with a caliph who had not been appointed by the 
Prophet. Finally, unable to bear ’Umar’s continuous pressure, Bilal 
retired to Syria. He died of plague in Damascus. 227 

’Adi, the son of the poet and the pre-Islamic knight, Hatim of Tayy 
tribe, embraced Islam around 9 or 10/630-31. He was commissioned to 
collect taxes from the Tayy and Asad tribes by the Prophet. Adi disliked 
’Usman intensely and fought under ’Ali at Jamal where he lost an eye. 
His three sons were killed by Mu’awiya s army in the battle of Siffin 
’Adi was famous for his ready wit and oratory. When ’Ali died he visited 
Mu’awiya, who remarked that ’Ali had been unjust to him for he 
(’Adi) had lost three sons in the war but ’Ali had lost none. ’Adi retorted 
that in fact it was he who was unjust to ’Ali for ’Ali was dead and he was 
still alive. 
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’Abdu'llah ibn Zubayr requested Mu’awiya to allow him and his 
Quraysh associates to engage ’Adi in debate and so teach him a lesson 
Mu’awiya, aware of ’Adi’s gift for oratory, was reluctant but could not 
refuse ibn Zubayr’s persistent requests. Ibn Zubayr asked ’Adi as to when 
he had lost his eye. ’Adi replied that he had lost it on “the day when your 
father fled from the field of battle (of Jamal) and was killed in a very 
miserable condition. It was the day on which al-Ashtar struck your 
(ibn Zubayr’s) anus with his spear and drove you from the field.” ’Adi 
then composed some extempore verses condemning ibn Zubayr who 
retired discomfited. ’Adi settled in Kufa and effectively resisted the atro- 
cities perpetrated by Mu’awiya’s governor in Kufa, Ziyad bin Abihi 
’Adi died in 68/687-88. 228 

Although Hujr bin ’Adi al-Kindi al-Kufi was only a youth when he 
met the Prophet, intellectually he was mature and very precocious 
He was sincerely devoted to ’All. The governor of Kufa, Ziyad bin 
Abihi, drafted a petition saying that Hujr was a rebel who abused 
Mu’awiya. All the Kufa leaders signed it. This led to his execution 
in 50/6 70. 229 

Abu Rafi’ Ibrahim converted himself to Islam in Mecca and moved to 
Medina after the Prophet’s hijra. On one occasion when he went to visit 
the Prophet, he found him asleep. Then his eyes fell on a snake in the 
corner of the room. He did not wish to kill the snake lest the act might 
disturb the Prophet in his sleep. Instead, he himself lay between the snake 
and the Prophet so that the snake might bite him and not the Prophet. 
When the Prophet awoke he asked Abu Rafi’ the reason for sleeping in 
that unusual manner. Abu Rafi’ related the story of the snake. The Pro- 
phet ordered him to kill it. Then the Prophet put a hypothetical question 
regarding reaction of Abu Rafi’ towards those who might choose to fight 
’Ali while he was on the right path and they were on the wrong one. 
Abu Rafi replied that jihad against ’All’s enemies was imperative. Even 
those who were unable to fight, he added, must condemn ’All’s enemies. 

When ’Ali assumed the caliphate and the war against Mu’awiya 
started, Abu Rafi’ sold his land and property in Khaybar and, together 
with his sons, joined ’Ali. He was then eighty-five years old. ’Ali appointed 
him his treasurer and Abu Rafi’ never left the Imam’s side. After ’All’s 
martyrdom, Abu Rafi’ moved to Medina with Imam Hasan. As he 
had sold his land and house previously, Hasan gave him half of his house 
and some land to farm. 230 

’Abdu‘llah bin Budayl bin Waraqa 1 al-Khuza’i and his father came 
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from the Yemen. They embraced Islam after the conquest of Mecca. 
When the Prophet died, ’Abdu‘llah followed ’Ali. At the battle of Siffin, 
’All appointed him to command the foot soldiers. He put on two suits 
of armour and carried two swords. He and his forces slaughtered the 
soldiers surrounding Mu’awiya and penetrated close to his tent. Then 
Mu’awiya’s army turned, pelted him with stones and cut him down with 
a shower of arrows. When Mu’awiya was informed of ’Abdullah’s death, 
he remarked that the Khuza’is were such a die-hard lot of devotees of 
’Ali that even their women would not hesitate to fight him, let alone 
the men. 231 

’Amr bin al-Hamiq al-Khuza’i professed Islam after the truce of 
Hudaybiyya. He remained constantly in the Prophet’s company and 
memorized his ahadis by heart. Some years after the Prophet s death he 
settled at Kufa. He was one of the four besiegers of ’Usman’s house and 
entered it. He fought valiantly in the battle of Jamal, Siffin and Nahrwan. 
After ’Ali’s death he fearlessly tried to halt Mu’awiya’s campaign to 
vilify ’Ali. Ziyad, the governor of Kufa ordered his arrest but he fled 
to Musal. He took shelter in a cave but a snake bit him and he died. His 
head was severed and paraded in various towns. 232 

Burayda bin Husayb al-Aslami was deeply devoted to ’Ali. When 
he was informed of the Prophet’s death, he organised his people and 
planted his standard in front of ’All’s door. Umar asked him why he 
opposed Abu Bakr when everyone else had sworn allegiance to him. 
Burayda, pointing to ’All’s house, said that unless the lord of that house 
made bay’ a with Abu Bakr, he was not prepared to do so. At the battle 
of Siffin, Burayda’s prowess amazed ’All’s enemies. In 51/671, ibn 
Ziyad expelled him from Basra. He and other leaders from Basra and 
Kufa, numbering about fifty thousand, moved to Khurasan and settled 
there. Burayda took part in the wars in Merv and helped consolidate 
Muslim rule there. In Khurasan the immigrants inculcated love for the 
Ahl al-Bayt among the local converts and made the region pro-Shi’i. 
Burayda died in 63/683. 233 

Usama bin Zayd and his mother Umm Ayman were deeply devoted 
to ’Ali. He was about eighteen to twenty years old when the Prophet 
died. Before his death, the Prophet commanded him to lead the expedi- 
tion to Syria. He ordered his senior companions, including Abu Bakr 
and ’Umar to serve under him. Despite Usama’s efforts, they, however, 
refused to leave Medina. When Abu Bakr became caliph he ordered 
Usama to march against Syria. Usama retorted that first of all those who 
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had been ordered by the Prophet to serve under his standard and had 
been cursed for disobeying him should be told to implement the Pro- 
phet’s commands. Usama added that both Abu Bakr and ’Umar had 
been ordered to serve under him and they should comply with the 
Prophet s orders. Abu Bakr lost his temper and dismissed him. He was 
replaced by ELhalid bin Walld. Usama died towards the end of Mu’awi- 
ya’s reign. 234 

Malik bin Nuwayra was the chief of the Banu Yarbu clan of the Banu 
Hanif tribe. His tribe, and Malik in particular, were famous for their 
bravery. There was a proverb 6 fata wa-la ka-Malik ” (a gallant warrior, 
no doubt, but not comparable with Malik). Hanif tribe was also renowned 
for its eloquent way of conversation. After Hanif tribesmen were converted 
to Islam, the Prophet ordered Malik to collect canonical taxes (, sadaqdt ) 
from his tribe, who lived in the desert. When Abu Bakr assumed control 
of the caliphate, Malik visited Medina. He entered the Prophet’s mosque 
where he found Abu Bakr delivering a sermon from the Prophet’s pulpit. 
Malik was shocked and said to Abu Bakr, “Don’t over-burden yourself 
with responsibilities you cannot discharge. Sit in the corner of your own 
house and beseech God’s forgiveness for your sins. Hand over the duties 
to the rightful owner. Are you not ashamed of yourself for usurping 
a place which God and his Prophet assigned to someone else? Have you 
forgotten the day at Ghadir Khumm when you greeted ’Ali as Amiru c l- 
mffminin (commander of the faithful) and Lord of the Muhajirs and 
Ansar? If you do not allow the truth to return to the centre, your affairs 
will become very difficult.” Abu Bakr ordered him to be quiet as he was 
neither one of the early converts nor had he fought jihad for Islam. Malik 
asked what part Abu Bakr had played in jihad that he showed such superi- 
ority over others. He added that in Islamic and pre-Islamic times, Abu 
Bakr’s clan, the Banu Taym, had led a miserable life and were subordi- 
nate to others. Abu Bakr could tolerate Malik’s presence no longer 
and, at his orders, his servants kicked Malik out of the mosque. When 
Abu Bakr returned home he ordered Khalid bin Walid, Malik’s inveterate 
enemy from pre-Islamic days to attack Malik’s tribe and kill him for 
his failure to pay zakat. The tribe itself was to be taken captive. Malik 
was not frightened of Abu Bakr. He wrote verses defending himself. 
In a verse he said: 

“If the thing turns out badly, we shall bring a remedy, crying; 
long-live the faith of Muhammad.” 
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Khalid at the head of one hundred men, took Malik by surprise but 
still did not have the courage to engage him in open warfare. Instead, 
he asked the tribe to give his forces hospitality for the night as they would 
be moving on the next day on an expedition. Malik agreed and enter- 
tained Khalid and his men. At midnight, Khalid killed Malik, who 
was asleep, and made short work of the rest of the tribe. On the same 
night Khalid had sexual intercourse with Malik’s widow. Next day, 
accompanied by his army, he left with the booty and prisoners for 
Medina. ’Umar, who had been friendly with Malik from pre-Islamic 
times, was filled with rage at the wanton destruction of Malik’s tribe. 
He abused Khalid for killing Malik treacherously, taking Muslims as 
captives and committing adultery with Malik’s widow. Abu Bakr inter- 
vened and urged ’Umar to keep quiet as he had only obeyed his orders. 
Jabir bin Yazid Ju’fi states that Khula, the daughter of Ja’far BanQ 
Hanif, who was a most respectable lady, cried out facing the Prophet’s 
tomb that his people had taken the innocent Banu Hanif captives as 
if they were Daylamite rebels. Their only fault was that they loved Ahl 
al-Bayt. Abu Bakr replied that they had been punished for not paying 
zakdt. Khula replied that even if the men had sinned the women had 
done no wrong and yet were treated as slave girls. Abu Bakr had no 
answer. ’Ali came to Khula’s rescue and married her. Their son, 
Muhammad ibn Hanafiyya (from the Hanif tribe) attained considerable 
prominence. The other captives were returned to Malik’s brother. 

Qazi Nurudlah Shustari discusses the cold-blooded murder of Malik 
at length on the basis of Sunni sources and refutes any defence of Abu 
Bakr. Drawing upon Ahmad bin A’sam Kufi’s history, the Qazi says, 
that on the pretext of Ridda (apostasy), Abu Bakr crushed the pro-’ Ali 
tribes to deprive him of their support. Many of these tribes had pleaded 
with Abu Bakr’s commanders that they could only pay zakat to the autho- 
rity appointed by God and the Prophet (i. e. ’Ali) and not to Abu Bakr. 235 

Some of the Prophet’s leading companions from the Khazraj and Aws 
tribes of Medina, known as Ansar, were resolute adherents of ’Ali and 
the Ahl al-Bayt. One of them, Jabir bin ’Abdu'llah Ansari led a long 
life. Starting with Badr he took part in eighteen of the Prophet’s battles. 
After his death he followed ’Ali and fought in the batde of Siffin. Then, 
putting a black turban on his head he lectured on religion in the mosque 
at Medina. During his lectures he would cry out, “O Baqiru'l-’Ilm” 
“(O Deeply versed in knowledge)”. The Medinites said that he had grown 
senile and talked nonsense. Jabir protested and asserted that the Prophet 
had predicted he would visit a member of the Ahl al-Bayt who would 
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resemble him (Muhammad) exactly. After Imam Zaynu‘l-’Abidin’s 
return from his imprisonment in Syria, Jabir had lost his eyesight. Never- 
theless he began to attend the , Imam’s lectures and enthusiastically 
disseminated his^ teachings. When Jabir found a boy standing near 
Imam Zaynu l-’Abidin’s house Jabir asked him his name. He replied 
^Muhammad bin ’Ali bin Husayn bin ’Ali ibn Abi Talib”. Jabir kissed 
the boy s head and face and said that the Prophet had ordered him to 
convey his ancestor’s greetings to Muhammad. Muhammad Baqir told 
his father of Jabir’s visit. Imam Zaynufl-’ Abidin asked Muhammad 
Baqir not to leave the house as people would flock round him and the 
Ahl al-Bayt would then be involved in more difficulties. Jabir often 
visited al-Baqir to learn some of his wisdom. 

Jabir moved freely about the streets in Medina and visited the Medinite 
assembly. Everywhere he went he preached that, except for the Prophet 
Muhammad, ’Ali was the most superior person in the world. Those, 
who did not believe this, were infidels. Addressing the Ansar, he told them 
that they should teach their children to love ’All’s family. Khwaja 
Nasiru c d-Din Tusi (d. 672/1274) says that when Jabir was bedridden 
Imam Baqir called on him and asked him: “How do you feel?” Jabir 
replied, I have reached the condition in which I prefer old age to youth, 
illness to health and death to life.” Imam Baqir corrected this saying. 

It is better to say if God makes me old, I prefer old age to youth and 
love old age ; if He makes me young I love youth ; if He makes me ill I 
love illness; if He cures me I love good health; if He kills me I love death; 
if He keeps me alive I love life.” Jabir cried out, “The Prophet rightly 
said that I would meet one of his descendants named after him, who 
will analyse intellectual problems like a bullock which breaks and ploughs 
land”. Jabir died at a ripe old age in 73/692. 

One of the Prophet’s companions, Sa’d bin ’Ubada al-Ansari, was 
the leader of the Khazraj tribe and was deeply devoted to ’All. Under 
the presumption that Ali was not interested to assume the responsibility 
of the caliphate, he after the Prophet’s death, despite his illness rushed 
to the hall of Banu Sa ida in order to prevent the Quraysh from seizing 
power. The rivalries of the Aws and Khazraj and the division among 
Khazraj themselves made Abu Bakr, ’Umar and Abu ’Ubayda successful. 
Illness also prevented Sa’d from asserting himself. Sa’d, however, refused 
adamantly to make bay’a with Abu Bakr and ’Umar did not force him 
to do so in order to avoid war. 

Sa d s son, Q,aySj told ’Umar that his father had taken an oath that 
he would not make bay’ a. If he were killed the Khazraj tribe would 
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be plunged into war and there would be a blood-bath. One day in the 
Medina bazaar, ’Umar urged Sa’d either to make bay’ a or else leave the 
city. Sa’d retorted that it was unlawful for him to live in a city ruled 
by ’Umar and moved to Damascus with many ofhis tribesmen. In Damas- „ 
cus Sa’d travelled widely. One day he was killed by an arrow. The 
people were told that he had been killed by a genie. Nevertheless it 
was believed that Khalid bin Walid (d. 2 1 /642) had arranged his murder.* 3 ’ 

Of Sa’d’s six sons, Qays was a seasoned warrior with a generous dis- 
position. On the day of the victory over Mecca he and his father took 
turns in holding the Prophet’s standard. Subsequently Qays joined 
’All and supported him bravely in the battles of Jamal and Siffin. At 
the battle of Siffin he recited the following self introduction: 



“God be praised. We belong to the army that fought under the 
standard whose right-side was adorned with Gabriel and whose left 
side was adorned with Michael. Mu’awiya and his tribe fought under 
the standard which was controlled by the Prophet s arch enemy 
Abu Jihl.” 

Q^ys led his troops into the middle of Mu’awiya’s army and slaugh- 
tered about half a dozen pre-eminent enemy commanders. He thought 
he had killed Mu’awiya himself. Later it was revealed that Mu’awiya 
had commanded his army from a distant mound. Mu’awiya made 
desperate attempts to win over Qays but failed. After ’All’s assassination, 
Qays supported Imam Hasan. When ’Abdullah ibn ’Abbas was lured 
over to Mu’awiya’s side, Qays assumed command of his troops and, 
exhorting them to fight, added that there was no reason for them to be 
discouraged by ibn ’Abbas’ desertion as his father (’Abbas) was also a 
coward Hasan’s peace treaty with Mu’awiya was a great disappoint- 
ment to Qays. Although Mu’awiya had agreed to grant an amnesty 
to the Imam’s supporters, he was so angry with Qays that he never 
forgave him. The Imam had to intervene personally on Qays’ behalf. 
Imam Hasan ordered Qays to swear allegiance to Mu’awiya but Qays 
replied that he and his father were proud they had withheld their bay a 
from a tyrant. Eventually Qays capitulated but the reconciliation was 
superficial. When Mu’awiya visited Medina after a pilgrimage to 
Mecca none of Qays’ tribe welcomed him. Their absence was noticed 
and questioned by Mu’awiya. He was told that the Ansars had been 
reduced to a miserable condition and had no horses to ride. Mu’awiya 
asked what had happened to their camels. Qays, who had overheard 
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the conversation, replied that they had been destroyed during the Pro- 
phet’s wars against Mu’awiya’s father. 238 

Abu Ayyub Khalid bin Zayd al-Kulayb Ansari belonged to Banu 
Najjar. His mother belonged to the Khazraj tribe. Abu Ayyub occupied 
a very prominent position among the Prophet’s companions. When 
the Prophet migrated to Medina he stayed in Abu Ayyub’s house. He 
fought valiantly in the battles of Jamal, Siffin and Nahrawan. In the 
battle of Siffin he cut a path close to Mu’awiya’s tent. Mu’awiya, 
castigating his troops for cowardice, asked if their hands had been tied 
as they had not covered his horse with handfuls of dust. A Syrian hero, 
Mutarrafi’ bin MansQr, boasted that he would imitate ’Ali’s troops 
and would lead his men up to ’Ali’s tent and make short work of him. 
Mutarrafi set off at a gallop. Abu Ayyub came forward and severed 
his head so neatly that it separated from his body only, when his horse 
moved. After Imam Hasan and Mu’awiya made peace, Abu Ayyub 
went to fight jihad in Byzantine. He died in 52/672 in Constantinople. 
According to his will his body was buried under the walls of the city. 239 

Ubayy bin Ka’b belonged to a branch of the Khazraj tribe. He 
swore allegiance to the Prophet with eighty other men, before his (the 
Piophet s) hijra to Mecca, at ’Aqaba on the left side of the road leading 
from Mina to Mecca. He took part in the battle of Badr. Ubayy wrote 
down the wahi (Divine revelation) as it was revealed and was one of the 
early experts in Qur anic recitation. Abu Bakr’s appointment as caliph 
at Saqifa upset him and he refused to swear allegiance to him. He died 
during ’Umar’s reign. 240 

Al-Bara a bin ’Azib al-Ansari was another leader of the Khazraj 
tribe. He strongly resisted official pressure to accept Abu Bakr’s caliphate. 
He fought at Jamal, Siffin and Nahrawan and then settled in Kufa. He 
died in 72/691 during ibn^Zubayr’s rise to power. 241 

Al-Bara’a bin Malik took part in the battle of Uhud and other wars. 
He fought valiantly in ridda wars but was never reconciled to Abu Bakr’s 
caliphate. 242 

Khuzayma bin Sabit of the Aws tribe refused his allegiance to Abu 
Bakr. Because of his high reputation for integrity, the Prophet called him 
£ Zu c sh-Shahadatayn” (one whose testimony is worth that of two men). 
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It was he who urged Sa’d bin ’Ubada to become caliph as he believed 
that ’All was not interested to become the caliph. Khuzayma claimed 
that no Quraysh was qualified to become caliph. After ’Ammar’s 
death at the battle of Siffin, Khuzayma fell fighting fiercely for All. * 
’Usman bin Hunayf also belonged to the Aws tribe. He was one of 
’Ali’s senior devotees. ’Umar appointed him a revenue officer for Iraq. 
’All made him governor of Basra. Talha and Zubayr expelled him from 
there, however, and he joined ’All’s forces. In the battle of Jamal he 
and his associates fought fiercely around ’A'isha’s camel.** His brother 
Sahl bin Hunayf had taken part in the battle of Uhud and had fought 
steadfastly. When ’All left Medina for Basra to fight Talha and Zubayr, 
he appointed Sahl his deputy in Medina. In the battle of Siffin he was 
invincible. He served ’All as governor of Basra and died there during 
’Ali’s lifetime. 245 

Abu c l-Haysam Malik Ansari was one of the leaders at the first and 
second ’Aqaba ceremonies of allegiance to the Prophet. He fought 
bravely under ’All but was martyred at the battle of Siffin. 246 

Ghurfa al-Azudi al-Ansari was a favourite of the Prophet Muhammad 
who blessed him for his piety. He was one of those companions of the 
Prophet whose main concern was prayer and meditation on the platform 
of the Medina mosque. Nevertheless, he took part in the battle of Siffin. 
According to him, when ’All setoff for Siffin, he made a detour to Karbala 
and foretold the subsequent tragedy there. 247 

Nu’man bin ’Ajlan Ansari was an eminent poet and composed verses 
condemning Quraysh who deserted ’Ali. He served as one of All s tax 

collectors at Bahrayn. _ , 

Many other companions of the Prophet belonging to the Ansar s tribe 

rallied round ’All but made bay’a with Abu Bakr under duress. 

The T .gi rlin g Shl’Is among the Tabi’in and 

the Taba 5 Tabi’In . 

The tabi’ins were the first generation of Muslims following the Pro- 
phet’s companions. The taba ’ tabi’ins were their descendants or the second 

generation of Maislims after the Prophet. 

Among the prominent tabi’in who were devoted to ’Ali was Muhammad 
bin Abi Bakr. His mother, Asma‘ bint ’Amis, was the widow of Ja’far 
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bin Abu Talib. After Ja’far’s martyrdom in the battle of Mu’ta in 8/629 
Abu Baler married Asma‘. Muhammad was born in 10/632. After Abu 
Baler’s death, ’All married her. Muhammad was brought up by ’Ali 
as his own son. He took part in the siege of ’Usman’s house but Na'ila 
did not accuse him of murder. He was governor of Egypt. Towards 
the end of ’All’s reign he was killed by Mu’awiya’s troops. 248 

Uways Qaranl was deeply devoted to ’Ali. He was one of the greatest 
ascetics of Islam. The illness of his old mother prevented him from 
calling on the Prophet but the latter always blessed Uways and praised 
his asceticism and perception of the Divine unity. In accordance with 
the Prophet’s will, ’All and ’Umar gave his khirqa (cloak) to Uways. 
’Umar was so deeply impressed with Uways’ asceticism that he exclaimed 
“Who can buy this caliphate for a piece of bread?” Uways replied, 
“O ’Umar! Only a fool would buy what you are selling. Throw it away! 
Let some deserving person have it.” According to Qazi Nurullah Shustari, 
Uways tended to reproach ’Umar for buying and selling the caliphate 
when, according to reason, the Imam should be appointed by God. 
’Umar had violated both reason and the sharia by buying the caliphate 
from Abu Bakr and selling it to ’Usman. The Qazi goes on to say that 
had ’Umar been sincere in selling the caliphate, Talha, Mu’awiya and 
Zubayr would have sacrificed their lives to buy it, let alone getting it for a 
piece of bread. Then ’Umar asked Uways why he had not seen the Pro- 
phet. Uways said, “Have you seen the Prophet?” ’Umar gave a positive 
answer. Uways retorted, “Were the Prophet’s eye-brows joined or 
separated?” ’Umar couldn’t answer. According to Qazi Nurullah, 
Uways’ question was designed to expose ’Umar’s ignorance of the Prophet. 

The Qazi remarks that one day when Uways was washing himself in 
the Euphrates, he was alarmed by the beating of drums. He was told 
that All was marching against Mu’awiya. Uways remarked that he 
preferred serving ’All to prayers and rushed to join ’All’s army. He 
was killed fighting against Mu’awiya’s army. 249 

Alalik bin al-Haris al-Ashtar an-Nakha’i was an indefatigable warrior. 
During ’Usman’s reign, he spearheaded the movement among the warrior 
class for the payment of fay (booty consisting of landed property) to 
be made according to the Prophet’s rules. He was one of the group 
of important leaders who besieged ’Usman’s house. Malik supported 
’All ardently and collected troops from Kufa to fight at the battle of the 
Camel against ’Alsha’s forces. When ’All’s ambassador, Tirimmah bin 
’Adi, called on Mu’awiya, the latter boasted that he had collected an 
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army as numerous as the grains of millet in a field. Tirimmah replied that 
in ’Ali’s army there was a rooster called Ashtar, who would consume 
every speck with his beak. Malik was very successful in his campaign to 
recruit soldiers from Kufa to fight in ’All’s army at Basra. His exploits 
as ’All’s commander were remarkable. ’All said that Ashtar occupied 
the same position under him as he had under the Prophet Muhammad. 
Ashtar’s patience, asceticism, and dedication to prayers and fasting were 
unique. He frequently walked through the Kufa bazaar dressed like 
an ordinary labourer. On one occasion someone who did not recognise 
him, hit him with a bunch of bean plants. When he was told that his 
victim was Ashtar, he ran after him to apologise. As Ashtar was praying 
in the mosque the man waited for him to finish before apologising. 
Ashtar urged him to forget all about it as he had just then been praying to 
God to forgive the man who had hit him. 

When ’All appointed al-Ashtar to succeed Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr 
as the governor of Egypt and its provinces, he gave him detailed instruc- 
tions regarding gubernatorial duties. ’All’s letter is a unique socio- 
political document. It is a charter of freedom for the working-classes 
and the neglected sections of society. For example ’All wrote: 

“Investigate the situation of the land-tax in a manner that will 
rectify the state of those who pay it, for the correctness of the land- 
tax and the welfare of the taxpayers is the welfare of others. The 
welfare of others will not be achieved except through them, for the 
people, all of them, are dependent upon the land-tax and those who 
pay it. Let your care for the prosperity of the earth be deeper than your 
care for the collection of land-tax, for it will not be gathered except 
in prosperity. Whoever exacts land-tax without prosperity has 
desolated the land and destroyed the servants (of God). His affairs 
will remain in order only briefly.” 

“So if your subjects complain of burden, of blight, of the cutting 
off* of irrigation water, of the lack of rain, or of the transformation of 
the earth through its being inundated by a flood or ruined by drought, 
lighten (their burden) to the extent you wish their affairs to be 
rectified. And let not anything by which you have lightened their 
burden weigh heavily against you, for it is a store which they will 
return to you by bringing about prosperity in your land and embel- 
fishing your rule. You will gain their fairest praise and pride yourself 
at the spreading forth of justice among them. You will be able to 
depend upon the increase in their strength (resulting) from what you 
stored away with them when you gave them ease; and upon their 
trust, since you accustomed them to your justice towards them 
through your kindness to them. Then perhaps matters will arise which 
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afterwards they will undertake gladly if in these you depend upon 
them, for prosperity will carry that with which you burden it. Truly 
the destruction of the earth only results from the destitution of its 
inhabitants, and its inhabitants become destitute only when rulers 
concern themselves with amassing (wealth), when they have misgivings 
about the endurance (of their own rule) and when they profit little 
from warning examples.” 250 

’All’s guidelines to Malik al-Ashtar regarding the treatment of mer- 
chants and craftsmen are as revolutionary as those for farmers. He 
wrote: 

“Then make merchants and craftsmen — those who are permanently 
fixed, those who move about with their wares and those who profit 
from (the labour of) their own body — your own concern, and 
urge others to do so, for they are the base of benefits and means of 
attaining conveniences. They bring (benefits and conveniences) 
from remote and inaccessible places on land, sea, plains and moun- 
tains, and from places where men neither gather together nor dare 
to go. (The merchants and craftsmen) are a gentleness from which 
there is no fear of calamity and a pacifity from which there is no 
worry of disruption. Examine their affairs in your presence and in 
every corner of your land. 

“But know, nevertheless, that in many of them is shameful miser- 
liness, detestable avarice, hoarding of benefits and arbitrariness 
in selling. This is a source of loss to all and a stain upon rulers. So 
prohibit hoarding ( ihtikar ), for the Messenger of God — may God 
bless him and his household and give them peace— prohibited it. 
Let selling be an open-handed selling, with justly balanced scales 
and prices which do not prejudice either party, buyer or seller. As 
for him who lets himself be tempted to hoard after you have for- 
bidden him (to do so), make an example of him and punish him, 
but not excessively. 5 ’ 251 

Al-Ashtar was the best man to implement ’All’s rules but he never even 
reached Egypt. In 37/658 Mu’awiya’s agents killed him while he was 
still enroute. 252 

Zayd bin Suhan al-’Abdi was another devoted follower of ’All. ’Afisha 
wrote him a letter saying: 
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“T his letter is from ’ A'isha, wife of the Prophet., to her son, Zayd 
bin Suhan. As soon as you get this letter, prevent the people in 
Kufa from joining and helping ’Ali. Soon, further orders will be 

sent to you.” 

Zayd wrote in reply : 

“You have ordered me to act against God’s orders. You, for your 
part, have forsaken God’s commands.” 

Zayd was mortally wounded in the battle of Jamal. When ’Ali blessed 
him, Zayd replied: 

“May God reward you, O Commander of the Faithful. By God ! 
those who do not know God cannot recognize you. By God ! I 
fought your enemies without any misgivings. As I had heard the 
Ghadir hadis from (the Prophet’s wife) Umm Salima, I know that 
those who forsake you destroy their chance for a happy ending on 
the Day of Judgement. For fear of punishment on that day, I could 
not desert you.” 

Zayd died from his wounds . 253 His brother, Sa’sa’a bin Suhan al- 
’Abdi had embraced Islam during the Prophet’s lifetime but had never 
seen him. He was an eloquent orator and a learned and deeply religious 
man. His tribe, the ’Abdu‘l-Qays, was devoted to him. Like his brother 
Zayd, Sa’sa’a loved ’All. When Sa’sa’a fell ill, ’Ali called on him. He 
remarked that Sa’sa’a should not exploit his visit to increase the number 
of his followers. Sa’sa’a replied, “By God! I consider your visit an act 
of God’s grace to me.” He was in the party of the displaced leaders of 
Kufa who visited Medina to complain about ’Usman’s governors. 
’Usman ordered the group to select a representative. They chose Sa’sa’a 
but ’Usman refused to negotiate with him on the ground of his youth. 
Sa’sa’a said that knowledge depended on its acquisition; it had nothing 
to do with age. He represented the complaints on the basis of Qur'anic 
verses. Ultimately, ’Usman lost his temper and expelled him from his 

k° USe * - TVT J- * 

Sa’sa’a fought in the battles of Jamal, Siffin and Nahrawan. Mu awiya 
tried to exclude Sa’sa’a from the amnesty granted in the peace treaty 
with Imam Hasan. Sa’sa’a twice mounted the pulpit to curse ’Ali, in 
obedience to Mu’awiya’s orders, but he mentioned ’Ali in such a manner 
that in fact, Mu’awiya was cursed instead. To make matters worse. 
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the assembly, according to the ritual said, “Amen” each time. Sa’sa’a 
never missed an opportunity to criticize Mu’awiya in a subtle manner 
According to Imam Ja’far as-Sadiq, Sa’sa’a was able to defend ’All 
better than, all his other followers. 254 

Muhammad bin Abi Huzayfa ’Atba bin Rabi’a bin ’Abd Shams bin 
Abd Manaf belonged to the Umayyad aristocracy and was one of the 
leaders . of anti-’Usman movement in Egypt. When he fell into 
Mu awiya’s hands he did not kill him because of family considerations 
but threw him into prison. After some time, Mu’awiya summoned 
Muhammad to court and said that the tyrants had killed innocent ’Usman 
and he and his friends were seeking revenge for his death. Muhammad 
should, therefore, be ashamed of his friendship with ’All. Muhammad 
replied that he was one of his (Mu’awiya’s) relatives and knew him 
most intimately. “By God ! you (Mu’awiya) are responsible for 
Usman s assassination. ’Usman had made tyrants like you his governors 
The Muhajirun and Ansar had urged ’Usman to dismiss you and your 
associates as they were tyrants and violated the Prophet’s smut. ’Usman 
refused and met his doom because of your misdeeds. Talha and 
Zubayr had incited the people to kill ’Usman.” “O Mu’awiya!” 
Muhammad added, “Islam has not changed you. You wrongly blame 
[° r , >Ali - Conversely the munafiqun (hyprocrites) and Abu 

Sufyan 8 followers who flocked around the Prophet to save their lives have 
sold their faith to you and grown wealthy. You and your followers are 
not ignorant of their misdeeds. By God ! So long as I am alive I shall 
love All, deeming it a source of nearness to God.” Mu’awiya lost his 
temper and sent him back to prison where he died. 255 
Ju’da bin Hubayra, one of ’All’s sister’s sons, was devoted to ’All. 
urmg the battle of Siffin, ’Ubayda bin Abu Sufyan taunted him saying 
he had obtained his heroism from his maternal uncle. Ju’da replied that 

a ij ayda s maternal uncle been like his maternal uncle, ’Ubayda 
would have forgotten his own father. 255 

Sa ’id bin Qays al-Hamadanl from the Yemen had settled in Kufa. 

I he Hamadanls were converted to Islam by ’All. Sa’id bin HamadanI 
showed remarkable heroism in defending ’All from unexpected assaults. 
His tribesmen, under his leadership, made a concerted attack on Mu’awi- 
ya s army and drove them back to their tents. Sa’id’s followers returned 
o eir own tents only because it was time for evening prayers. ’All 
greatly appreciated their chivalry and said that, if he were authorised to 
distribute places m paradise, he would give the Hamadan tribe the best. 
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Sa’id replied, “O Commander of the Faithful! We fight for God’s sake 
and not to oblige you. We shall obtain our reward from God. Give us 
the most difficult duties and send us wherever you please. We are at 
your disposal and love you with our heart and soul. 

Khwaja Rabi’ bin Haysam belonged to the group of fourteen ascetics, 
which included ’Uways. They fought under ’All’s standards. When 
Khwaja Rabi’ arrived from Ray with a body of four thousand well 
organized troops, he was sent to fight against Syria. He died in Khura- 
san and was buried near Mashhad. Imam Riza f used to visit his tomb. 

’Abdu‘r-Rahman bin Surad fought in the battle of Jamal. In obedience 
to ’Ali’s orders, penetrating into the thick of the battle around ’A‘isha’s 
camel, he hamstrung its back legs. The camel sat down. When a gentle- 
man from Abu Bakr’s tribe, the Banu Taym, asked ’Abdu'r- Rahman 
if he had done this, he replied “Yes. Had I not hamstrung ’A'isha’s 
camel, no individual from her army would have survived. You may 
like or dislike me as you please.” 

Tirimmah bin ’Adi bin Hatim of Tayy was a chivalrous military 
leader and an eloquent speaker. When ’All returned from the battle 
of Jamal, he received a letter from Mu’awiya boasting of his military 
strength. ’Ali wrote a reply and asked Tirimmah, who was aware of 
the route, to deliver it immediately. Tirimmah willingly agreed. 289 When 
he reached Damascus, he found Mu’awiya picnicing in a garden with 
some friends such as ’Amr bin al-’As and Marwan bin al-Hakam. 
Mu’awiya’s friends, who saw him merely as an Arab bedouin travelling 
on a camel, thought they would have some fun at his expense. They 
invited him into the garden but soon found they were unable to answer 
Tirimmah’s repartee. They introduced him to Mu’awiya but Tirimmah 
refrained from delivering ’Ali’s letter until Mu’awiya adopted a more 
respectful attitude. ’Amr bin al-’As suggested that, if the Arab bedouin 
were bribed, he might report favourably to ’All. Mu’awiya paid him 
thirty thousand dirhams. ’Amr bin ’As then asked Tirimmah his reaction 
to Mu’awiya’s gift. He replied, “This is the property of the Muslims 
from God’s treasury. I have taken it for distribution among pious people.” 
Then Mu’awiya began to dictate him reply but Tirimmah could hardly 
restrain his laughter at sentences such as his “army was as enormous 
as a galaxy of stars”. When he was asked the reason for his amusement, 
Tirimmah replied that ’Ali was like the sun. When he shone, the light of 
the stars would disappear. Mu’awiya had great difficulty in completing 
his letter in the face of Tirimmah’s comments. When he finally departed, 
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Mu’awiya expressed his deep disappointment at his friends’ inability 
to support him in repartee. When Imam Husayn reached near Karbala, 
Tirimmah along with three leaders of Kufa met the Imam and urged 
him to seek asylum in the mountains of Tayy tribe and invade Yazid’s 
forces with the Tayy army but the Imam rejected the offer in the interest 
of his non-violent war against Yazid. 

Sa’id bin al-Jubayr of Kufa was a renowned intellectual and ascetic. 
He was a scholar in hadis, Qur'anic exegesis and an expert in fiqh. Many 
eminent scholars of hadis rallied round Imam Zaynu'l-’Abidin through 
Sa’Id’s efforts. Nevertheless, Hajjaj, the governor of Basra, could not 
tolerate his Shi’ism. He sent for him and said, “What do you say about 
Abu Bakr and ’Umar? Are they in heaven or hell?” Sa’id replied, 
“When I visit heaven or hell, only then can I talk about its inhabitants.” 
To Hajjaj ’s question about the virtues and vices of the Prophet’s caliphs, 
Sa’id replied that he was not their advocate. 

Hajjaj then asked whom he loved most among the first four caliphs. 
Sa’id said he loved the one who was God’s favourite. Hajjaj asked who 
was God’s favourite. Sa’id said only God knew His favourite. Annoyed 
with Sa’id’s evasive answers, Hajjaj said that he pretended ignorance 
in order to save his life. He must speak clearly about each caliph. Sa’id 
replied that neither did he wish to contradict Hajjaj nor to compromise 
with his beliefs. Sa’id’s tactics did not help him. He was executed by 
Hajjaj in Sha’ban 95/April-May 714. Before long Hajjaj also died. Prior to 
his death he hallucinated and saw Sa’id saying to him, “O God’s enemy! 
Why did you kill me?” 260 

Another devotee of the Ahl al-Bayt was Asbagh bin Nubata who was 
one of ’All’s favourites. He was an indefatigable warrior. Asbagh narrated 
many ahadis but the Sunni scholars of rijal (biographical works) rejected 
them because of his Shi’l beliefs. 261 

Muslim al-Majasha’i was devoted to Imam ’Ali. He was known for 
his resoluteness and enterprise. Just before the battle of Jamal, Tmam 
Ali, taking the Qur an in his hand, invited his commanders to volunteer 
to preach its counsels to the enemy. Muslim stepped forward. Imam 
’Ali continued that he had been informed by Allah, that the hands and 
head of the hero, who volunteered, would be chopped off and he would 
be martyred. Muslim hesitated. Again Imam ’All repeated the same 
invitation. Again Muslim came forward but the threat weakened his 
resolve. The third time he came forward resolutely, took the Qur'an 
in his right hand and delivered a sermon before the enemy. Talha ordered 
his men to chop off Muslim’s right hand. Muslim took the Qur'an in 
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his left hand. When this was also severed, Muslim protected the Qur'an 
by clasping it to his breast and met his martyrdom. 262 

Abu'l-Aswad ad-Du’all (Zalim bin ’Amr) of Basra was a poet and 
scholar. He wrote the principles of syntax in Arabic under Imam ’All’s 
direction. In the battle of Siflfin he was invincible. When the fighting 
ceased as a result of Mu’awiya’s stratagem of arbitration on the basis 
of the Qur'an, Imam ’All nominated ibn ’Abbas to represent his side. 
Mu’awiya, however, would only accept Abu Musa Ash’ari. Abu'l- 
Aswad reported that Abu Musa was not dependable. He suggested he 
himself should be appointed ’All’s representative or else he should be 
allowed to act as Abu Musa’s adviser. Mu’awiya rejected this idea. 
Later, Mu’awiya asked him what he would have done had he been 
appointed arbitrator. Abu'l-Aswad said that he would have collected 
one thousand eminent muhajirun and the same number of eminent ansars. 
He would have asked them who of the two deserved to become caliph, 
the most superior person among the muhajirs (i. e. ’All) or a member 
of the tulaqa community of Abu Sul'yan who had been taken captive 
by the Muslims. Mu’awiya thanked God that he had successfully 
debarred Abu'l-Aswad from the discussions. 

Abu'l-Aswad tried to stop Imam ’All’s governor in Basra, ’Abdu'llah 
ibn ’Abbas, from deserting his master and appropriating the treasury. 
Subsequently, ’All appointed him governor of Basra in place of ibn 
’Abbas. Abu'l-Aswad wrote touching elegies on ‘All’s death. The 
governor of Kufa, ’Ubaydu'llah ibn Ziyad, is said to have told Abu'l- 
Aswad that his advanced years prevented him (the governor) seeking 
his collaboration in government. Abu'l-Aswad replied, “If you want 
me for wrestling, I am no good. If you wish to obtain my guidance, I 
am still the best.” Later ibn Ziyad asked Abu'l-Aswad about his friend- 
ship with Imam ’All. Abu'l-Aswad said, "Imam’ All’s friendship has 
enhanced my prosperity and good fortune in the same way as Mu’awiya’s 
friendship has enhanced your prosperity and good fortune. There is, 
however, one difference. I sought ’All’s friendship for help in the here- 
after while you seek Mu’awiya’s friendship for gain in the present 
world.” Abu'l-Aswad’s elegy on Imam Husayn’s death is very moving and 
includes a cry for vengeance. He died in 69/688. 263 

Zayd bin Wahb al-Juhni left his homeland to visit the Prophet but 
the Prophet died before he arrived. Zayd became one of ’All’s favourites. 
He collected the Prophet’s ahadis. He also gathered the sermons Imam 
’All delivered on Fridays and on ’id days. Some Sunni scholars consider 
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Zayd’s ahadis unreliable but the majority judge them dependable. 864 
, ’Ubaydu'llah ibn Rah’ was, like his father, Ibrahim bin Abi Rafi’, 
’All’s devotee. According to Shaykh Abu Ja’far Tusi he was ’All’s 
secretary. He compiled ’All’s judgements in book form. He also wrote 
a biographical dictionary of the Prophet’s companions who took part 
in the battles of Jamal, Siffin and Nahrawan. 865 

Rashid al-Hijri was another of Imam ’All’s favourites. Imam ’AH 
had also told him how ibn Ziyad would torture him to death. When 
he was taken captive, ibn Ziyad asked him about Imam ’All’s prophecy 
regarding his (Rashid’s) death. Rashid replied that his hands, feet 
and tongue would be amputated. Ibn Ziyad decided to falsify Imam 
’All’s prophecy. He had Rashid’s hands and feet amputated. Rashid 
then asked for pen and ink in order to dictate the art of foretelling the 
future which he had learnt from Imam ’Ali. A crowd flocked round 
him. He foretold ibn Ziyad’s doom. Ibn Ziyad was so upset that he 
forgot his determination to falsify Imam ’Ali’s prophecy and had Rashid’s 
tongue cut off. 266 

Haris bin ’Abdu'llah al-A’war Hamadani was ’Ali’s companion. 
He lived at one time with ’Abdu'llah ibn Mas’ud. 267 He was a faqih and 
a scholar of hadis. The four Sunan works of ahadis by eminent Sunni 
scholars include ahadis transmitted by al-Haris. He reported that ’Ali 
had told him that his (’All’s) spirit visited both his friends and enemies 
before their death. His friends died hoping for Divine mercy but his 
enemies died in shame and disappointment. In 60/689 he died. 268 

Misam al-Tammar belonged to a large clan, whose members were 
Shi’is. ’Ali asked him what he would do if ibn Ziyad ordered him to 
curse him (’All). Misam said he would refuse. ’Ali then described the 
tortures he would suffer and located the spots where he would be executed. 
Throughout his life Misam looked forward to meeting his end the way 
Imam ’Ali had foretold. Subsequently Misam’s refusal to curse ’All 
led to his death in the manner the Imam had predicted. 269 

’Ali had many other distinguished followers: His slave, Qanbar, 
who brought the water for his master’s ablutions, was martyred by 
Hajjaj. 270 Minhal bin ’Amar al-Asadi 271 transmitted ahadis told by Imam 
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Husayn 272 . Nu’ man bin ’Ajlan was Imam ’All’s tax collector in Bahrayn 
and ’Umman Abu Jund fought valiantly in the battle of Jamal. 
’Ali made Abu c l-Jusha as one of his standard bearer in Siffin. Abu 
Q,urra al-Kindi and ’Ali bin Rabi’a transmitted ahadis from Imam ’Ali. 
Abu's-Saffah was the first of ’Ali’s companions to be martyred in the 
battle of Siffin. Another early victim was Abu Shamir bin Abraha. 
He was a Syrian who had deserted Mu’awiya and joined ’All’s army. 273 
’Abdu'l-’Aziz bin Haris Ju’fi fought gallantly in the battle of Siffin and 
contributed greatly to Imam ’All’s victory. 274 Habib ibn Mazahir was 
devoted to Imam ’Ali and was martyred in the battle of Karbala at an 
age of seventy. The hopes of martyrdom had so deeply excited him 
that he did not hesitate to cut jokes even with such senior companions 
of Imam Husayn as Burayr bin al-Hazir al Hamadani. He had memo- 
rized the Q,ur‘an by heart and recited the whole book each night. 276 
Muhaqqin bin Abi Muhaqqin fearlessly praised Imam ’Ali at Mu’awiya’ s 
court and assailed him for his love of prestige and position. 273 

Jabir bin Yazid al-Ju’fi of Kufa, became Imam Baqir’s disciple. The 
Imam gave him a book and asked him to memorize its contents but keep 
them secret. Except for those ahadis he had vowed to keep secret, he publicly 
transmitted the Imam’s ahadis in the Prophet’s mosque at Medina. People 
considered him a lunatic. Jabir said that he had learned another 70,000 
ahadis transmitted by Imam al-Baqir which he never divulged. He 
complained that Imam al-Baqir’s orders to keep this large number of 
ahadis to himself laid a heavy burden on him. Imam as-Sadiq blessed 
Jabir and told him to go to the forest and unburden himself to the trees. 
The Ghulat (extremists) considered Jabir was their leader but Jabir exhib- 
ited considerable moderation. When Hisham (105-125/724-743) became 
caliph, Jabir grew frightened. He began to pretend he was a lunatic. 
He died in 128/746. 277 

Aban bin Taghlib bin Riyah bin Sa’id al-Bakri al-Hariri was an 
expert in Qur‘anic exegesis, hadis, jiqh, lexicography and Arabic syntax. 
He studied under Imams Zaynu‘1-’ Abidin, Muhammad al-Baqir and 
ja’far as-Sadiq. Imam al-Baqir advised him to sit down in the Medina 
mosque and write fatwas to enlighten the Shi’is in matters relating to 
Jiqh. Whenever Aban visited Medina, people flocked around him to 
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listen to ahadis and obtain fatwas from him. On one occasion someone 
asked him how many of the Prophet’s companions were Imam ’All’s 
followers. Aban said, “Do you wish to measure the superiority of Imam 
’Ali by the number of the Prophet’s companions who were devoted to 
him?” The man replied in the affirmative. Aban retorted, “By God! 
I see no merit in any of the Prophet’s companions unless he is devoted 
to Imam ’All.” 

Ahmad bin Hanbal, ibn Mu’in and Abu Hatim considered Aban a 
reliable narrator of ahadis. Some Sunni authors accused him of being a 
ghali (extremist). According to az-Zahbi, the tabi’un and taba’ tabi’un 
Shi’is included both extremists and non-extremists, although all of them 
were religious, truthful and pious. If their ahadis were to be ignored 
because of their extremist views, a large corpus of the Prophet’s traditions 
would be destroyed. 278 

Qazi Nuru'llah Shustari says that Zahbi, the author of the Mizanu‘1- 
I’hdal, considered four hundred Shi’i tabi’un and taba’ tabi’un were tafziliyya 
and believed the majority of them to be truthful and reliable. The Kitdb 
al-ansab by Sam’ani states that a large number of learned men among 
the tabi’un were Shi’is. 

SHPI AUTHORS OF QUR‘ANIC EXEGESIS, HADIS, 

FIQ.H AND KALAM 

First to the Fifth Century of Hijra 

The Imams from Ahl-i Bayt were pioneers in disseminating Qur'anic 
exegesis, hadis, fiqh and kalam. The Prophet’s companions, tabi’un and 
taba’ tabi’un, who studied under these Imams, were encouraged to devote 
themselves to intellectual pursuit and all were eminent teachers, preachers 
and debaters. Some were encouraged to write books. The works of Salman 
Farsi, Abu Zarr Ghifari, Abu Rafi’, his sons ’Ubaydu‘llah and ’Ali, and 
those of Abu'l-Aswad are well-known. These authors flourished in the first 
and early second century of Islam and enriched the corpus of Islamic 
religious and spiritual literature. Their works forestalled the earliest Sunni 
authors, such as ibn Jarih (d. 150/767-68), Mujahid (d. 101 or 104/719 
or 722), ’At’a of Mecca (d. between 110 and 114/728 and 732), Mu’mir 
bin Rashid as-San’ani of Mecca (d. between 150 and 154/767 and 771) 
Malik bin Anas (d. 179/795), Abu Hanifa (d. 150/767) and Sufyan as- 

Sawri (d. 161/777-78). The Imams maintained strict secrecy concerning 
some works. 8 

They allowed only competent Shi’i scholars to indulge in religious 
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polemics. For example, Abu Khalid Kabuli, who was formerly a Kaysani, 
but later on became a disciple of Imam Zaynu‘1-’ Abidin, relates that 
once he found Abu Ja’far Mu‘minu‘t-Taq engaged in religious debate 
with some non-Shi’is. Abu Khalid reminded him that Imam as-Sadiq 
had forbidden religious polemics. Mu r minu‘t-Taq replied. Has the 
Imam asked you to stop me?” Abu Khalid replied in the negative but 
added that the Imam had ordered him not to discuss religion with non- 
Shi’is. Mu‘minu‘t-Taq asked Abu Khalid to comply with these orders. 
Abu Khalid later reported this conversation to Imam as-Sadiq. The 
Imam smiled and said, “O Abu Khalid! Mu‘minu‘t-Taq is like a well- 
trained rooster in polemics. Even if his wings were cut off, he would still 
fly and find a way to assert his viewpoint. Even though your wings were 

unclipped, you would be unable to fly .” 279 It would seem, therefore, that 

although the Imams authorised a large number of disciples to teac 
Qur'anic exegesis, ahadis and fiqh, only selected disciples were allowed 
to debate religion. Under the Imams, particularly Imams al-Baqir and 
as-Sadiq, the study of kalam (speculative theology) was crystallized in 
response to the need felt by the scholars of both Sunni and Shi 1 sects to 
justify their respective ideologies. The Shi’i experts in kalam were also 
proficient in Qur'anic exegesis, hadis and fiqh. 

Some scholars transmitted ahadis from the Imams and were expert m 
disseminating the Imam’s teachings on hadis , Quranic exegesis and 
fiah. They were eminent teachers but their own written works are un- 
known due to the repressive measures adopted by the caliphs against t e 
Shi’is. Secondly a large number of Shi’i works and libraries were des- 
troyed. Nevertheless, early Shi’i bibliographical . works such i as ■Kitab 
ar-Rijal (. Fihrist Kutub a‘sh-Shi>a) by Ahmad bin ’All al-Najashi (d.450/ 
1058) and Kitab al-Fihrist (. Fihrist Tusi) by Abu Ja’far Muhammad bin 
Hasan bin ’All at-Tusi (d. 460/1067-68) and other bibliographical works 
contain titles and details of some works by early Shi’i authors. Some 
works have been recently discovered and a few of them edited, hey 
form a watershed in Shi’i intellectual activity. 

One of these early authors, Abu Mikhnaf Lut bin Yahya (d. 157/773- 
74), was an historian and wrote biographical works. His father, Yahya, 
was Imam ’All’s companion. According to the Fihrist by ibn Nadim, 
Abu Mikhnaf was the author of several monographs. The more impor- 
tant among these are the Kitab Khutbatu‘z-Zahra‘ (. Fatima Z^ra s 
Kitab maqtal ’ Usman (On ’ Usman’s Assassination), Kitab Jamal urn Sfft 
(The History of Jamal and Siffin), Kitab maqtal Muhammad bin Abi Bakr 
{. Muhammad bin Abi Bakr’s assassination), Kitab maqtal Imam Husayn ( « 
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Tragedy of Karbala) and Kitab Akhbtlr Mukhtar ( The History of Mukhtar). 2 * 0 
Ahmad bin Yahya bin Jabir al-Balazuri (d. 279/892-93) the author 
of the Ansabu‘l ashraf and other authors quote him frequently. He is 
considered an authority even on controversial issues such as the events 
at Saqifa. Abu Mikhnaf does not generally borrow from his predecessors 
but analyses the facts from his own sources. His account of the tragedy 
of Karbala is a very carefully written document and is based on personal 
reports from eye-witnesses. Abu Ja’far Muhammad bin Jarir at-Tabari 
(d. 311/923-24) draws profusely upon Abu Mikhnaf’s Maqtal al-Husayn. 
Many later scholars also depended on Abu Mikhnaf for their information. 
Among modern writers, J. Wellhausen 281 and Ursula Sezgin 282 have made 
critical studies of Abu Mikhnaf and have emphasized the importance of 
his works. 

5 Abdu c llah bin ’Ali bin Abi Shu’ba was originally a citizen of Kufa 
but the family name was changed to Halabi (of Halab) because of their 
deep involvement with trade and commerce there. ’Abdu'llah’s father 
and grandfather were devoted to the Imams. ’Abdu'llah wrote a book 
on Shi’i fiqh and hadis which Imam as-Sadiq corrected. He was the 
first of Imam as-Sadiq’s companions to write such a work. The Imam 
admired it warmly. 283 

Abu Hamza Sabit bin Dinar, known as Abu‘s-Safiyya, studied under 
Imam Zaynu‘1-’ Abidin and drank deeply at the fountain of knowledge 
under al-Baqir and as-Sadiq. The sources are in dispute over Abu Hamza’s 
association with al-Kazim. According to Imam ar-Riza‘, he was the 
Salman Farsi of his own days. Some Sunni scholars consider him an 
authority on hadis but others reject him. He occupies a very important 
position in the isnads (chains of transmission) of Shi’i ahadis. He wrote 
books on Qur ! anic exegesis, hadis and asceticism. Among the Sunni 
scholars, Abu Nu’aym (d. 219/834), the author of Hilyatu‘l-awliya c studied 
under him. He died at a ripe old age in 150/767. 284 

Abu‘l-Hasan Az-Zurara bin A’yan b. Susan al-Shaybani al-Kufi 
was the grandson of a Greek monk who had embraced Islam. He was 
originally a disciple of a Zaydite and a Mu’tazila but, later, he and his 
brothers turned to Imam Baqir. They also studied under Imam Ja’far 
as-Sadiq. The Imam evinced a great interest in Zurara and placed him 
among the four persons he loved best. The other three were Muhammad 
bin Muslim bin Riyah, Burayd bin Mu’awiya al-’Ijli and Ja’far 
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Muhammad bin Nu’man al-Ahwal. Besides hadis and jiqh, Zurara was 
expert in kalam. His early Mu’tazilite training of rationalism was shar- 
pened under Imams al-Baqir and as-Sadiq. His book on istitaat (power) 
and jabr (compulsion) was a pioneering work in kalam. He died two 
months after the death of Imam as-Sadiq. Other sources give 150/767 
as the date of his death. 285 

His brothers, Humran bin A’yan, ’ Abdu‘1 Malik and Bukayr were also 
deeply devoted to Imams Zaynu'l-’ Abidin, al-Baqir and as-Sadiq. 
Humran was a grammarian who earnestly disseminated the Shi’i faith. 

’Abdu'l-Malik died during Imam Ja’far’s lifetime. The Imam mourned 
his death deeply and used to say that he had no equal. Their sons and 
disciples formed a band devoted to the Imams and popularised their 

teachings in Kufa and Medina. 288 

’Abdu‘1-’ Aziz bin Ahmad bin ’Isa al-Jalwaddi al-Azdi was a com- 
panion of Imams al-Baqir and as-Sadiq. He was a prolific author and 
wrote on all branches of Islamic learning such as hadis, Jiqh, history and 
biography. His works on Qur'anic exegesis discuss subjects such as 
asbabu‘n-nuzul (causes of revelation), nasikh (a verse abrogating another), 
mansukh (a verse abrogated by another), maqtu’ (where a verse is read 
separately from the others), mawsul (where a verse is read in combination 
with the following one), the rules for reciting the Qur'an and the distinctive 
features of the Qur'an. His works on hadis deal with the traditions trans- 
mitted by the Imams and their companions. He wrote on all important 
topics of Jiqh. His historical and biographical works comprise separate 
treatises on the history of the prophets and the Imams. He also compiled 
in separate volumes the sermons of the Prophet, Abu Bakr, Umar, 
’Usman and ’Ali. Najashi gives more than one hundred titles of his works 
but they seem in fact to be chapters of a comprehensive volume. 287 

Muhammad bin al-Hasan b. Abi Sayyara of Kufa came from a family 
of grammarians. He wrote a book on the vowels and diacritical points 
in the Qur'an. Another writer, Muhammad bin Qays Abu Nasr al-Asadi 
transmitted ahadis from Imams al-Baqir and as-Sadiq. He compiled the 
judgements of Imam ’All and wrote a book on the novelties of ahadis. 
Caliphs ’Umar bin ’Abdu‘1-’ Aziz (99-101/717-720) and Yazid II (101- 
105/720-724) sent him on a diplomatic mission to Turkey to negotiate 
the release of the Muslims held by the Byzantine ruler. 288 ’Abdu'llah 
bin Maymun bin Aswad was also a companion of Imams al-Baqir and 
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as-Sadiq and transmitted their ahadis. He wrote a book on the prophetic 
mission of Muhammad and another on paradise. 289 

’Abdu‘l-Mu‘min bin Abi‘l-Qasim bin Qays of Kufa and his brother, 
’Abdu'l-Ghaffar are regarded as reliable transmitters of ahadis from 
Imams al-Baqir and as-Sadiq. ’Abdu‘l-Mu‘min also wrote a book on 
hadis. He died, aged eighty-one, in 147/764-65. 

The father of Isma’il bin Abi Khalid transmitted ahadis from Imam 
al-Baqir while Isma’il conveyed ahadis from as-Sadiq. His book on legal 
decisions is divided into chapters. Haris bin al-Mughira al-Basri trans- 
mitted traditions from Imams al-Baqir, as-Sadiq, al-Kazim and Zayd 
bin ’Ali. He also authored a book on hadis. Ibrahim bin Muhammad 
bin Abi Yahya Abu Ishaq al-.\Iacl ani composed book on the early history 
of Islam. The historian Abu ’Abdu‘llah Muhammad al-Waqidi drew 
profusely upon Ibrahim’s works. 290 

Muhammad bin ’All bin an-Nu’man bin Abi Turfatu'l-Ahwal al- 
Bajli of Kufa has already been mentioned as a formidable debater and 
a favourite of Imam as-Sadiq. He was generally known as Abu Ja’far 
or al-Ahwal. The Shl’Is called him the Mu'minu't-Taq (an orthodox 
Muslim of Taq), while the Sunnis nicknamed him Shaytanu‘t-Taq (the 
devil of Taq). Taq was a commercial centre in Kufa. Abu Ja’far owned 
a shop there where gold and silver were assayed. His mastery in this 
field had closed the doors of fraud and was responsible for his nickname 
“the devil”. His witty and pungent retorts to AbO Hanifa of Kufa 
show his intellectual depth and learning. An anecdote tells us that once 
Abu Hanifa was seated with his companions when he saw Abu Ja’far 
approaching. He remarked that the devil himself was coining towards 
them. Abu Ja’far recited the following verse as he came up to them: 

Seest thou not that We have set the devils on the disbelievers to 
confound them with confusion?” 291 

One day Abu Hanifa said to Abu Ja’far, “If ’Ali considered himself 
the rightful successor to the prophet Muhammad, why did he not assert 
his claim after the Prophet’s death?” Abu Ja’far replied that ’Ali feared 
that the genie friendly to Abu Bakr and ’Umar might kill him as it was 
said that they killed Sa’d bin ’Ubada. 292 

After Imam as-Sadiq’s death, Abu Hanifa called on Abu Ja’far and 
remarked sneeringly, “Your Imam has died.” Abu Ja’far replied, “Your 
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Imam won’t die until Judgement Day because he is Satan. Abu Ja far 
tried to convince Zayd bin Zaynu'l-’Abidin of the inadvisability of his 
uprising against the Umayyads. He criticized the Khawarij pungently 
and converted them to Shi’ism. He wrote several works on kaldm, two 
of which deal with the refutation of the Mu’tazila and Khawarij. The 
Kitab Ihtijaj discusses ’All’s imama. The Kitdbri l-Imama analyses the 
imama. In the Kitdbu‘l-Jamal, he criticizes the uprising of Talha, Zubayr 
and ’A e isha against ’All. The Kitab Afa’l wa la tafa 3 l (on Action) is a 
study on kaldrn . 293 

Abu Muhammad Hisham bin al-Hakam al-Kindi al-Shayban al-Kufi 
was an outstanding scholar of kalam and an indefatigable preacher of 
Shi’ism. His ancestral home was Kufa but he had founded a commercial 
centre in Baghdad. In his youth he had been a follower of the Qadariyya 294 
leader, Jahm bin Safwan (128/746). He visited Imam as-Sadiq but was 
unable to answer the religious problems posed by the Imam. The impact 
of the Imam’s personality revolutionized Hisham’s religious views and 
he developed an ardent devotion to him. He transmitted ahadis from 
Imams as-Sadiq and al-Kazim. He entered into discussions with the 
Mu’tazila leaders, such as ’Amr bin ’Ubayd, with great self-confidence 
and emerged victorious. Yahya, the Bermekid vizier of HarunuT-Rashid 
(170-193/786-809), used to discuss the problems of the Imamate with 
Hisham. One day Yahya said to Hisham, "’All used to call ’Umar the 
amiru c l-mu e minin (commander of the faithful). Was he being honest or 
lying?” Hisham replied he was an honest man. Yahya asked why ’Ali 
had then refused to recognise ’Umar as the Imam. Hisham replied 
that, according to the Qur'an, God had permitted Abraham to refer to 
the idols as ilah (god). He quoted the verse : "Then turned he (Abraham) 
to their gods (ilah) and said: 'Will ye not eat’?” Obviously the idols 
were not ilah to Abraham. Nevertheless God is not a liar. The same 
analogy applied to ’Ali’s address to ’Umar. 

Later Yahya imprisoned al-Kazim commenting to Hisham that he 
had thus falsified the Shi’i belief that their faith was dependant on a 
living Imam. Their Imam had been imprisoned and they would never 
know whether he was living or dead. Hisham replied that the Shi’is were 
not concerned whether their Imam was concealed or in occultation. 
Until they were informed of his death, they would consider him to be 
alive. Yahya told ar-Rashid that the Shi’i believed they must obey their 
Imam. This meant that if their Imam chose to rebel they would all rise 
against ar-Rashid. Like other Shi’i leaders, Hisham was persecuted by 
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the government. Nevertheless ar-Rashid invited him to lead the debates 
condemning the Khawarij. Hisham died in 179/795-96. 

Hisham’s al-Altaf and Kitab al-ma’rifa discuss kaldm. His Kitabu 1 1- Tawhid 
concentrates on Divine monotheism while the Kitabu 1 r-Radd ’ ala ‘ Arista- 
tails fi‘t Tawhid refutes Aristotle’s views on Divine monotheism. The 
Kitabdl-Jabr wafl-Qadr is designed to popularize Imam as-Sadiq’s middle- 
of-the-road theory on pre-destination and free will. The Kitabd l-Istitd’ at 
deals with the same problem. His Kitabtf d-dalala fi kudus i' l- ashy o' comprises 
metaphysical discussions on God and the universe and forestalls later 
metaphysical arguments on the subject. His book on hadis is entitled 
the Kitabu l-akhbar. The Kitabu' l-Imama by him deals with controversies 
relating to the Imama. His competence as a debater is reflected in his 
works on the refutation of zindiqs [Kitabd r-Radd ’ala‘z Z anadiqa ), the 
ashadd l-isnayn (the isnayn sect of the Sunnis), and the ashabd t-tabd i (the 
naturalists) . The Kitabu r-Radd aid 1-mu’ tazila fi amr Talha wa Zytbayr 
destroys the mu’ tazila defence of Talha and Zubayr. The Kitab al-Radd 
’ald‘ min gala ’ bi Imamat al-mafzul refutes the rights to the imam of the in- 
ferior (Abu Bakr and ’Umar) over the superior (’All). 296 

Hisham bin Salim al-Jawaliqi al-Juzjani al-Kufi hailed from Juzjan 
(between the Murghab and the Amu Darya in Transoxiana) but had 
settled in Kflfa. He was a companion of Imams as-Sadiq and al-Kazim. 
After Imam Ja far as-Sadiq’s death, he and Abu Ja’far Mu‘minu‘t-Taq 
made earnest efforts to persuade the Shi’is to favour the imdmate of al- 
Kazim. He took upon himself the responsibility of introducing the Shi’i 
leaders to al-Kazim. This had to be done secretly because of the atmos- 
phere of terror created by the ’Abbasid caliphs. Al-Kazim’s name was 
never mentioned openly. He was referred to by titles such as ’Alim 
(learned), faqih (jurist) and ’abd sdlih (pious slave of God). Jawaliqi 
secretly preserved the ahddis of Imam al-Kazim. 296 

Jamil bin Darraj an-Nakha’i, who wrote a book on hadis , was another 
disciple of Imams as-Sadiq and al-Kazim. He died during Imam Riza‘ ! s 
lifetime. 297 Abu‘s-Sabbah Ibrahim bin Na’im al-Kanani of Kufa was 
one of Imam Ja far s and al-Kazim’s companions. He also wrote a book 
on hadis.™ The persecution of the ’Alids by the early ’Abbasid rulers 
had made it very difficult for the disciples of Imam al-Kazim to pursue 
any intellectual activity. Nevertheless the Shi’i scholars did not hesitate 
to further the progress of their faith. One of al-Kazim’s disciples, Muha- 
mmad bin Hakim, was allowed by his Master to involve himself in polemics 
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in kalam in the Medina mosque. Muhammad reported these proceedings 
to the Imam for his approval. He also wrote a book. 299 

Hasan bin ’All bin Fazzal al-Kufi believed in the imamate of ’Abdu'llah 
Aftah. In his old age he renounced his Aftahiyya 300 affiliations and became 
a disciple of Imam al-Kazim. He transmitted ahadis from Imam ar- 
Rizab He led an ascetic life in a mountain wilderness. The birds were 
not frightened of him and the wild beasts moved lovingly around him. 
He had also written a book on ahadis but, during polemics, kept it 
behind his back. He read from it only to the Imams’ favourite devotees. 
Nevertheless he wrote books on ziyarat (a prayer book containing gree- 
tings to the Prophets and Imams), a book on basharat (dealing with 
happy tidings), a book dealing with the refutation of the Ghulat, a book 
on nasikh (a verse abrogating another), mansukh (a verse abrogated by 
another) and treatises on prayers and mut’a (marriage for a fixed period). 
He died in 224/838-39. 391 

Abu Muhammad al-Fazal bin Shazan bin al-Khalll al-Azdi was a 
distinguished Shi’i from Nishapur. His father had transmitted ahadis 
from the ninth Imam at-Taqi, although some sources say that he was 
also a companion of the eighth Imam ar-Riza f . He is said to have written 
180 books covering a wide range of topics such as kalam, philosophy, 
polemical refutation of different sects and creeds, Qur'anic exegesis and 
ahadis - 302 I’jaz Husayn Kinturi describes twenty-two of these books. He 
also wrote one refuting materialistic philosophers. 

Yunus bin ’Abdu'r-Rahman al-Yaqtini transmitted ahadis from Imams 
al-Kazim and ar-Rizab Imam ar-Riza f considered him very learned and 
qualified to issue fatwas. The Waqifiyyas offered him a large bribe but he 
did not desert Imam ar-Riza f , who had appointed Yunus as his wakil, 
(representative). Imam ar-Riza c used to say that, as Abu Hamza was 
the second Salman in his age, Yunus was the second Salman in his (ar- 
Riza/’s) own times. He had forty brothers who daily visited him to pay 
their compliments. Afterwards he said his prayers and settled down to 
writing books. He is said to have written one to two thousand volumes 
in refutation of non-Shi’I sects. They seem to have been short tracts. 
He had a strong community spirit. Once, when he was told that the 
Shi’is in Qum frequently abused him, he replied that he forgave all of 
’All’s devotees. Yunus wrote a book on. the exegesis of the Qur'an, and 
books on ahadis , fiqh and polemical works. He died at Medina in 208/ 
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823-24. 303 

Safwan bin Yahya al-Bajli of Kufa transmitted ahadis from Imams ar- 
Riza‘ and at-Taqi. He was a recognized authority on fiqh. He wrote 
thirty books on fiqh and hadis. He was also the author of books on the 
battles of Jamal and Siffln and Imam Husayn’s martyrdom. He died in 
210/825. 304 

Muhammad bin Abi ’Umayr al-Azdi came from Baghdad. He studied 
hadis under Imams as-Sadiq and al-Kazim. According to ibn Batta he 
wrote ninety-four books. After Imam Riza f ’s martyrdom, Ma'mun 
ordered him to divulge the names of the Shi’Is in Iraq but he refused. 
He was beaten mercilessly but remained silent. Muhammad was impriso- 
ned and suffered considerable financial loss. During his imprisonment 
his sister buried his books. Only a few of his works, which friends had 
borrowed before his arrest, survive. His more important extant works 
include one on jabr wa qadr , treatises on fiqh and the refutation of anti- 
Shi’I arguments and books on hadis and the Imama. He died in 217/832. 305 

Sa’d bin ’Abdu'llah had travelled far and wide to learn ahadis from 
many renowned scholars, including Sunnis. He was a prolific author. 
Najashi gives a list of some of his works on hadis, fiqh and on exegesis of 
the Qur'an. Sa’d wrote treatises on ’Abdu'l-Muttalib, and Abi Talib. 
He was also the author of a book on the superiority of Qum over other 
Islamic towns. 306 

The father of All bin Mahyar of Ahwaz_, was a Christian who later 
embraced Islam. According to some authorities, ’Ali himself became 
a Muslim in his youth. He transmitted ahadis from Imam ar-Riza'. ’Ali 
was a favourite of Imams at-Taqi and an-Naqi who appointed him 
their wakil (representative). Their tawqi’ (letters of authority) are still 
available. His incessant prostrations made his forehead as knobby as 
a camel’s knees. He was the author of a number of fiqh works. He also 
wrote a book containing biographical notices of the prophets and treatises 
on the letters of the Qur'an, commercial practices and craftsmen. He 
died after 229/843-44. 307 

Muhammad bin Mas ud bin Muhammad ’Ayyash as-Sulami as-Samar- 
qandi, known as ’Ayyashi, was originally a Sunni and had learnt a large 
number of Sunni ahadis. When he became a Shi’I, he studied under the 
scholars and sages in Qum, Kufa and Baghdad. He spent his patrimony 
of over 300,000 dinars in travelling and learning ahadis. His house resembled 
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a seminary— calligraphists transcribed manuscripts while ’ulama' collated 
and commented on them. He wrote several works on Qur'anic exegesis, 
the recitation of the Qur'an, the superiority of the Qur'an, Arabic literature 
and medicine. He composed books on the biographies of the first three 
caliphs and Mu’awiya. The famous Shi’i rijal (biographical works), 
Muhammad bin ’Umar al-Kashshi, was one of his pupils. He died in 
320/932-33. 308 

Muhammad bin ’Abdu'r-Rahman bin Qubbatu'r-Razi, known as Abu 
Ja’far was a kaldm s6holar. In his youth he had been a Mu’tazila but 
later on he embraced the Shi’i faith. He wrote a considerable number 
of books on the imama and composed works refuting the Zaydiyyas and 
leading Mu’tazilas, such as Abu ’All Muhammad bin ’Abdu'l-Wahhab 
al-Jubba‘i (d. 303/915-16), who taught Abu'l-Hasan al-Ash’ari. 309 

Sa’id bin Hammad bin Mahran’s ancestors came from Ahwaz but 
had moved to Kufa. He had two sons Husayn and_Hasan. Husayn’s 
grandfather was a mawla (client) of Imam Zaynu 1- Abidin. Hasan in- 
troduced many eminent scholars to Imam ar-Riza'’. He and his brother 
wrote about thirty books. Both were recognised as outstanding scholars. 
They generally composed Jiqh works. An exegesis of the Qur'an was also 
written by them. 310 

Ahmad bin Dawud bin Sa’id al-Fazari al-Juzjani, known as Abu 
Yahya, was a Sunni expert on hadis, whose research had prompted him 
to embrace Shi’ism. His contribution to Shi’i literature is impressive. 
Besides Jiqh works, he was the author of books on discussions condemning 
non-Shi’i sects and he refuted many eminent Sunni fiqh scholars. 311 

Isma’il bin Mahran bin Abi Nasr transmitted ahadls from Imams as- 
Sadiq and ar-Riza f . He compiled the sermons of Imam ’Ali and wrote 
a book on the merit earned from reciting the Qur'an. He was accused of 
ghulu (extremism). 312 

Isma’il bin ’Ali al-Qummi al-Basri was a learned Shi’i who wrote a 
number of books defending Shi’i Jiqh. 313 

The scholars of the ancient Iranian Nawbakhti family influenced the 
realms of history, hadis and kalam for several centuries. Hasan bin Mu- 
hammad bin ’Ali bin al-’ Abbas bin Isma’il bin Abi Sahl bin Nawbakhti 
was an eminent scholar of hadis. According to Sunni sources, he was a 
Shi’i-Mu’tazili but Qazi Nuru'llah Shustari disagrees. He contends that 
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Shi i authorities consider him a reliable Shi’a and only the Sunnis base- 
lessly accuse him of Mu’tazila views. 814 

Isma’il bin Ishaq bin Abi Sahl bin Nawbakhti al-Baghdadi was one 
of the leaders of the Shi’i mutakallims (scholastics) in Baghdad. He also 
occupied a very distinctive position among 'the Nawbakhtis and was 
well patronised by the ’Abbasid caliphs. He wrote books on kalam and 
produced a very impressive corpus of literature refuting non-Islamic and 
non-Shi’i sects. His works on imama are very significant additions to this 
category. 315 

Hasan b. Musa bin Nawbakhti was the sister’s son of Abi Sahl b. 
Nawbakhti. Hasan was a Shi’i mutakallim, faqih (jurist) and philosopher. 
He was alive during the short occultation of the twelfth Imam which 
continued until 329/940-41. He was a distinguished scholar of kalam 
and possessed a deep perception of hadis and history. His Kitab Firaq 
a‘sh-Shi’a is a mine of information on Shi’i sects. His analysis of the fourteen 
factions that emerged after Imam ’Askari’s death is a very important 
contribution to knowledge. He wrote comprehensive works on the imama 
and on Imam ’All’s wars. He was the author of a large work on Tawhid 
and another refuting Aristotle’s approach to God. His works condemning 

different religious groups and non-Shi’i sects display profound scholastic 
reasoning. 316 

Other less known Shi’i authors include Hasan bin ’Ali bin Ziyad al- 
Washa who wrote a book on the legal problems explained by Imam ar- 
Riza‘. Another author, Hasan bin Muhammad Nihawandi specialized 
in kalam and wrote a book criticizing Sa’Id b. Har’un Khariji and another 
on imama. Hasan b. Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Saffar al-Basri composed 
an authentic work on the rise of Sahibu e z-zaman (The Lord of the Age 
or the twelfth Imam). Husayn bin Muhammad bin ’Umran bin Abi 
Bakr al-Ash ari al-Qummi was one of Muhammad bin Ya’qub al-Kul- 
ayni s teachers. He was the author of a book on fiqh entitled al-Navoadir . 317 

Muhammad b. Ya’qub b. Ishaq al-Kulayni (d. 329/941), the author 
of the Usui al-Kafi , has already been mentioned. His al-Kafi is one of the 
four canonical books of the Shi’is. Kulayni also wrote ar-Rasa’il (treatises 
on hadis) and the Kitabif r-Radd ’ ala‘l Qaramita (The refutation of the 
Caramathians) . 31S 

Abu 1-Hasan ’Ali b. Husayn b. Babuya (Babuwayh) al-Qummi, the 
father of the celebrated Abu Ja’far Muhammad b. ’Ali b. al-Husayn 
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(Shaykh Saduq), was also an eminent mujtahid in Qum and a distinguished 
Shi’ I leader. He was a rich merchant. 

Abu'l-Qasim al-Husayn b. Ruh an-Nawbakhti (d. 326/937-38), who 
was the third agent of the twelfth Imam during his short occultation, was 
Abu'l-Hasan’s friend. It is believed that Abu'l-Hasan’s son Muhammad 
was born because of the blessing of the twelfth Imam in c. 311/923. 

’Ali bin Husayn, who died in 329/940-41, was the author of about ten 
important works. They include an exegesis of the Qur'an, the Kitabu‘1- 
Imama waft-tabsira min a‘l-hayra, the Kitab qurbtf l-isnad on kadis, al-shara i 
on fiqh, a book on logic and a book on medicine entitled the Kitabu‘t- 

Tibb.™ 

His son, Abu Ja’far Muhammad b. ’All b. al-Husayn b. Musa b. Babu- 
wayh al-Qummi, known as Shaykh Saduq, was a prolific author. The 
titles of more than fifty books written by him are known. Some of them 
have been published. His fame, however, rests on his monumental work, 
Man Id TahzuruM l-faqih, which is regarded as the second canonical 
book of Shi’i ahadis. It is a very comprehensive work and supplements 
al-Usul al-Kdfi. His I’tiqadat deals with Shi’i beliefs on Divine monotheism, 
the Divine attributes. Divine essence, Jabr wa Qadr (predestination). 
Creation, the prophets. Imams and their impeccability, the Prophet 
Muhammad, justice, resurrection, Shifa’a (intercession) and paradise. 
He wrote several other works on Shi’i beliefs. Among these are the 
Da c imu‘ l- Islam, Risala fi arkdni' l-Islam, Hidayatu 1 t-talibin fi‘l usul wa‘l furu‘, 
Kitab al-Maqna’ and Hiddyat fi‘l-usul wa‘l-furu‘. He composed KamdW d-Din 
wa tamam al-ni’ma on the occultation of the Twelfth Imam and on the 
Imam’s inspirations. Two other works by him on ghayba (occultation) 
are equally important. They are entitled the Risala fi‘l-ghayba and the 
Kitab al-ghayba. His al- Amali is a mine of ahadis on all aspects of life, 
including keeping oneself fit and the treatment of diseases. The Amali 
comprises an important category in Shi’i literature. It consists of various 
lectures by distinguished sages taken down by expert scribes. The Amali 
of Shaykh Saduq comprises ninety lectures, beginning from Friday 18 
Rajab 367/1 March 978 and ending on 11 Sha’ban 368/14 March 979. 
It contains thousands of ahadis from the Imams relating to monotheism, 
prophethood, imdma, articles of faith, Muslims’ obligatory and super- 
erogatory duties, rules of social ethics and the important needs of personal 
life. Later scholars also wrote Amalis. 

Shaykh Saduq also wrote an exegesis of the Qur'an. The Kitdbu‘t- 
Tawhid by him deals with Divine monotheism. His works on ahadis 
embody a variety of themes. Of these the ’ Uyiin akhb&TU r-Riza , on the 
life and sayings of the eighth Imam, ’Ali bin Musi ar-Riza , is a very 
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popular work. It was translated from Arabic into Persian and abridged 
versions were also compiled. Al-Misbah by Shaykh Saduq explains and 
comments on the words and letters of ahadis. Al-Khisal comprises ahadis 
of ethical importance. Kitabu l-musdd.i(jfi deals with the ahadis relating to 
Islamic ethics. Like Alan la yahzuruh alfaqih, the Adi’raj is a very com- 
prehensive collection of ahadis. The Kitabu 1 r-Rijal comprises the bio- 
graphies of the Shi’i ’ulama‘. The Kitab Fazalifl-’ Alwiyya and the Kitab 
al-Faza‘il deal with the achievements of Imam ’Ali and other Imams. 
The Kitab Ahwal Abi Falib , ’ Abdidl-AIuttalib give the biographies of the 
Prophet’s parents and grand-parents. The Kitab Akhbdr Salman and the 
Kitab Abu <W discuss the achievements of Salman Farsi and Abu Zarr 
Ghifari. Shaykh Saduq wrote treatises on the piety and asceticism of the 
Prophet Muhammad and the Imams. The Munazira Ruknu‘ d-Dawla, 
comprising theological discussions between Shaykh Saduq and the Sunni 
qazi at the court of the Buyid Sultan Ruknu'd-Dawla (335-366/947-977), 
was compiled by Shaykh Ja’far Durbasti. Qazi Nuru'llah Shustari has 
reproduced some of these in the Majalisu‘l-mu c minin. Shaykh Saduq 
taught at Baghdad but returned to Ray in his old age where he died 
in 38 1/991. 320 

Other fourth century scholars also enriched Shl’I literature. Of these, 
Ahmad bin Muhammad bin Khalid bin ’Abdu'r-Rahman, known as 
Abu Ja’far, came from a family which originally lived in Kufa. After 
Zayd bin ’Ali’s martyrdom, the governor of Kufa, Yusuf bin ’Umar, 
killed one of his relatives, Muhammad bin ’Ali Khalid, although he was 
only a child. Abu Ja’far’s father, ’Abdu'r-Rahman, fled to Barq Raw. 
He (Abu Ja’far) was the author of a detailed work on hadis entitled 
Jami’ Mahasin. He died in 274/887 or 280/893. 321 

Ahmad bin Muhammad bin ’Isa bin ’Abdu‘llah bin Sa’d bin Malik 
wrote books on Tawhid, the prophethood of Muhammad and on nasikh 
(a verse abrogating another) and mansukh (a verse abrogated by 
another). 322 Sa’d bin Malik, one of his ancestors, was the first dignitary 
to settle in Qum. Another writer, Ahmad bin Muhammad bin Sulay- 
man, was an historian, but also wrote books on pilgrimage. He died in 
368/978-79. 323 Ahmad bin Muhammad bin al-Husayn was the author 
of some one hundred books. He died in 350/961-62. 324 

Ahmad bin Muhammad bin Sa’id bin ’Abdu'r-Rahman, known as 
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ibn ’Uqda, was a leading hails scholar. He travelled widely to meet 
other hairs scholars and to learn from them. The Baghdad scholars 
believed that, except for ibn Mas’ud, 325 none could beat him at memo- 
rising ahadis. Eminent Sunni scholars studied ahadis under him. Ibn 
’Uqda claimed that he had recorded 300,000 ahadis from the Bani Hashim 
and Ahl al-Bayt. Six hundred camels were required to carry his books. 
In the Kufa mosque he used to lecture on the faults and failures of the 
first three caliphs and their associates. Although he was a Sunni, his uninhi- 
bited criticisms of the caliphs provoked hostility from a considerable 
number of Sunni scholars. His son, Muhammad bin Ahmad, was, how- 
ever an Imami Shi’i. He also memorised a large number of ahadis™ 
Ahmad bin Isma’il bin ’Abdullah was another well-known literary 
figure. He came from Qum. Many famous scholars were his disciples. 
He wrote a voluminous work on the history of the Abbasids. 327 

The ancestors of Ahmad bin ’Amir bin Sulayman bin Salih bin Wahb 
were favourites of the Imams. One of them Hasan, was killed in the 
battle of Siffin fighting under ’ Ali, while Wahb sacrificed his life for Imam 
Husayn at the battle of Karbala. Ahmad related ahadis from Imam 
Riza‘. His son, ’Abdullah, transmitted ahadis from his father. ’Abdullah 
wrote a book on the legal issues relating to the imamate of Imam Ali. 3 

Sayf bin ’Umayra an-Nakha’i transmitted ahadis from Imams Ja’far 
and Kazim. He was the author of a book on hadis. Abdu llah ibn Zayd 
Ahmad bin Ya’qub, another writer, was known as Abu Talib. He was 
an ascetic and a holy man who took great care to conceal his sanctity. 
To ensure this objective, at prayer-time he roamed about rums and 
synagogues. He was the author of 140 books. A number of them were 
devoted to ahadis on Ghadir, Fadak and the superiority of Ahl al-Bayt. 
He died in 356/966-67 at Wasit. 329 

Muhammad al-Husayn bin Ahmad (d. 340/951-52) lived in Qum. 
He wrote an exegesis of the Qur‘an and a comprehensive work on 
hadis . 330 

Muhammad bin Ibrahim bin Yusuf al-Katib was known as a Shafi i 
but secretly followed the Shi’i faith. He was expert in both the Shafi’i 

325 ’Abdullah bin Ghafil known as ibn Mas’ud was one of the earliest Muslims, 
according to some authorities third after Khadlja and ’All and according to others 
sixth. He heard Qur'an directly from the Prophet and was the first after Muhammad 
and ’All to recite the Qur'an publicly in Mecca. His version of Qur'an and his 
exegesis differed from the official version compiled under Caliph ’Usman’s 
auspices. 
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and Shi’i schools of fiqh and wrote books on them. His Shl’I works include 
the Kitab Isti’dad on kalam, the Kitab Istibsar on fiqh , the Kitab Mufid 
on hadis and an historical work on the condemnation of the ’Abbasids. 381 

Muhammad bin Ahmad bin Dawud bin ’Ali of Qum was a perceptive 
faqih, an eminent scholar of hadis and a very pious man. He also produced 
several books. 332 

Muhammad bin Ahmad bin ’Abdu'llah was another eminent Shi’i 
faqih. He enjoyed great prestige under the Hamadanids of Musal (293- 
369/905-979). The Sunni Qazi of Musal entered into theological dis- 
cussions with Muhammad but was rude and stubborn. Muhammad 
invited him to curse the liars. The Qazi agreed. Muhammad placed 
his hands on the Qazi’s palms to solemnize their decision. Both returned 
home but the Qazi’s hand became swollen and he died. This greatly 
enhanced the rulers’ respect for Muhammad. The latter wrote polemical 
works refuting the Shi’i Waqifiyya group and the Sunni sects. He also 
wrote books on hadis and fiqh and one on ghayba (occultation of the Twelfth 
Imam). 333 

Muhammad bin ’Umar bin Salinx, known as al-Ja’ali was an out- 
standing scholar of hadis. He wrote a book on the hadis scholars of the 
Shi’i sect. 334 

Muhammad bin ’Umar bin ’AbduVAziz al-Kashshi (d. 376/986-87) 
was born at Kash in Transoxiana. He studied in Samarqand under 
al- Ayyashi. He was the author of the Kitab ma’rifat al-naqilin 3 an al-a c imma 
as-Sadiqin. This work quotes the biographical reports of earlier sources 
with their chains of transmission. It was abridged by Muhammad bin 
al-Hasan al-Tusi and entitled Ikhtiydr ma 3 rifatu e r-rijdl . The Ikhtiydr, the 
Kitab fihrist Kutub a'sh-Shia by Abu Ja’far at-Tusi and the KitabiC r-rijal 
by al-Najashi and Kashshi’s Kitab ma 3 rifatu* l-naqilin 3 an al-a c imma as - 
Sadiqin are the pioneering work of Isna ’Ashariya rijdl (biogra- 
phies). 335 

Muhammad bin Ahmad bin ’Abdu £ llah bin Quza’a al-Safawani, who 
died after 346/95 7-58^ was one of the eminent disciples of al-KulaynL 
He wrote two books on ethics entitled Unstfl a e lam wa tddibu e t-ta 3 allum 
and Tuhfatift-talib , 336 

Ahmad bin Muhammad bin Ja’far Abu ’Ali al-Sawli al-Basri (d. 
after 353/96 1-62)^ was the author of an important biographical work^ 
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the Akhbar Fatima. He was one of the teachers of the celebrated Shaykh 
Mufid. 337 

Muhammad bin Ahmad bin Junayd al-Katib al-Askani (d. 381/991-92) 
was a prolific author. He wrote works on Jiqh, Shi’i beliefs, kalam and 
hails. The Izdlatu‘l-ahwam ’ an qulubi‘ l-ikhwan deals with ghayba (occul- 
tation). The Tahzibuf sh-Shi’ a li ahkamu‘ sh-Shari’ a is a comprehensive work 
on the fundamental and subsidiary principles of the Shi’i Jiqh. The 
discussions in this work are based both on Shi’i and Sunni sources. Half 
a dozen other works on Shi’i Jiqh exhibit the author’s wide percep- 
tion of the subject. He was also the author of a work on the Arabic 
lexicon. 338 

Abu‘l-Qasim Isma’il ibn ’Abbad, known as ibn ’Abbad, was the 
Buyid vizier and a man of letters. His father was first a secretary and 
then a vizier to the Buyid, Ruknu c d-Dawla (335/947-366/977). After 
his father’s death in 334 or 335/946 or 947, ibn ’Abbad worked as secretary 
to the provincial governors and then became the vizier. He exercised 
considerable control over the politics of the Buyid princes. Even NizamuT- 
Mulk Tusi was impressed by ibn ’Abbad’s success as a vizier. He patro- 
nized contemporary eminent scholars and benefited from tfieir teachings. 
He wrote books on religious dogma, history, grammar, lexicography, 
literary criticism, belles-lettres and composed poetry. He specialized 
in writing rhymed prose and introduced it into the official correspondence. 
He died in 385/995 at Ray. 339 

Ibn al-’Amid (Abu 4 l-Fazl Muhammad bin Husayn) was the son of a 
wheat merchant in Qum but rose to prominence first as a secretary and 
later as a vizier to Ruknu‘d-Dawla. His Kitabu 6 l-mazahib wa‘l-balagha 
is scarce. The copies of his letters which have been discovered reflect 
his mastery of contemporary religious, social and political matters. He 
died in 360/970. 340 

Ahmad Badi’ u f z-zaman Hamadani (d. 398/1008) was a protege of the 
Buyid vizier, ibn ’Abbad. When he w^s twenty-two years old he settled 
in Ray. He invented the genre of Arabic literature known as Maqamat 
(Seances). Hamadani is said to have dictated about 400 Maqamat but 
only fifty- two survive. They remained the model for about one thousand 
years of the Arabic literary style. The Maqamat reflect the values of 
contemporary society. The famous Sunni scholar Hariri 341 (d. 516/1122), 
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wrote his Maqamat al-Hariri (begun in 495/1101) on the model of al- 
Maqamat al-Badi’iyya by Badi’u'z-zaman. 342 

Another writer, ’Ali bin Muhammad bin ’Ali al-Qummi was one of 
ibn Babuya’s disciples. His Kifdtufl asufi c nnusus ’ ala c l-a c immat al-Isna’Ashr 
is one of the best works on the Imdma , 343 Al-Katib al-Nu’mani, known 
as ibn Abi Zaynab, wrote an important book on ghayba. His Kitabu‘r- 
Radd ’ alaH-Isma’iliyya is a well argued work on the refutation of Isma’iliyya 
sect. 344 Abu Mansur as-Saram an-Nlshapuri al-Mutakallim produced a 
comprehensive exegesis of the Qur'an. 345 The historian, Ahmad bin 
Ibrahim bin Ahmad bin al-Mu’alli was the author of two historical 
works entitled Tdrikhu c s-saghir and at-Tdrikhu‘l-kabir. His Kitdbu‘ l-firaq on 
Islamic sects is also a very important work. 346 Muhammad bin Jarir 
bin Rustam at-Tabari composed a detailed work on the imdma, the 
Dalafilif l-Imama.™ 

The fifth century of hijra is marked by the death of some distinguished 
Shi’i scholars. Some of them were born in the fourth century and were 
the custodians of the . traditions of al-Kulayni, ibn Babuya and their 
contemporaries. The Buyid dominance (320-454/932-1062) provided a 
respite to the Shi’is from the persecution of the ’Abbasid caliphs. At 
the Buyid’s instigation the ’Abbasids appointed a naqib (chieftain) for 
the Shi’is in Baghdad. In the mid fourth and the fifth centuries, the Shi’i 
naqibs in Baghdad consisted of ash-Sharif Ahmad and his two sons, 
ash-Sharif ar-Razi and ash-Sharif al-Murtaza and ar-Razi’s son, ash- 
Sharif Abu Ahmad ’Adnan. 

Muhammad bin al-Husayn bin Musa bin Ibrahim bin Imam al- 
Kazim, known as Sayyid ash-Sharif ar-Razi, was a most distinguished 
intellectual. His father, ash-Sharif Ahmad lived in peace and amity with 
both Sunnis and Shi’is. The inhabitants of Baghdad had faith in his 
impartiality and submitted their disputes to him for arbitration. Ash- 
Sharif ar-Razi was born in 359/970 at the end of the reign of the ’Abbasid 
caliph, al-Muti’ (334-363/946-974). When he was five years old, at-Ta'i 
(363-381/974-991) became the caliph. Sharif ar-Razi was a born poet 
and extremely precocious. At the early age of ten he began to write 
poetry and teach Arabic syntax and grammar. His piquant mind filled 
the elderly scholars of his age with amazement. Sharif ar-Razi studied 
under both Sunni and Shi’i teachers. He was attached to the court of 
Baha u d-Dawla Firuz (388-403/998-1012). His poetry transported his 
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audience to ecstasy. He maintained, however, the impartiality and 
catholicity inherited by him from his father. He wrote two touching 
elegies at the death of the famous non-Muslim scholar, Abu Ishaq Sabi. 
His family, including his brother, Sharif Murtaza, were annoyed that he 
had immortalized a non-Muslim through his elegy. Sharif ar-Razi 
remarked that he had admired Abu Ishaq’s literary achievements; he 
was not concerned with his religion. Although Sharif ar-Razi was famous 
as a poet, he also wrote two books on Qur‘anic exegesis.^ One is entitled 
the Tafsir al-Qu/dn and the other is known as Haqa‘ iqu‘ t-tawil. He also 
produced a book on the Qur'anic metaphors entitled the Talkhisu'l- 
baydn ’ an majazdti‘l-Qur‘dn wa ma’dni al-Furqdn. His Khasd‘isu‘1 a‘imma 
is a very perceptive account of the life of the Imams. Sharif ar-Razi s 
fame, however, rests on his compilation of Imam ’All’s sermons and 
aphorisms in the Nahj al-baldgha. None of the famous figures in Arabic 
literature, who were Sharif ar-Razi’s contemporaries and near contem- 
poraries, cast any doubt on the authenticity of the sermons and maxims 
in this book. It was during the age of decline in Arabic literary criticism 
that ibn Khallikan (d. 681/1282-83) and Yafi’i (d. 768/1366) alleged 
that JVahj al-baldgha did not contain Imam ’All’s sermons but it was 
compiled by Sharif ar-Razi himself. Other Sunni scholars uncritically 
followed them. In fact some of Imam ’All’s sermons in the Nahj al- 
baldgha such as the Khutba Shiqshiqiyya, which contains pungent 
criticisms of the first three successors to the Prophet, upset them. Earlier 
scholars never questioned the authenticity of the Imam’s sermons. In 
406/1015-16, Sharif ar-Razi died. 348 His contemporary, ’Ali bin Nasir 
wrote a commentary on the Nahj al-baldgha. 

Ahmad bin al-Husayn bin Ahmad al-Nishapuri al-Khuza‘i, another 
writer, also died in 406/1015-16. He wrote al-Amdli fi‘l-akhbdr on hadis. 
He also produced books on jiqh and the principles of jiqh.™ 9 

Al-Husayn bin ’Abdu‘llah al-Ghaza‘iri Abu ’Abdu'llah (d. 411/ 
1020-21) composed a book refuting the Ghulat. His Kitdb yawmu‘ l-Ghadir 
and Kitabvt t-taslim ’ala e Amiru‘l-mu‘minin deal with the Imama. The 
Kitdb mawdtin Amiru‘l-mu‘minin ’ Ali comprises biographies of Imam ’All 
and other Imams. His Tazkiratu' l- aqil wa tanbihiA l-ghdfil discusses the 
superiority of knowledge over other pursuits. His Kitdb Fazl Baghdad 
discusses the intellectual life of Baghdad. Al-Husayn also wrote books on 
jiqh, ahadis and rijal . 35 ° 
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One of the prominent authors of the late fourth century and the early 
fifth century hijra was Shaykh Abu ’Abdullah Muhammad bin Nu’man 
al-Harisi, known as Shaykh al-Mufid. He was born in 336/947-48 or 
338/949-50. While he was still a child his father moved to Baghdad. 
He studied under such eminent scholars as Abi ’Abdullah Bajli and 
Abi Yasir. His teachers were unable to face his sharp mind. 'Both the 
eminent Ash’ari leader, al-Baqillani, and the eminent Mu’tazila, ’Abdu'l- 
Jabbar, avoided entering into polemics with him. The Buyid ’Azudu'd- 
Dawla Fana-Khusraw (338-372/949-983) became his patron. 'Ulama 1 
from distant places flocked to study under Shaykh Mufid. Funds provided 
by Azu du d-Dawla helped the Shaykh to educate a galaxy of scholars, in- 
cluding Sharif ar-Razi’s brother Sharif al-Murtaza. Letters seeking his legal 
opinion (fatwas) were received from Juzjan, Dina war, Raqqa, Khwarizm, 
Egypt and Tabaristan. He died on 3 Ramazan 413/30 November 1022^ 
Sharif al-Murtaza wrote a touching elegy. The eminent Sunni ’ulama‘ 
heaved a sigh of relief. The titles of 132 books written by him are mentioned 
in early bibliographical works. 351 They cover all aspects of tafsir, fiqh , 
hadis, rijal and kaldm . 

His Kitab Tdwil al-Masdbih and the Kildbii r-Radd ’ala‘l Jubba‘i, are 
profound philosophical exegeses of the Qur'an. His Jawabat Abi‘l-Hasan 
Sibtu'l-Ma’dni ^akanyya fi i’jazu‘l-Qur‘an and al-kaldm fi wujiih i’jdzu‘1- 
Qur'an discuss the miraculous aspects of the Qur'an. The al-Ikhtisds is 
a comprehensive work on ahddis. Al-Irshdd comprises the biographical 
notices of the Imams and their contributions to strengthening Islam. 
Shaykh Mufid wrote a number of books on Imdma, such as the Kitdbu‘1- 
Imama, the Kitdbu‘ r-Radd ’ald‘ ibnu‘ l Akhshid fi‘l-Imdma, the Kit&brf r-Radd 
’ala‘l-Khalidifi‘l-Imama and the al-Mas‘ala fi‘t takhsis al-Imdm. His Kitabu‘l- 
ghayba is a very significant contribution to the study of the occultation of 
the Twelfth Imam. The Jawabat al-fdriqayn fi c l-ghayba and al-Jawabdt 
fi khuruj al-Mahdi are designed to refute the criticisms on ghayba. The 
Kitab I man Abi Talib confutes the Sunni theory that ’Ali’s father, Abi 
Talib did not embrace Islam. Shaykh Mufid’s work marshalls arguments 
to establish ’Abi Talib’s conversion to Islam. Shaykh Mufid’s works on 
kaldm are very impressive. Al-Majdlisu‘l-mahfuza fi funun al-kaldm and 
al- Uyun fi‘l-mahasin form the basic source material for Sharif al-Murtaza’s 
Kitab al-fusul on kaldm . The Shaykh wrote a number of books refuting the 
anti-Shi’i polemics of such eminent Sunni scholars as al-Jahiz, as-Sahib 
bin ’Abbad, ’Ali bin ’Isa al-Rumnani and al-Jubba‘i. Al-Mufid’s works 
left an indelible mark on Shi’i scholarship. He also wrote philosophical 
works such as al-Kaldm ’ala‘l-Jubba‘i fi‘l-ma’dum and al-Kaldm fi'l-insdn. 
His works on fiqh , usul al-fiqh and ’ aqaid (beliefs) were heavily drawn 
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upon by later scholars. Some of them have been discovered and edited. 352 

’All bin al-Husayn bin Musa, known as ash-Sharif al-Murtaza was 
the brother of Sharif ar-Razi and the disciple of Shaykh Mufid. He 
became famous as ’Alamu‘l-Huda (the standard of guidance). Like his 
brother, Sharif ar-Razi, he was a poet but it was his position as a mujtahid 
(ability to exercise independent judgement) and his mastery of lucid 
and lively Arabic prose that made him famous. 

According to Shi’i sources, Muhammad bin al-Husayn bin ’Abdu'r- 
Rahim, the prime minister of the Caliph al-Qadir (381-422/991-1031) 
fell seriously ill in 420/1029. He had a vision in which he saw Imam 
’All telling him to ask ’Alamu‘l-Huda to pray for his recovery. The 
vizier asked the Imam to let him know the full name of Alamu 1-Huda. 
The Imam replied that it was ’Ali bin al-Husayn. The vizier wrote a 
letter to Sharif al-Murtaza telling him of his vision and requesting his 
prayers. Sharif al-Murtaza was amazed at the title ’Alamu‘l-Huda 
used by the vizier. The latter emphasized that it was given by Imam 
’All and that he had nothing to do with it himself. Sharif al-Murtaza 
prayed for the vizier and he recovered. The Caliph al-Qadir congratulated 
Sharif al-Murtaza on the title bestowed on him by Imam Ali and 
ordered his secretaries to use it in the royal correspondence. In 436/1044- 
45, ’Alamu‘l-Huda, enjoying both worldly glory and literary fame, 
died. 353 

The titles of fifty-five of his books are known. His works include a 
voluminous collection of his poems and two outstanding Arabic literary 
works. The Tanzihtf l-anbiya* wa‘l-a‘imma discusses the Qur'anic verses 
and ahadis which prove the impeccability of the Prophets and Imams. 
Az-zarVa ila usul ask-Shari’a is a very comprehensive work on the prin- 
ciples of Shi’i fiqh. The Mas‘ala fi c t-tilaq refutes the Sunni law on divorce. 
The Shi’i principles call for the pronouncement of divorce on three 
separate occasions. Sunni divorce is implemented by merely pronouncing 
the word ‘divorce’ three times. Twenty-eight of Sharif al-Murtaza’s 
works concentrate on different aspects of Shi’i fiqh. The Kit&bu‘l-Intisdr 
discusses fiqh problems authoritatively and was profusely drawn upon 
by later scholars. Al-Shafi fi‘l imama refutes al-Mughni by the Qaziu'l-Quzat 
’Abdu'l-Jabbar Hamadani Mu’tazili (d. 415/1024-25) and comprises a 
comprehensive discussion on Imama. His Risdla fidl-Ghayba analyses the 
occultation of the twelfth Imam most incisively. The Ghurard l-fawd id 
gives the biographical notices of eminent poets. It also re-interprets 
complex ahadis and verses in the Qur'an. This work was dictated by 
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Sharif al-Murtaza during his pilgrimage to Mecca. Al-Masd‘ilu‘l- 
mawsilyat discusses six hundred problems on creation, resurrection and 
Divine retribution. Al-Masa!ilu‘l-mufarriddt is a dictionary of problems 
pertaining to aspects of knowledge and crafts. Sharif al-Murtaza collected 
a large library in Baghdad. It consisted of about eighty thousand 
books. 354 

Isma’il bin ’Ali bin al-Husayn al-Mufassir al-Saman (d. 443/1051-52), 
wrote an exegesis of the Qur‘an entitled, al-Bustdn fi tafsir al-Qur c dn. It 
is divided into ten volumes. His ar-Riydz fi c l-ahddis is a work on ahddis 
and the Safinatu! n-nijdt deals with the imdma . 3SS M uhamma d bin ’Usman 
al-Karajki al-Q_azis (d. 449/1057-58) Kiidbit r~ lei ujjub fi‘l-imdma min 
aghldt al-a‘imma authoritatively explains the position of imdma. He also 
wrote al-Istitrdf on the Twelfth imam’s occultation. The Istibsdr ji‘n 
nass 3 ala c l-a‘ imma-ti‘ l-asar and its commentary by Muhammad deal with 
the nass (Divine injunction) on Imam ’All and his descendants. 356 

Ahmad bin ’Ali bin Ahmad bin ’Abbas bin Muhammad bin ’Abdu- 
llah, known as an-Najashi (d. 450/1058), was the author of the Kitabu‘r- 
Rijal, also known as the Fihrist Kitabu? sh-Shi 3 a. This is an important Shi’i 
bibliographical work. He also composed an historical work entitled, 
the Kitabif l-Kufa?* 1 

Abu Ja’far Muhammad bin Hasan at-Tusi, known as Shaykhu‘t-Ta‘ifa 
(the leader of the Shi’i community) was the author of the third and fourth 
canonical works on hadis, entitled al-Istibsdr and the Tahzibu‘l ahkam. 
Forty-eight books written by him have been discovered. They vindicate 
the honour bestowed on Abu Ja’far by the Shi’is and justify his title, 
Shaykhu‘t-Ta‘ifa. He was born in Ramazan 385/October 995 at Tus 
near Mashhad. He later became known as Abu Ja’far III, for both ' 
Kulayni and ibn Babuya were also accorded this title. The name of all 
three savants was Muhammad. Khurasan, where Abu Ja’far was born 
and brought up, was transformed by the Samanids (204-395/819-1005) 
and early Ghaznavids (366-432/977-1041) into a very strong centre of 
Sunni political and intellectual life. Balkh had developed into the centre 
of Sunni fiqh and sufisrn. Abu Ja’far obtained his early education from 
both Shi’i and Sunni teachers. His knowledge of both sects was ency- 
clopaedic and he had developed a comprehensive attitude towards Islam. 
In 408/1017-18, he moved to Baghdad. Initially, he studied under 
Shaykh Mufid, but, after his death, he became Sharif al-Murtaza’s 
disciple. He also benefited from the lectures of a large number of scholars. 
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Ahmad bin Husayn Ghaza‘iri, Shaykh Najashi, Shaykh Karajki and 
the poet, Abu‘l-’Ala‘ Mu’arri were his contemporaries. In Baghdad 
Abu Ja’far made extensive use of the libraries of Sharif al-Murtaza and 
that of Shapur, son of Ardshir (336/947-416/1025), the vizier of Baha‘u‘d- 
Dawla Firuz the Buyid (388-403/998-1012). The latter consisting of 
ten thousand volumes was organized on the lines of the academies built 
by ar-Rashid and al-Ma‘mun 358 After Sharif al-Murtaza’s death in 
436/1044-^5, Abu Ja’far became the Shi’i leader and enjoyed considerable 
influence in Baghdad. His leadership coincided with the Buyid’s fall and 
the re-emergence of Sunni domination over the caliphs of Baghdad. 
The new Sunni leaders were the Seljuqs of the Qiniq clan of the Oghuz 
Turkic people belonging to the steppes north of the Caspian and Aral 
Sea. They expelled the Ghaznavids from Khurasan. In 429/1038, Toghril 
Beg (429-455/1038-1063), the founder of the great Seljuq dynasty of Iran 
and Iraq, seized Nishapur and embarked upon a policy of freeing the 
’Abbasid caliphs from the Shi’i Buyid tutelage in order to re-assert 
Sunni orthodoxy in the region. In 447/1055, Toghril Beg stood at the 
gate of Baghdad at the head of an army of Turkman tribes, and expelled 
al-Basasiri, the Buyid governor from Baghdad. 

The bigoted Sunnis were encouraged by al-Qa‘im’s (422-467/1031- 
1075) prime minister to destroy the Shi’is. The tombs of Imams al-Kazim 
and at-Taqi in Karkh were set on fire. The valuable property belonging 
to them was plundered and the rest reduced to ashes. The graves of 
the ’Abbasid caliphs and viziers suspected of Shi’i leanings, let alone 
the tombs of Shi’i sages such as ibn Babuya and Shaykh Mufid, were 
also burnt. Sunni-Shi’I riots broke out. Abu Ja’far’s house and his 
library were incinerated. Shapur’s library was also reduced to ashes. 359 
Abu Ja’far took shelter by moving from house to house in Baghdad. 
Then, next year, he moved from Baghdad to Najaf. The Baghdad centres 
of Shi’i learning, which Buyid patronage had helped to develop, were 
destroyed. Abu Ja’far, however, fostered the development of Najaf, 
which still treasures his traditions, into the new centre of Shi’i scholarship. 
On 22 Muharram 460/2 December 1067, Abu Ja’far died. 360 

Besides the monumental aWTahzibiil-ahkam and the Istibsar , on hadis, 
Abu Ja’far made significant contributions to the study of exegesis of the 
Qur‘an, Jiqh, kalam, bibliography and history. The monument to his 
fame in exegesis writing is al-Tibyan fi lafsiriC l-Qur‘ an. It comprehensively 
assimilates the problems of Jiqh , hadis and kalam and analyses the philo- 
logical and grammatical problems on the basis of pre-Islamic Arabic 
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poetry. 361 Abu Ja’far’s mastery of the earlier works on the Qur c an, 
numbering some two-hundred and fifty-two, was remarkable. He also 
displays his profound insight into the contemporary religious controversies. 
Abu Ja’far wrote two categories of hadis works; some concentrate mainly 
on hadis itself, others are re-orientated to fiqh . 

Abu Ja’far began writing the Tahzib 362 after his arrival in Baghdad. 
The first two chapters, on taharat (cleanliness) and salat (prayers) were 
written during Shaykh Mufid’s lifetime, but the book was completed 
after his death. It is a commentary on Shaykh Mufid’s Maqn’a. It 
contains 1359 ahadis. The Istibsdr 363 is more detailed. It is divided into 
three volumes, the first two deal with * ibadat (worship). The third volume 
discusses mu’amla (public affairs) such as economic and social matters. 
The first volume contains 300 chapters and 18999 ahadis , the second, 
227 chapters and 1157 ahadis , and the third, 398 chapters and 2455 
ahadis . In earlier times, Kulaynl had given the chain of transmitters 
from himself to an impeccable Imam. He omitted the middle links in 
the chain of transmitters only on rare occasions when he reported directly 
from the source. Ibn-Babuya did not mention the chain of transmitters, 
only the authority who reported from the Imam was given by him. 
Following Kulaynl Abu Ja’far reproduced the entire chain of transmitters. 
Abu Ja’far’s success in reconciling apparently contradictory ahadis was 
mainly due to his own moderate approach to controversial matters. 
His guidelines for distinguishing between reliable and unreliable ahadis 
is also marked by moderation and sober judgement. 

Abu Ja’far’s works on usul al-fiqh (the principles of fiqh) and fiqh in- 
corporate the research by his teachers, Shaykh Mufid and Sharif al- 
Murtaza. He commenced the * Uddatu* l-usul*** during Sharif al-Murtaza’s 
lifetime and completed it after his death. It is more comprehensive than 
Sharif al-Murtaza’s al-gari’a ild usulifsh-Shari’a. The 3 Uddatif l-usul is 
divided into an introduction and ninety-two chapters ( t fusul ). Its defini- 
tions are logical and based on lexicographical and scholastic research. 
The work challenges the Mu’tazila and Asha’ira judgements and offers 
alternative Shi’i definitions and theories. It also refutes the beliefs of 
non-Isna ’Ashari sects and the Isna ’Ashari group known as the Akhbdris, 

361 First published at Tehran in two volumes between 1360 and 1365/1941-1946; it was 
republished at Najaf in ten volumes with a comprehensive preface by Agha 
Buzurg Tehrani. 

362 First published at Tehran in 1317/1899-1900 in two volumes, then published at 
Najaf between 1377 and 1382/1957 and 1962 in ten volumes. 

363 First published at Lucknow in 1307/1889-90, and then at Tehran in 1375-76/ 
1955-57. 

364 First published at Bombay in 1312/1894-95 and then at Tehran in 1314/1896-97 
with comments by Mawlawi Khalil Qazwlnl. 
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who rely solely oa the Qur‘an and ahddis for rulings on subsidiary religious 
principles. They strictly prohibit analogical deductions for authoritative 
decisions on subsidiary religious laws. To Abu Ja’far this approach was 
static and deprived Islam of dynamic enlightenment. In his ’Uddatu‘1- 
tisul, Abu Ja’far rejected the qiyas and istihsan propounded by Abu Hanifa. 
Instead, he laid down rules for the critical evaluation of ahddis in order 
to reach a rational legal judgement, radically different from Sunni 
qiyas. 

Abu Ja’far wrote a comprehensive work on fiqh entitled the Mabsut. aK 
It was designed to meet the criticism of Shi’i fiqh by the Sunnis who 
accused the Shi’i jurists of inanity. He claimed that the doors for dis- 
covering reality were open in Shi’i fiqh while the Sunnis had closed them 
after the codification of the Maliki, Hanafi, Shafi I and Hanbali laws. 
The Mabsut is divided into sixty-eight chapters covering all aspects of 
religious, social and economic principles. It analyses thoroughly con- 
troversial, legal issues and concludes with his own final and firm judge- 
ment for the guidance of posterity. 

Abu Ja’far wrote al-Nihaya fii mujarrad al-fiqh al-fatwa before undertaking 
the Istibsar. In al-Nihaya he took care to reproduce ahddis literally. 
According to Muhammad bin Idris Hilli, the Nihaya is a book of hadis 
and not of fatwas. The work reflects Abuja’far’s unique ability to sift 
evidences from ahddis and harness them to the service of rational deduc- 
tions in fiqh problems. The work became a text book for higher studies 
for the Shi’i ’ ulama‘ . About eight important scholars wrote commentaries 
on it, the earliest being written by Abu Ja’far’s son Abu ’Ali. The most 
profound commentary was written by Qutbu ! d-Din Abu‘l-Husayn 
Sa’id bin Habbatu'llah bin Hasan Rawandi (d. 573/1178), the author 
of Minhajif l-Bira’ a, a commentary on the Nahj al-balagha. His commen- 
tary of Nihaya is entitled the Mughni , 366 divided into ten volumes. 

The Masa‘ilu‘l-khilaf by Abu Ja’far seeks to discuss the controversial 
problems of the fiqh. Earlier Sharif al-Murtaza had also written a book 
on this subject but was unable to complete it. The Masa‘ilu‘l-khildf by 
Abu Ja’far exhibit the author’s wide perception on all aspects of fiqh 
and on earlier literature written by both the Shi’i and Sunni ’ulama c . 
Abu Ja’far also wrote more than half a dozen treatises on different aspects 
of fiqh. His works encouraged the perceptive ’ulamtf to assiduously 
pursue the course of ijtihad which after the codification of four schools of 
law was closed for Sunnis. Although Abu Ja’far came to be regarded as 
the leader of the later mujtahids called Usulis, his works on hadis and fiqh 
enjoyed the respect of the Akhbaris. The Riydzu‘ l-uqul is a commentary 
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on one of Sharif al-Murtaza’s works on kalam. Abu Ja’far wrote the 
Mufassah on various aspects of kalam. His Hidayatu'l mustarshid and Usulu‘1- 
wahid discuss Divine monotheism. His essence and attributes. 

< Libyan 367 by Abu Ja’far reflects his expertize in kalam. He com- 

piled an abridged version of Ash-Shafi by his teacher Sharif al-Murtaza. 
Abu Ja’far deleted the repetitions from the original and strengthened the 
arguments of Sharif al-Murtaza by his own explanatory notes. Abu 
Ja far s Shark al- Jamal known as Tamhid is a commentary on Sharif al- 
Murtaza s Jamal u e l-ilm wa‘l ’ amal. 363 The work seeks to defend the Shi’l 
beliefs against virulent attacks of the enemies of Shi’ism. Abu Ja’far 
was an ardent supporter of rationalism. He urged the Shi’is to choose 
right beliefs through sound reasoning and logical thinking. He did not 
encourage taqlid (blind acceptance) in principles of belief. 

Abu Ja’far was also expert in historical, biographical and bibliographi- 
cal studies. He wrote al-Fihrist , 368 describing Shi’i authors and their 
works. The Kitabu* l-abwab by him comprises the biographical accounts 
of the companions of the Prophet and the Imams. It also gives notices 
of the faqihs and ’ulama' who came into actual contact with the Imams. 
Abu Ja’far edited the Rijal, by Kashshi and entitled it the Kitab Ikhtiyar 
or the Mukhtar Rijal Kashshi. Kashshi’s original Rijal has not survived' 
only Abu Ja’far’s edition is extant. 

Another writer on rijal was Ahmad bin ’All bin Ahmad bin al-’Abbas 
an-Najashl (d. 450/1058). He took advantage of the library facilities 
in Karkh and Baghdad, (before their destruction in 445/1058-59) to 
complete the Kitabu'r- Rijal, known as Fihrist Kutubu'sh-Shi’a. 37 « He was 
also the author of three historical works, the Kitabufl Kufa and two others. ' 

Sixth to the Tenth Century of Hijra 

The contributions of the Shi’i intellectuals to knowledge from the sixth 
to the tenth centuries in keeping with their earlier traditions was out- 
standing. Some of the earlier ’ulamot were also scientists and mathema- 
ticians but, during this period, the number of ’ulama' who distinguished 
themselves in mathematics, philosophy and science, increased sharply. 
The impact of the Tahafutil l-falasifa (The Incoherence of the Philoso- 
phers) by Abu Hamid Muhammad bin Muhammad Ghazali (450/1058- 
505/1111) of Tus aroused indescribable hostility to philosophy and the 
sciences in the Sunni religious groups. The Shi’i ’ulamdj however, neg- 

367 Published by Tehran University with a Persian translation in 1362-63/1943-45. 

368 First published at Iran in 1301/1884 and then in 1383/1963-64 atNajafwitha 
preface and comments by Sayyid Husayn Al-i Bahru‘l-’Ulum 

369 Mashhad 1351/1973. 

370 Tehran, n. d. 
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lected neither and greatly enriched the Islamic religious and scientific 

traditions. , . _ . 

One of the outstanding ’dlims of the later fifth and early sixth centuries 

was Abu ’All al-Fazl bin al-Hasan bin al-Fazl at-Tabarsi (d. 548/1153 
or 552/1157)- He wrote a Qur'anic exegesis on the pattern of the Tibyan 
by Abu Ja’far, but his exegesis is more detailed. It is entitled the Maj- 
ma’u'l-bayan. It deals separately with such Qur'anic sciences as correct 
recitation, lexicography, diacritical marks, the background and history 
of revelation, Qur'anic stories and the inner meanings of words and 
verses When Abu ’All learned of the existence of the Tafsir Kashshaf™ 
by the Sunni scholar, Abu'l-Qasim Mahmud az-Zamakhshari (d. 538/ 

1 144) he wrote a shorter exegesis of the Qur'an called the Jawami . In 
Muharram 543/May-June 1148, he completed the Jawdmi’u' l-Jdmi’ at 
the instigation of his son, al-Hasan bin al-Fazl. It occupies a middle 
position between the two exegesis. Tabarsi wrote the I’lamu l-wara , 
comprising the biographical notices of the Prophet Muhammad and 
Imams. His al-Adabif d-diniyya deals with the rules of religious life. 

Qutbu'd-Din Abu'l-Hasan Sa’id bin Habbatu'llah bin Hasan Rawandi 
(d. 573/1178) was a poet and a literary genius. He was also a scholar of 
Qur'anic exegesis, hadis and fiqh. His KhuldsatiC t-tafasxr is divided into 
ten volumes. He wrote a commentary on the JVahj al-baldgha called the 
Minhajifl-Bara’a. Ibn Abi'l-Hadid (died c. 656/1258) drew profusely upon 
this work. Qutbu'd-Din also wrote a commentary on the Nihayatu l-Ihkam 
by Abu Ja’far. It is entitled al-Mughnl and is divided into ten volumes. 
He produced commentaries on about a dozen works of fiqh. One of 
his own compilations of the Qur'anic laws is called the Fiqhu'l-Qur'dn.™ 
Rashidu'd-Din Muhammad bin ’All bin Shahr Ashub al-Mazandarani 
(d 588/1192) is famous for his M’alhmil ’ ulama e wa fihrist kutubu sh-Shi a. 
It is an important biographical and bibliographical work which includes 
about three hundred titles not mentioned in Abu Ja’far’s Fihrist. His 
Manaqib Al-Abi Tdlib, comprising an account of Abi Talib’s descendants, 
has been highly praised by Sunni scholars such as Majdu'd-Din Firuz- 
abadi (d. 817/1415) and Jalalu'd-Din Suyuti (d. 911/1505). Al-Asbab 
wa‘n-nuzul ’ala‘ mazhab Ali‘r-Rasul discusses the background to the revela- 
tion of verses on the authority of the Imams. The Mutashdbihu‘l-Qur an 
deals with the mutashabihdt (ambiguous verses of the Qur'an).. In his 
Masdlibu c n-nawasib he spiritedly refuted the Sunni objections against the 

Shi’is. 374 
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Ahmad bin ’All bin Abi Talib at-Tabarsi (d. around 600/1203-4) 
(not to be confused with Abu ’Ali-Tabarsi) was an historian and faqih. 
He wrote ^ a history of the Imams entitled the Tarikhu'l-a'imma. His 
Kitab Faza ilu z- fa hr a is a very profound biography of the Prophet’s 
daughter, Fatima. 373 

The pride of the seventh century was Khwaja Nasiru‘d-Din Muhammad 
bin Muhammad bin al-Hasan at-Tusi. He was a mathematician, an 
astronomer, a philosopher and an expert in exegesis of the Qur'an, kadis, 
fiqh and kaldm. He was born in Tus on 11 Jumada I 597/17 February 
1201. He had inherited the perspicacity of ibn Sina or Avicenna (370/ 
980-428/1037) through his ancestors. He obtained his religious educa- 
tion from his father, who was a disciple of Fazlu'llah bin ’All bin 
’Ubaydu'llah al-Husayni ar-Rawandi (d. 585/1189). The latter was a 
disciple of Sharif al-Murtaza. The Khwaja’s teacher in the sciences 
and philosophy was Faridu‘d-Din Damad, a disciple of Sayyid Sadru'd- 
Din of Sarakhs. 

After completing his education, the Khwaja decided to try to strengthen 
Isna ’Ashari Shi’ism with the help of Muadu‘d-Dln ’Alqami Qummi 
the prime minister of the last ’Abbasid Caliph, al-Musta’sim (640-656/ 
1242-58). He sent a letter to ’Alqami together with an Arabic qasida 
praising al-Musta’sim. ’Alqami, however, offered no encouragement to 
the Khwaja. Nevertheless, the Nizari Isma’ili, ’Ala‘u‘d-Din Muhammad 
III (618-653/1221-1255), one of the successors to Hasan-i Sabbah (483- 
518/1090-1124) of Alamut was deeply impressed by the Khwaja’s reputa- 
tion and invited him to Alamut. The Mongol depredations had made 
life m that region very precarious, nevertheless the Khwaja moved there. 
The peace and the vast Isma’ili libraries helped him to sharpen his 
intellect. There he translated the Kitabu't-taharat by the philosopher 
’AU ibn . Miskuwayh (d. 421/1030) into Persian, dedicated it to 
Amir Nasiru‘d-Din Muhtashim, an Isma’ili da’i (missionary), and entitled 
it the Akhlaq-i JVasiri. From the time it was written, to the present, the 
work has been studied both for its socio-ethical and political discussions 
and for its elegant literary style. At the instigation of Khwaja Baha'u'd- 
Din Muhammad bin Khwaja Shamsu‘d-Din Muhammad, the finance 
minister of ’Ala‘u‘d-Din Muhammad, he translated the Samra BatHmus 
or Ptolemy’s book on astronomy. 

The last Nizari Isma’ili ruler, Ruknu‘d-Din Khwurshah (653-54/ 
1255-56) was unable to repel the Mongol invasion. It is said that the 
Khwaja persuaded Khwurshah to surrender Alamut in 654/1256. The 
Khwaja entered the service of the Mongol ruler Hulagu. After Hulagu’s 
conquest of Baghdad in 656/1258, the Khwaja visited the holy shrines of 
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the Imams in Iraq and later called on the Shi’i divine Ja’far bin Abu 1- 
Hasan bin Sa’id of Hilla. 

Hulagu settled in Azerbaijan in order to conquer Syria, Egypt and 
Asia Minor. Tabriz and Maragha were developed as his capitals. At 
Maragha the Khwaja founded an observatory. Besides Muslim mathe- 
maticians and astronomers, he invited Chinese astronomers to help him 
organize the observatory. It became the precursor of the earliest European 
observatories of Tycho Brahe and Kepler. Copernicus seems to have learnt 
Tusi’s researches on plenary motion from Greek or Byzantine sources. 
He forestalled problems surrounding Pascal’s triangle. Before his death he 
visited Baghdad. There he died in 672/1274. He was buried at Kazmayn. 376 

The Khwaja’s works on mathematics and astronomy comprise both 
translations of Greek works into Arabic and original contributions. The 
Tahrir kitab Usiil al-hindisa wa c l-hisab al-mansub ila Uqlidis is an Arabic 
recension of the Elements by Euclid, who taught at Alexandria during the 
reign of Ptolemy I (306-283 B.C.). Tusi completed it in 646/1248. 377 
Five years later he translated the Spherics by Theodosius, who flourished 
in the first century B.C. Tusi wrote the mathematical works, the Kitab 
al-zarb wa‘l qisma and the Jami’u'l-hisab in Persian. He composed a 
mathematical treatise on the functions of the sector entitled Kashfu l-qina 
’an asrar al-qatta’ in Persian and dedicated it to Shaykh al-Mu aiyad bin 
Husayn. 378 The astronomical researches of Ptolemy were translated 
into Arabic and Persian. One of Ptolemy’s, works was completed by 
Tusi at Maragha in Rajah 663/May 1265. It is entitled Tarjama-i 
Samara-i Batlamyus (Batlimus). The Me gale smtaxis , called al-Majisti by 
the Arabs and the Almagest by the Europeans, was translated into Persian 
by Tusi in Shawwal 644/February 1247. The book, entitled Tahrir al- 
Majisti , comprises a system of astronomy and trigonometry. 379 The 
Bist bab dar usturlab by Tusi is a very important work on the astrolabe. 
On the instigation of Hulagu, Tusi commenced compiling the astrono- 
mical tables called the £ ij-i Ilkhani and completed them in 670/1271-72, 
under Hulagu’s successor, Abaqa (663-680/1265-1282). Its first maqala 
(chapter) deals with eras, the second with the movements of the planets 
and the third and fourth are devoted to astrological observations. About 
a dozen more works on astronomy by Tusi made him one ofjhe greatest 
astronomers of early Islam. He compiled Tansuq-nama-i Il-Khani on 
geology, mines and jewels at the instigation of Hulagu in Persian. 
Tusi’s Tahrir kitabuf l-manazir is a version of Euclid’s Optics. Tusi was 
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deeply interested in questions of optics,, both geometrical and physiologi- 
cal. 380 In 644/1246-47, he wrote a commentary on the Kitdb al-Isharat 
wa* t-tanbihat by ibn Sina. The title of Tusi’s commentary is the Hall 
mushkilat al-Isharat. In it he defended ibn Sina against the attacks made 
by Fakhru £ d-Din Razi (d. 606/1209) in his commentary on Avicenna’s 
Isharat. Razi’s commentary is called the Shark al-Isharat. Razi also wrote 
the Lubdbu* l- Isharat criticising Avicenna’s physics and metaphysics. 381 
Tusi’s defence of Avicenna relegated Razi’s works to the background. 
The Talkhis Muhassal by Tusi is a critical commentary on Muhassal afkdr 
al-mutaqaddimin wa c l mutf akhkhirin min al-ulama wa*l hukama* wall mutak - 
allimin , (A Precis of Ideas , Scholars , Philosophers and Mutakallimun , Ancient 
and Modern) by Fakhru £ d-Din Razi. 382 

Tusi’s Awsdfu'l ashraf deals with the various stages of spiritual progress. 
He wrote the Aghaz wa anjam , al-Fusulu* l-Nasiriyya and the Risdla fi khalqu e l- 
3 amal } on Shi’i beliefs, in Persian. His Arabic works on the same subject 
are entitled the Risdla fi asbat al-LawMl-Mahfuz, the Kitabu* l-Hashariyya, 
the Qawa* idu c l- aqa e id and the Kitdb Baqa 3 i u*n-nafs. A c r-Risdlat fi e l far d e iz 
deals with the Shi’i laws of inheritance. The Risdla fi asbatu‘1- Wajibifl 
Wujud , in Arabic, comprises a metaphysical discussion on the Necessary 
Being. Tusi wrote the JVuqta c u e l- Qudsiyya and the Talkhisu'l-muhassil in 
Arabic on kalam. Of Tusi’s Shi’i theological works, the Tajridu c l- 3 aqa e id z%z 
has become immortal because of the glosses and superglosses on it by 
eminent Shi’i and Sunni scholars. It is divided into six maqasid (objec- 
tives or chapters) as follows: (1) Fundamental principles; (2) Substance 
and accident; (3) Proofs of the Creator and His attributes; (4) Prophet- 
hood; (5) Imama\ (6) Resurrection. The work is concise and succinct 
but the commentaries and glosses are most detailed. The most famous 
and one of the earliest commentaries on the Tajridu c l- 3 aqa e id was written 
by the celebrated Jamalu £ d-Din Hasan bin Yusuf bin Mutahhar al- 
Hilli 384 in 696/1296. It is entitled Kashfu c l-murdd fi shark Tajrid i 3 tiqad. 
The Sharhu Tajridu ( l- 3 aqd e id by Muhammad b. As’ad al-Yamani at-Tustari 
(d. after 730/1330) is an important Shi’i commentary. The famous Sunni 
scholar, Shamsu £ d-Din Abu £ s-sana £ Mahmud bin ’Abdu £ r Rahman 
bin Ahmad al- Isfahan! al-Hanafi (d. 749/1348), wrote a commentary on 
the Tajrid entitled TasdidiTl qawa 3 id fi Sharh-i Tajridi e l 3 aqa c id . As it is the 
earliest Sunni commentary on the Tajrid , it is known, as the Sharhu* l- 
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Qadim (The old commentary). 385 Sayyid ash-Sharif al-Juzjani (d. 816/ 
141 3), the famous scholar of Sunni hadis, fiqh and kalam at the court of 
Timur (771-807/1370-1405) wrote a gloss on Isfahani’s commentary. 

It is called Hashiyatu ’ aid' hdshiyati Sharhi't-Tajrid™* The Shi’i Ahmad 
bin Musa al-Khiyali (d. after 862/1458) was the author of a short gloss 
on the Tajrid entitled al-Hdshiyatu ’ala't-Tajrid.™ A detailed commentary 
was produced by the astronomer, ’Ala £ u‘d-Din ’Ali bin Muhammad 
al-Qushchi (d. 879/1474), who enjoyed as high a position among theSunni 
scholars in the ninth century as Juzjani and Sa’du‘d-Dln Mas’ud bin 
’Umar at-Tuftazani (d. 791/1389) occupied before him (Qushchi). The 
book was called Sharh-i Tajridi' l-kaldm. It is known as the Sharin' l-jadid 
(The new commentary). 388 Mulla Jalal Astarabadi, a Shi’i Alim, wrote 
another commentary, al- Hashiyatu ’aid' Sharhi't-Tajrid li' l- Qushchi* 
Another book on Qushchi’ s commentary was composed by the cele- 
brated Sunni scholar of hadis, fiqh, kalam and philosophy, Jalalu‘d-Din 
Muhammad bin As’ad aVSiddiqi a‘d-Dawwani (d. 907/1501). It is 
called al-Hdshiyatu' l- qadima ’ala' Shark- Tajrid . 3 " Dawwani also wrote 
two other glosses on Qjishchi’s commentary. A Sunni at the court of 
the Ottoman Sultan Bayazid II (886-918/1481-1512), Mir Sadru‘d-Din 
Abu Nasr Muhammad al-Husayni ash-Shirazi (d. 903/1497) by name, 
was the author of a gloss on Dawwani’s second gloss on Qushchi. He 
dedicated it to Sultan Bayazid II. 391 A gloss on the third chapter in 
Shirazi’s commentary, relating to Ilahiydt (Godhead), was written by an 
anonymous scholar. It is entitled al-Hdshiyatu ’aid' Sharhi't-Tajrid . 393 
Shatnsu'd-Din Muhammad bin Ahmad al-Khizri a''sh- Shi’i (d. 935/ 
1528) wrote a gloss on Maqsad II ( Ilahiydt ) on Qjishchi’s commentary, 
called al-Hdshiyatu ’aid' Sharhi't-Tajrid 893 Mirza Jan Habibudlah 
a‘sh-Shirazi (d. 994/1585), the famous Sunni scholar of kalam and philo- 
sophy composed a detailed annotation on Dawwani’s first gloss on 
Qushchi’s commentary. 394 Shah Fathu'llah Shirazi also produced a 
gloss on Qjishchi’s commentary. 395 The gloss on Qushchi’s commentary 
on the fifth chapter of the Tajrid ( Imama ) by Qazi Nurullah Shustari 
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is a very important work. 35 * ’Abdu'r-Razzaq bin ’Ali bin Husayn al- 
Lahiji (d. after 1050/1640) wrote a commentary on the first maqsad of 
at- Tajrid (fundamental principles). It is entitled the Shawariqu‘1 Islam. 397 
The Shi i, At] a Husayn b. Jamalu'd-Din Muhammad al-Khwansarl 
(d. 1099/1688) compiled an annotation on Dawwani, entitled Hashiyat 
u c l-qadima 393 An Indian scholar, Qazi Muhammad Mubarak bin 
Muhammad Da‘im al-Faruqi al-GopamawI (d. 1162/1748) wrote a 
commentary on the Dawwani’s Hashiyat u‘l-qadima. 

The numerous commentaries and glosses by almost all the eminent 
Sunni scholars in the two centuries following the death of Tusi show how 
the Tajrid took the scholarly world by storm. In fact the following in- 
tellectual currents and cross-currents crystallised in the Tajrid. 

(a) Mashsha’i (Islamic peripatetic) philosophy of ibn Sina. 

(b) Ishrdqi (Illuminationist theosophy) of Shaykh Shihabu'd-Din 
Yahya Suhrawardi Maqtul (549/1154-587/1191). 

(c) Kalam (scholastic theology). 

(d) Sufism of Muhyi‘d-Din ibn al-’Arabi (560/1165-638/1240). 

The greatest of Tusi’s pupil was Qutbu‘d-Din Mahmud bin Mas’ud 
Shirazi. He died at Tabriz in 710/1311. He was the author of many 
important works but his Durratvf t-taj li ghurratift Dubaj in Persian, an 
encyclopaedia of science and philosophy made a very deep impact upon 
the scholarly world. It was completed by its author in 705/1305-6 and 
comprises chapters on logic, philosophy, physics, mathematics, Euclid, 
Ptolemy’s Almagest, arithmetic, music, metaphysics, religion and sufism 399 

His contemporary Shamsu‘d-Din Muhammad bin Mahmud al-Amuli, 
a teacher in al-Sultaniya in Ulj ay tu’s reign, was a past-master of sectarian 
polemics. His principal Sunni rival was ’Azudu‘d-Dln al-Iji (d. 756/ 
1355). Shamsu‘d-Din completed a part of his encylopaedia entitled the 
JV afd‘isu‘l-funun fi ’ara‘isu c l-’uyun in Persian in 735/1334-5. In the reign 
of Mahmud Shah Inju ruler of Fars and Iraq (743-58/1342-57) the work 
was completed by him and dedicated to an unnamed vizier. The author 
states in his preface that he had devoted his whole life to the pursuit of 
science, and, having visited in his wanderings the eminent scholars, had 
availed himself of their teaching in every branch of knowledge, and 
written special works on several sciences. 400 The Nafa e isu e l-funun is divided 
into two qisms (parts). The first chapter of the first part comprises a 
discussion on the literary sciences including discussion on epistolary 
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compositions and on collection of revenue and account-keeping. The 
second chapter deals with legal sciences including discussions on dialec- 
tics and forms of contracts and legal instruments. The third chapter deals 
with sufism including a discussion on fuluwwa. The fourth chapter deals 
with the branches of conversational knowledge including discussions 
on history, biography and genealogy. 

The first chapter of the second part deals with practical philosophy 
including discussions on ethics, the government of the family and the 
government of the city. The second chapter deals with speculative 
philosophy including discussion on logic, introduction to metaphysics, 
mysticism and physics. The third chapter dealing with mathematics 
discusses geometry, astronomy, arithmetic and music. The fourth 
chapter deals with medicine, alchemy, magic, interpretation of dreams, 
physiognomy, astrology, properties of natural objects, veterinary, falconry, 
agriculture, the art of holding the breath and other austerities practised 
by the Indian yogis. The fifth chapter on the branches of mathematics 
comprises discussions on spherology, optics, knowledge of the intermedi- 
aries in mathematical course such as Euclid and Almagest, practical 
arithmetic, algebra, surveying, constellations, compilation of almanacs 
and astrolabe, geography, numerical diagrams, mechanics, art of divi- 
nation and games. 

Among the seventh century Shi’i scholars, two more deserve a special 
mention. One of them was Najmu‘d-Din Abu‘l Qasim Ja’far bin Muh- 
ammad Yahya bin Sa’id al-Hilli (d. 676/1277), known as Muhaqqiq-i 
Awwal (the first savant) and Muhaqqiq Hilli (the savant of Hilla). He 
was so greatly respected that even Nasiru‘d-Din Tusi travelled to Hilla 
from Baghdad to call on him and participated in the discussion on qibla 
in his Shara’i u c l-Islam. in Some twelve works by Ja’far Hilli are impor- 
tant contributions to the literature on Shi’i fiqh. It was, however, the 
Shara’i u'l-Islam which was the most popular and many eminent scholars 
commented on it. 402 The most famous and detailed commentary was 
compiled by Zaynu‘d-Din bin ’Ali bin Ahmad bin Muhammad a‘sh- 
Shahidu‘s Sani (d. 966/1558). It is entitled the Masaliku‘l-qfham. iM 
Another commentator was Muhammad bin ’Ali bin al-Husayn al- 
Musawi al-’Amili (d. 1009/1600), who wrote the MadarikuH-ahkamfi 
shark Shara’i u‘l-Islam in three volumes. 404 ’Ali bin ’Abu‘1-’ A1 al-Kurki 
(d. 940/1533 or 945/1538) wrote a gloss on the difficult points in the 
Shara’i u‘l-Islam and called it the Hashiya ’ala‘ Shara’i u‘l-Isl&m. m Many 
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other commentaries were also written. Allama Hilli himself compiled an 
abridgement of the Shard’ i u : l-Islam and entitled it al-Mukhtasarifn-Nafi ’ . 406 

The other notable scholar was ’All bin Musa bin Ja’far bin Muhammad 
bin Ta us al-Husayni (d. 664/1265-66). He was an historian and a faqih. 
He compiled more than a dozen volumes on prayers and invocations for 
various occasions, as recommended by the Imams. He wrote a history 
of the caliphs and the biographies of the Imams. He was also the author 
of a commentary on the JSfahj al-balagha. An important book on kalam 
written by him is entitled al-Tard‘if ft ma’rifat mazhabtft TawtfifM His 
sor b All bin All known as ibn Ta’us was the author of a book of prayers 
called the gjawa’idifl-fawa'id.*®* 

• ° ther writers included Ahmad bin Musa bin Ja’far bin Muhammad 
bin Ta us al- Alwl (d. 673/1 274-75), who was a scholar of kalam, jiqh, 
Shi’i theology and rijdl (biographies). His Halin' l-ishkdl fima’rifatu'r-rijdl, 
compiled in Rabi’ I 644/July 1246, summarises the rijdl works of an- 
Najashi, Abu Ja’far and Ahmad bin Husayn al-Ghaza‘iri. 409 

Another writer, Kamalu £ d-Din Misam al-Bahrani (d. 679/1280-81) 
was a disciple of ’Ali bin Sulayman al-Bahrani, the author of a philoso- 
phical work entitled al-Ishdrat l-hikmatu e n Nazariyya . Misam bin ’Ali 

was a philosopher and a scholar of kalam who wrote in a polished and 
elegant Arabic literary style. He wrote a commentary of the JVahj al- 
balagha, the Ishdrdt and on Imam ’Ali’s poems. He was the author of a 
treatise on kalam and the imama . 41 ° Another author, Shaykh Raziu c d-Din 
Muhammad bin al-Hasan al-Astarabadi (d. 686/ 1287-88) was an eminent 
grammarian. His Sharhu'l-kajiyya on nahw (syntax) is a very important 
work. 411 

The early eighth century Hijra saw considerable development in Shi’i 
intellectual activity. The main incentive arose from the conversion of 
the Il-Khanid, Mahmud Ghazan (694-703/1295-1304) to Islam. The 
famous sufi, Shaykh Ibrahim, who converted him, and the Shafi’i scholars 
devoted to ’Ali, planted a love for Imam ’Ali and the Prophet’s family 
m Ghazan Khan. In the state records of Ghazan’s time. ’Ali and his 
successors are mentioned first, then follow the names of the princes of 
the blood. Ghazan founded many hostels for the Sayyids and established 
endowments for them. 412 Muhammad Khudabanda Uljaytu’s (703- 
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717/1304-1317) conversion to Shi’ism stepped up both Shi’i intellectual 
activity and religious propaganda. The circumstances surrounding this 
conversion have been discussed by Hafiz Abru in the Zv* Jamu t- 
tawarikh-i Rashidi. According to him, Uljaytu’s stay in Khurasan ha 
made him a Hanafi. After his accession to the throne, therefore, he 
fostered the development of Hanafi fiqh. The Shafi’i leaders in Uljaytu s 
court were frustrated. The influence of their leaders, such as the historian 
Khwaja Rashldu‘d-Din Fazlu'llah and Qazi Nizamu‘d-Din Abdul 
Malik of Maragha, made Uljaytu’s court a battle-field between the 
Hanafis and the Shafi’is. Their wranglings appalled the newly converted 
Mongol nobility. They began to voice their resentment at exchanging 
the laws of Chingiz for those of the Arabs. Uljaytu, however, kept his 
temper. 413 His predicament was resolved by the Shi’i noblemen at his 
court who urged him to invite the Shi’i ’ulamd' to join him. At their 
suggestion, Hasan bin Yusuf bin ’All bin Mutahhar, known as Jamalu d- 

Din ’Allama Hilli was invited to court. 

In the ensuing polemical discussions with ’Allama Hilli, the Sunni 
’ulama' were unable to justify their belief in the caliphate. On the subject 
o{ fiqh, ’Allama Hilli successfully demonstrated that all the four, schools 
of Sunni law had developed at least a century later than the. Shi’i codes. 
Only the Shi’i Ja’fariyya law was imbued with the true traditions oi the 
Prophet and the Qur'an. 414 Before long, Uljaytu was convinced that at 
least the Shi’i divorce law was more practical and discouraged easy 
divorce. It is said that before Uljaytu was formally converted to Shi’ism, 
he had divorced his dearly loved wife by repeating the appropriate words 
three times in a fit of temper. Uljaytu regretted this action but all the 
authorities of the four schools of Sunni law required that she should be 
married to someone else and the marriage be consummated. Her husband 
could then divorce her and only then Uljaytu could re-marry her.. Only 
Shi’i law required confirmation and re- confirmation of the intention to 
divorce on three separate occasions. In about 709/1309-10, Uljaytu 
grew convinced of the truth of Shi’i theology and Shi’ism became the 
state religion. 415 In 716/1317, the amir of Mecca made a pact with 
Uljaytu to follow a policy favouring the Shi’is. 416 

Hilli wrote the Mahju‘l-haqq wa kashfu' s-sidq to refute the Sunni doctrines 
and legal system. 417 He was also the author of the Minhaju'l kardma fi 
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ma’rifa al-Imdma. Both works were dedicated to Uljaytu. In his preface 
to the Minhdju‘1- kardma, drawing upon the Prophet’s tradition that those 
who did not learn about their contemporary Imam, died in a state similar 
to pre-Islamic days, he claimed that his book was designed to emphasise 
the basic Islamic teachings and the pivotal position of the doctrine of 
imama. The first chapter deals with the attitude of various Islamic sects 
towards the imama. The second chapter reiterates the necessity of obedience 
to the Imamiyya faith. The third chapter demonstrates ’All’s right to 
succeed the Prophet. The fourth outlines the Instory of the twelve Tm^m«= 
and the fifth marshalls arguments regarding the usurpation of the caliphate 
by the Prophet’s immediate successors. 418 

’Allama Hilli (Hasan bin Yusuf bin ’Ali bin Mutahhar al-Hilli) was 
born on 19 Ramazan 648/15 December 1250. He was taught religious 
studies by his own father, Shaykh Sadidu‘d-Din Yusuf bin Mutahhar, 
and the Muhaqqiq Awwal, Najmu‘d-Din Abu‘1 Qasim Ja’far bin Sa’Id 
Hilli. He studied philosophy and the sciences under Khwaja Nasiru'd- 
Din^Tusi. 419 Al-Hilli wrote more than seventy books. They cover 
Q,ur anic exegesis, hadis,fiqh , kalam, rijal (biography), philosophy, rhetoric 
and linguistics. In the MahjuH-haqq wa kashftl s-sidqf 20 Hilli summarized 
at-Tibydn by Abu Ja’far and the Kashshdf by Zamakhshari. The Istiqsaufl- 
I’hbdrfi tahrir ma’dniu'l-akhbdr by him deals with kadis criticism and points 
out its importance to the Usulis.™ The MisbdhI l-anwdr is a classified 
collection of ahddis on the Ahl al-bayt. The classification is based on 
the division of the problems o ifiqh.™ The MubddiVl-wusul fi ’ilmu‘l-usul 
is a collection of all the important problems of usul al-fiqh.* 33 The 
Tahzibu l-wusul ila ’ilmi/l-usiil comprises a concise discussion on the prin- 
ciples of Shi’i fiqh. i2i Many important scholars wrote commentaries on it. 
The one by Amidu'd-Din ’Abdu‘l-Muttalib bin Muhammad al-Hiili 
(d. 754/1353) is entitled the Munyatu‘l labib fi Sharhi‘t-tahzib. i2& The 
same author wrote another commentary on the Tahzib entitled the 
GhayatiSl-badi’ fi sharhi‘1 mabddi.™ In 682/1283 Hilli wrote the Muntahiu‘1- 
matlabfi tahqiqiHmazhab on Shi’i fiqh.™ In 696/1296, he produced the ' 
Irshadu e l-azhdn ild ahkdmi‘l-imdm, comprising a discussion on some 15,000 
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problems of fiqh. m In the following year Hilli wrote the Tahriru‘l ahkdnuish- 
Shari’a on Shi’i fiqh, mainly to help the mujtahids . 429 It contains a detailed 
analysis of the author’s own fatwas as does the Qawcdidiil ahkamfi ma’rifatu l- 
halal wa‘l-hardm 430 Hilli’s son, Fakhru £ d-Din Muhammad bin Hasan 
al- Hilli (d. 771/1370), wrote a commentary on this. 431 In 708/1308, 
Hilli compiled the Mukhtalifid sh Shi 3 a j ft ahkamu sh Shari a. It discusses 
the controversies among the 3 ulama on the problems of fiqh and gives the 
author’s own fatwas: 132 Al Fakhariyya fi ma 3 rifati c n-niyah concentrates on 
the importance of intention in Shi’i law. 433 The Tazkiratu. l-fuqaha, 
compiled in 714/1314, is an encyclopaedia of fatwas. 333 It also outlines 
the factors which led jurists to issue them. The Tabsiratu‘1 mut’allimin 
fi ahkami' d-Din is a summary of a portion of the Minhdju‘ s Salahfi ikhtisari‘1 
misbdh by Shaykhu £ t-Ta £ ifa Abu Ja’far. 435 Hilli’s Talkhisu‘1 mardm fi 
ma’rifati'l-ahkdm summarises fatwas on various problems. 436 Al-Bdbu‘1- 
Hadi 3 Ashr is an appendix to the Minhdju‘ s-Salah fi ikhtisari‘l misbdh by 
Muhammad bin Hasan at-Tusi (d. 460/1067). The original is divided 
into ten chapters while Hilli’s Bdbidl-Hadi 3 Ashr contains eleven. 437 
Mawlana al-Miqdad b. ’Abdu'llah b. Muhammad (d. after 826/1423) 
wrote a commentary on this known as the Shark'd l-babu‘ l hddi ’ashr an- 
Mfi 3 Tawmu‘ l-hashr or simply, an-JVdfi 3 . i3S The Nahjidl mustarshidin * 39 by 
Jamalu* d-Din Hasan Hilli deals with the principles of Shi’i theology. 

Hilli wrote several works on kalam. The most important ones include 
the Taslikid n-nafs ila hazrati/l-quds, the Risala fi khalfu‘1 a 3 mal al-Mubdhi- 
sdtit s-Sumiya wa‘l-ma’drizatv£n Nasiriya, Minhdjrf l-hiddya wa mi 3 rdju‘d- 
dardya and Mhdyatifl-mardmfi 3 ilmi‘l-kaldm. Hilli’s most profound contri- 
bution to the imama controversy is the KilabiC l-alfayn al-fariq baynu‘1- 
Haqq wed l maym. uo It was completed in 712/1312. Its first one thousand 
arguments support ’Ali’s claim to the caliphate and the remaining thou- 
sand refute the arguments which Sunnis marshal in the defence of the 
caliphate of the Prophet’s first three successors. 

Hilli wrote a book on Shi’i rijdl (biographies) entitled the Khulasatu‘1- 
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aqwdlfi ma’rifatifr-rijal , 441 containing an account of those Shi’i traditionists 
he believed to be authentic. It also details the ones he rejected as un- 
reliable. Hilli wrote a comprehensive work on rijdl entitled the Kashfu‘1- 
maqal fi ma’rifatu? r-rijdl Ui and later produced its abridged version. He 
also wrote a philosophical work analysing the contributions of early 
philosophers. It is entitled al-Maqdmdt ftl mabdhisdt ma’ al-hukamdi‘ s- 
sabiqin. iis His K (islifii'l-khafa min Kitabitsh Shifd‘ elaborates upon the 
spiritual elements in Avicenna’s Kitdbu‘sh Shift; iu The Kashftf l-maknun 
min Kitdbu‘ l-Qanun concentrates on the spiritual elements in Avicenna’s 
Cannon. U5 His al-Muhakimat bayn Shard’i al-Ishardt is designed to adjudi- 
cate between commentaries of the Ishdrdt by Fakhru‘d-Din Razi and 
Nasiru e d-Din Tusi. 446 

Hilli outlived Uljaytu whose successor, Abu Sa’id, (717-736/1317- 
1335), was a Sunni. Hilli’s enthusiasm for strengthening Shi’ism, however, 
did not wane but, on 21 Muharram 726/28 December 1325, he died at 
Hilla. His son, Muhammad bin al-Hasan, known as Fakhru'l-Muha- 
qqiqin (d. 771/1369-70), was also a distinguished scholar. Hilli had 
written several books at his instigation. Muhammad was also an author 
and wrote commentaries on some of his father’s important works. 

One of Hasan bin Yusuf al-Hilli’s disciples, Qutbu‘d-Din Muhammad 
bin Muhammad ar-Razi al-Buwayhi, was a logician, philosopher and 
an expert in Qur'anic exegesis. He had also been one of Abu Ja’far’s 
students. During the political turmoil in the wake of Sultan Abu Sa’id’s 
death, Q,utbu‘d-Din moved to Damascus. There the Shafi’i faqih, Shaykh 
Taqiu‘d-Din Subki (d. 756/1355), continually harassed him but he 
maintained his equanimity. On 12 Zu'lqa’da 766/31 July 1365, he died 
in Damascus. 447 

Qutbu € d-Din dedicated his works on logic, Shark Shamsiyya and Shark 
Matali , to Sultan Abu Sa’id’s prime minister, Khwaja Ghiyasu c d-Din 
Muhammad, the son of Khwaja Rashidu‘d-Din Fazlu c llah. While he 
was still a student he wrote al-Hawashi al-Qutbiyya on logic and, after 
his move to Damascus, he re-wrote it. This treatise, al-Qutbiyya , became 
very famous. 448 Both Sunni and Shi’i scholars wrote commentaries on it. 
Among the seventeenth century commentators, the most famous was 
the Sunni scholar at the courts of Shahjahan and Awrangzib, Mir Muham- 
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mad Zahid Harawi (d. 1111/1699-1700). At the end of Jumada 755/ 
May-June 1354, Qutbu £ d-Din Razi completed his famous work al-Muhd- 
kimat. ii9 It seeks to arbitrate between the commentaries on al-Ishdrat 
by Fakhru‘d-Din Razi and Nasiru £ d-Din Tusi. 

The seventh and eighth centuries of hijra are marked by the crystaUi- 
zation of the intellectual movement initiated by Nasiru £ d-Din Tusi 
designed to integrate the peripatetic philosophy of Avicenna, the sufism 
of Muhyi‘d-Din ibn al-’Arabi (560/1165-638/1240) and the illuminated 
wisdom of Shaykh Shihabu £ d-Din Yahya Maqtul (549/1154-587/1191) 
with Shi’i ’ irfan (gnostic) traditions. The leading figure in this movement 
was Haydar bin al-’Abidi al-Husayni as-Sufi al-Amuli (d. after 787/ 
1385-86). He left Amul for Baghdad to visit the holy shrines of the Imams 
in Iraq. In Baghdad he became a disciple of Shaykh Muhaqqiq Fakhru d- 
Din Muhammad bin al-Mutahhar Hilli and of Mawlana Nasiru £ d-Din 
Qashani. 448 He wrote the Jami’u‘l-Haqa‘iq at the instance of Mawlana 
Ifiikhru'd-Din. The work reiterates the fact that ’All’s quietist role in the 
reign of the first three successors of the Prophet Muhammad did not 
amount to his helplessness. In his Jami’u' l-asrar wa manba’u‘1 Anwar 
designed to reconcile orthodox Shi’ism with sufism, Amuli re-asserts the 
same point of view. 450 He heavily drew upon the Shark Nahj al-balagha 
by Misam Bahrain and the Minhaju‘l-Karama by Hilli. According to 
Haydar Amuli the sufis were essentially Shi’is who had drunk deep at 
the fountain of Divine mysteries 451 Amuli’s Kashkulfl bayan maja.ro. ’ala‘ ar- 
Rasul describes the tragedies suffered by the Prophet’s descendants and 
spells out the causes of the ill-feeling and dissension between the Shi is 



and Sunnis. 452 . ... 

The eighth century was marked by the martyrdom of an eminent ahm, 
Abu ’Abdu'llah Muhammad bin Makki bin Muhammad bin Hamid 
al-Amuli. He was one of Shaykh Falchru £ d-Din’s disciples and had also 
studied under Qutbu £ d-Din Muhammad Razi. His fame in Syria prompt- 
ed Sultan ’Ali Mufiyyad, the Shi’i governor of Khurasan to mvitehim 
to court. Abu ’Abdu'llah refused but sent the Sultan a gift of his book 
al-Lum’atu‘d-Dimishqiyya, comprising his own fatwas. Then, one of Mu- 
hammad’s classmates, who had become the chief qazi of ^Damascus grew 
iealous of him. He accused Muhammad, who pretended to be a Shah i, 
of Shi’ism and obtained orders for his execution from the Sunni ruler 
of Syria. On 19 Jumada I 786/9 July 1384, Abu ’Abdu llah Muhammad 
was executed. He was known as the Shahid-i Awwal (the first martyr). 
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The series started from the eighth century; the previous martyr ’ulama 
were ignored. Abu ’AbduTlah ( 1 Sfoifo/-i Avowal) wrote books on t of sir, ahadis 
and fiqh but the latter was his favourite subject. 453 

Ad-Durustfsh Shari’ a ft fiqhiH-Imdmiyya™ by Shahid-i Awwal comprises 
the author’s lectures on Shi’i fiqh. His al-Baydn 455 is a popular work on 
fiqh. In his al-Alfiyya, Shahid-i Awwal answered one thousand questions 
on the rules for namaz (prayer) according to Shi’i fiqh.™ A commentary 
on it was produced by Husayn bin ’All bin Abi Barwal, a pupil of Abu‘l- 
Hasan ’Ali bin ’Abdu‘l-’Ala‘ al-Kurki (d. 945/1 538). 457 The Shahid-i 
Awwal also compiled a short treatise on Shi’i forms of prayer called the 
Nafaliyya. His Jami’tfl-bayn minfawa’ididsh Sharahayn consolidates commen- 
taries on the Tahzibu' l-wusul ild ’ilmi'l Usui by Hasan bin Yusuf al-Hilli. 

Tn 810/1407-8 Ahmad bin ’Abdu'llah bin Muhammad bin ’Ali bin al- 
Husayn al-Bahrani a contemporary of Shaykh Miqdad died. His 
exegeses on the Qur an discuss the problems of nasikh (a verse abrogating 
another) and mansukh (a verse abrogated by another) competently. 458 
In 813/1410-11 Hafiz Raziu d-Din Rajab bin Muhammad bin Rajab 
al-Bursi, wrote the Mashariqif l-anwar. 459 He also produced the Law ami’ 
anwdr al-tamjid wa jawdmi’ u‘l-asrdr. i60 Both works embody Shi’i ’irfdn 
(gnostic) traditions. Another writer, Miqdad bin ’Abdu'llah bin Muh- 
ammad bin al-Husayn bin Muhammad al-Sa’idi al-Hilli al-Asadi (d. 
826/1422-23), wrote books on fiqh and kalam. Jamalu'd-Din Abu‘l-’Abbas 
Ahmad bin Fahad al-Hilli (died c. 841/1437-38) was a prolific author. 
Khizr bin Muhammad bin ’Ali ar-Razi (died c. 850/1446-47), Muflih 
bin al-Husayn as-Sammiri (d. after 873/1468-69) and Zaynu‘d-Din 
’Ali bin Yunus al-Bayazi al-’Amili (d. 877/1472-73) made important 
contributions to Shi’i religious literature. Muhammad bin Hasan bin 
Ibrahim bin Fazil bin Abi Jamhur Shaybani al-Ahsa‘i (d. after 899/ 
1493-94) reinforced the kalam traditions in his works. He was the author 
of the Masaliku‘1 ilham fi ’ ilmi‘l-kalam . 461 He wrote a commentary on 
al-Bab al-hadi al-ashr™ and on %adu‘ l-musafirin.™ 

Early in his reign, Husayn Bayqara (875-912/1470-1506) who ruled 
Khurasan from his capital Hirat, decided to introduce the names of the 
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twelve Traamg into the kkutba. 464 This amounted to making Isna 
’ Ashar i Shi’ism the state religion. He invited Sayyid ’Ali al-Wa’iz al- 
Qa‘ini, a distinguished orator from Khurasan to deliver the khutba. 
The Sunni mob in Hirat, however, dragged the Sayyid from the pulpit 
and severely manhandled him. The Sultan’s prime minister, Mir ’Ali 
Shir Niwa'i also applied pressure and Sultan Husayn Bayqara was forced 
to rescind his decision. 465 

The tenth century hijra Shi’i scholars also made considerable contri- 
butions to Shi’i religious literature. Ibrahim b. ’Ali al-Hasan al-’Amili 
Kif’ami, known as Shaykh Taqiu‘d-Din (d. 905/1499-1500) compiled 
handbooks of invocations to God. 466 Another writer, Ali bin Abdu 1- 
’Ali al-Kurki, known as ash-Shaykh Zaynu‘d-Din (d. 940/1533-4) wrote 
about a dozen books on fiqh.™ Sayyidu‘l-Hukama‘ (the leader of 
hakims ), Amir Sadru‘d-Din Muhammad Shirazi (d. 903/1497-98) the 
founder of the Madrasa Mansuriyya was a very famous teacher and the 
author of the glosses and commentaries on the philosophical and kalam 
works such as the Tajrid, Matali’. He was the author of a treatise on the 
rainbow. 468 He dedicated his JawShir-nama on minerals and jewels to 
tJzum Hasan of the Aq-qoyunlu (858-82/1454-78). 

The greatest scholar of the century was his son Amir Ghiyasu‘d-Din 
Mansur Shirazi. He was a precocious child. He studied under his father, 
Amir Sadru‘d-Din Muhammad. When he was only fourteen years old, 
he challenged the celebrated philosopher, Jalalu‘d-Din Dawwani (830/ 
1427-908/1502-3), to a religious discussion. At the age of twenty he 
completed his education having mastered peripatetic (mashsh&’i) philoso- 
phy, illuminationist (ishrSqi) theosophy and both Sunni and Shi i religious 
literature. Shah Tahmasp Safawi (930-984/1524-1576) appointed him his 
sadr (principal religious dignitary) but Shaykh ’Ali AbduVAli Kurki, the 
.great mujtahid, disliked Amir and accused him of being irreligious. The 
breath of gossip fanned their disputes. Finally, when both were involved in 
an argument at court, the Shah sided with the Shaykh. The Amir, there- 
fore, resigned. He returned to Shiraz, where, in 948/1541-42, he died. 

Qazi Nuru £ llah Shustari, who thoroughly studied the Amir’s works, 
says that he initially read Amir Ghiyasu'd-Din’s Kitab Hujjatu l-kalam, 
which contradicted Ghazali’s theories on resurrection. The Qazi goes on 
to say that Amir wrote two treatises: one arbitrated between the commen- 
taries on the Tajridtfl-’aqaicl by Mir Sadru £ d-Din Muhammad and 
Mulla Jalalu‘d-Din Muhammad Dawwani, the other compared the 
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commentators on Shark Matali 3 and Hdshiyya Shark ’Uzdi. He also com- 
posed a commentary on the Haydkilu 1 h-nur by Shaykh Shihabu‘d-Din 
Suhrawardi Maqtul. His commentary on his father’s treatise, Asbat 
Wajib, deals with ’irfan (gnosis). The Ta’dilu'l-mizan is an abridgement 
of the Shifa", on logic, and the Mi’ydrtf l-afkdr is a shortened version 
of the Ta’dilifl-mizan. He wrote the Lawdmi’ and the Ma’arij answering 
the astronomical problems in the Mahdzat-i Shdhi, at the age of eighteen. 
His other astronomical work is called the Kitdb Safir. The Kitdb Tajrld 
comprises a very learned and concise discussion on the problems of 
philosophy and hikma. He was also the author of a treatise on the qibla 
(direction facing Ka’ba in Mecca). He wrote a book on medicine too, 
entitled the Ma’dlimu'sh Shifa" and an abridged version called the Shdfiyya. 
He was the author of glosses on the Ildhiyydt (Divinity) section of the 
Shifa , the Kitdb al-Isharat, the Shark Hikmatu' l- ayn and parts of the 
Tafsir Kashshaf. He produced treatises contradicting Dawwani’s books, 
Hdshiyya-i Shamsiyya, Hdshiyya-i Tahzib, Muziju'l-’ulum and Risdla fur a. 
He refuted Dawwani’s theories on creation in al-Lamhdtifl mulhiqd and 
wrote al-Lam’a tu'l-kdshifa as well. He wrote treatises on the correct deter- 
mination of cardinal points, the Necessary Being, entitled the Asbdt Wajib, 
and on ’ irfan, , called the Kitdb Maqaldtu" l- drifin. His Akhldq-i Mansurl 
deals with ethics. The Risdla Qanunu's saltanat by him discusses kingship 
and administration. Qazi Nuru'llah comments that this list does not 
include the works he himself did not study. The Kitdb Riydzif r-Rizwdn 
dealing with ahadis and the Kitdb Isas on mathematics were also popular 
but the Qazi had no access to them. 

Amir Ghiyasu‘d-Din was also critical of his contemporaries, Mulla 
Abu‘l Hasan Kashi and Mulla Mirza Jan Shirazi. Scholars found it 
very easy to plagiarise the Amir’s works. Because of their terse style and 
profound discussions, they were generally unknown and plagiarism was 
not difficult. As a sadr, he drafted some important diplomatic corres- 
pondence for the Shah. 469 On one occasion the Ottoman Sultan wrote to 
the Shah requesting him to explain why he permitted people to condemn 
the first three caliphs following the Prophet and allowed people to pros- 
trate themselves before him. The Shah ordered the Amir to draft a short 
and terse reply. The Amir wrote, “The first three successors to the 
Prophet were the servants of our (Shah’s) great grandfather (Prophet 
Muhammad) . As these people bear no relationship to you, why do you 
bother to defend them? Secondly, people do not prostrate themselves 
before us. They prostrate themselves before God, thanking Him for giving 
them a pro-Shi’i and an anti-Sunni ruler, who is a bulwark of strength 
to their faith.” ° 
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The Amir was an excellent teacher. His students both in Iran and 
Tnrtia made singular contributions to the intellectual and spiritual tradi- 
tions of their contemporaries. The Amir’s works are the water-shed 
between the thought of the scholars of earlier and later centuries. He 
reorientated the hikma traditions in which the spiritual teachings of 
Imam ’All and his successors were reconciled with Greek philosophy, 
ancient Persian and Hermetic doctrines. The hakims or sages of this 
tradition, combined intellectual intuition and illumination (zawq and 
ishraq) with reason (istidlal) and revelation. This synthesis increased the 
popularity of Shi’ism. 

To conclude this account of the tenth century intellectuals, we should 
mention Zaynu‘d-Din bin ’All of Jabal al-’Amil. His intellectual legacy 
survived in subsequent centuries through his talented sons, grandsons 
and disciples. He was born on 13 Shawwal 911/8 March 1506. In 944/ 
1537-38, he was acknowledged as a mujtahid and his books became very 
popular. Before long the Sunni ’afoma‘ decided he should be eliminated. 
On 5 Rabi’ I 965/26 December 1557, he was taken captive on the orders 
of the Ottoman Sultan, Sulayman II (926/1520-974/1566) in the sacred 
mosque in Mecca. He was imprisoned for about one and a half months 
in a house in Mecca and then taken by boat to Constantinople. Before 
reaching his destination he was killed and, in early 966/1558, his dead 
body was thrown into the sea. He came to be known as Shahid-i Sani m 
(the second martyr). 

Sixty-three titles of his books are known. Some of them are on tafsir, 
hadis and kaldm but an overwhelmingly large number deal with fiqh. He 
wrote commentaries and glosses on the works of Shahid-i Awwal in order 
to make them more popular, as well as on other classical Shi I works. 
In Zu'lqa’da 939/May-June 1533, he completed the Rawz al-jinanfi 
shark Irshadu‘l-azhan. m It is a commentary on the Irshadtfl-azhan by 
Hasan bin Yusuf al-Mutahhar al-Hilli and is a very valuable contribution 
to Shi’i fiqh. In Shawwal 953/December 1546, he produced a book on 
the rules for the performance of pilgrimage, entitled the Manasiku l-Hajj 
al-kabira , 472 Next year, after the death of his son Mahmud, he compiled 
the Musakkim/ l-fu c ad, comprising a description of such traditions and 
ethico-religious teachings as console a grief-stricken heart. 473 In Muh- 
arram 955/February 1548, he completed the Tamhidrfl-qawa’id al-Usuliyya, 
an important work for the guidance of mujtahids . 474 Two years later he 
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completed a c r-Raw zatu‘l-bahiyya, a commentary on al-Luma c tu c d-Dimish- 
qiyya by Shahid-i Awwal. 476 A r-Raw zatif l-bahiyya achieved considerable 
fame among the advanced scholars of fiqh and several scholars wrote 
commentaries and glosses on it «« In 959/1551, he completed a pioneering 
work called al-Bidaya. It discusses the principles of Shi’i traditions. Later 
he himself wrote a commentary on it entitled the Sharhifl-bidaya fi ’ilmi'd- 
daraya.™ The same year saw the completion of his two other works on 
fiqh, the Risala fi tayaqqmvf t-tahara™ , on ceremonial purity, and the 
Risalafi hukm ma‘u‘1 bi‘ar bi'l-mulaqat 479 on the rules relating to the puri- 
fication of polluted well-water. In Safar 959/February 1552, he wrote 
the Risalafi salati l-Jum a, a treatise on rules for congregational prayers. 48 ® 
In 964/1556, he completed his famous commentary on the Shara iu‘ l- 
Islam by Ja’far bin Sa’Id al-Hilll, called the MasdliMl-afhdm. 481 This 
work is the epitome of Shi’i fiqh . 

Shi’i scholarship in the first millennium of the Hijra era developed 
during a time of inhuman persecution by the ruling powers. There 
were a few short respites under the Buyid, Ilkhanid and some Shi’i 
princes from northern Iran. The Safawid (907/1501-1145/1732) patronage 
in Iran made the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries favourable to the 
blossoming of Shi’i religious and intellectual traditions. The most out- 
standing scholar at this time was Shaykh Baha'u'd-Din Muhammad 
ibn Husayn ibn ’Abdu's-Samad al-Harisi al-’Amili, known as Shaykh 
Baha'i. His father, Shaykh Husayn, was a disciple of the Shahid-i Sani, 
Shaykh Zaynu'd-Din. After his teacher’s demise, Shaykh Husayn moved 
from his ancestral home, Jabal ’Amil, to Iran, taking his son Shaykh 
Baha'i, who was born on 17 Muharram 953/20 March 1546. Shaykh 
Baha'i became expert in all branches of religious scholarship, mathema- 
tics and medicine. The Shi’i ’irfan (gnosis) traditions were crystallised in 
his works, such as the Kashkul (The Beggar’s Bowl), a miscellany of 
stories and verses, and the Persian poetical works such as the Nan wa 
Halwa (Bread and Sweetmeats) and the Shir wa Shakar (Milk and Sugar). 
He succeeded in these works in inadvertently impregnating the Sunni 
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scholars with Shi’i ’irfSn traditions. Shaykh Baha'i died on 12 Shawwal 

1031/18 October 1622. ... . / t in70/ 

The religious writings of Mulla Muhammad Taqi Majlisi (d. 070 

1659-60) and his son, Mulla Muhammad Baqir Majhsi (d. 1111/1699 
1700) preserve the religious scholarship of the first mi enmum 
mP’J*. These religio-philosophical traditions were 
Mir Muhammad Baqir of Astarabad, known as Mir Damad (d . .10 \ 

1631-32) and Mulla Sadru'd-Din Muhammad ibn Ibrahim of Shiraz, 
known as Mulla Sadra (d. 1050/1640-41). Mulla Sadra was a disciple 
of both Shaykh-i Baha'i and Mir Damad. Muhammad ibn Murtaza 
of Kashan, commonly known as Mulla Muhsm-i Fayz Kashani (d. 
1090/1680), was a pupil and son-in-law of Mulla Sadra. e was a poe 
and a prolific author. According to the Qisasu‘1- ulama he was_^ an 
Akhbariln dan admirer of ibnu'l-’Arabi’s school. Mulla ’Abdur-Razzaq-i 
Lahiii, also a pupil and son-in-law of Mulla Sadra, obtained unmortahty 
through his philosophical treatises in Persian, th e Gawhar-i Murad and 

Sarm&ya-i iman. These works left an indelible mark on Indian Shii scholar- 
ship in both the religious and scientific spheres and went a long way to 
mating Indian Shi’i intellectual traditions unique. We shall be discussing 
some of these authors in the second volume. 
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